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Over  a  period  of  years,  we  have 

found  that  among  the  editors  who  appreciate  our  comics  and 
features  are  those  who  follow  them  in  competitive  newspapers. 
Some  of  them  at  one  time  or  another  had  the  chance  to  huy  them 
but  didn’t — unfortunately.  Others  because  of  territory  rights 
couldn't. 

Only  the  other  day,  an  editor  of  the  latter  group  who  heads  one 
of  the  most  successful  newspapers  in  the  Middle  West,  and  who 
is  active  in  national  newspaper  affairs,  told  us: 

"'Jn  my  opinion  your  group  of  comics  and  features  is  the  only 
one  that  shows  intelligent  planning  and  supervision!’’ 

And  he  backed  up  his  statement  hy  taking  on  “DEATHLESS 
DEER,"  our  newest  strip,  for  his  readers! 

The  need  for  sound  editorial  supervision  and  planning  is  more 
important  today  than  it  ever  was.  Newsprint,  time  and  material 
never  were  more  valuable  —  and  certainly  too  valuable  to  waste 
on  weak,  uncertain  and  unproductive  variety  of  features. 

We  ask  no  editor  to  gamble  with  our  comics  and  features.  We  sell 
only  what  satisfies  our  own  needs,  pay  off  steadily  in  the  most 
expensive  white  space  in  the  country.  We  offer  no  look-alikes  nor 
second-bests.  Every  strip  and  feature  is  personalized,  created  not 
copied.  Frequent  j'oiisultations  with  the  artists  and  feature  writers, 
sitting  in  on  all  story  confereii<*es  plus  consistent  editorial  super¬ 
vision  have  made  tliem  tlie  most-tallved-aboiit.  most-publicized, 
most-quoted  in  the  world. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  and  New  York  News,  two  newspapers  lead¬ 
ing  all  others  in  daily  circulation,  have  used  these  features  from 
the  start,  attribute  a  major  part  of  their  success  to  these  same 
features.  Consider! 


"DEATHLESS  DEER,"  our 

newest  strip  by  Alicia  Patterson 
and  Neysa  McMein,  got  off  to  a 
swell  start  this  week  and  is 
appearing  in: 

Chicago  Tribane 
New  York  News 
Philadelphia  Bulletin 
Detroit  News 
Boston  Herald 
Kansas  City  Star 
St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat 
Los  Angeles  Times 
DufFalo  News 
Washington  Times  Herald 
Pittsburgh  Sun-Telegraph 
Cincinnati  Times-Star 
Portland  Oregonian 
Worcester  Telegram-Gazette 
Cleveland  News 
San  Francisco  Chronicle 
Seattle  Post-Intelligencer 
Dayton  Journal  Herald 
Youngstown  Vindicator 
New  Orleans  Item 
Salt  Lake  City  Tribune 
Erie  Times 

Hempstead  Newsday 
Amarillo  Globe 
Edmonton  Journal 
Halifax  Herald 
Mexico  City  Novedades 
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IN  NEW  YORK  CITY 

,  means , 

EXTRA  EMPHASIS  ON  QUEENS 


•Queens  leads  the  rest  of  the  city  in  per  capita  food  purchases. 

•Queens  .  beer  purchases. 

•Queens  . .  . liquor  purchases. 

•Queens  .  ”  "  . .  "  drug  purchases. 


‘Queens 


”  ’’  self-service  food  market  sales. 


*f««clvd(n9  MonhoNon  for  obvtowt  reosons) 


REDISTRIBUTE  YOUR  1943  N.  Y.  C.  ADVERTISING 
BUDGET  IN  PROPORTION  TO  POTENTIAL  RETURNS 


UNBALANCED  SPENDING 
ignores  potential  returns 

Per  capita  Circulation 
_ tH  Y  N»w<n;»r>»rsl  _ 


hattan  lyn  ■wi*  Island 


BALANCED  SPENDING 
keyed  to  potential  returns 

Per  capita  potential  sales 
(Product  X) 


battan  lyn  Bronx  |«|Mid 


l:Y1fil!MJYOUR  SPENDING  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY 
BY  INCLUDING  THE... 

IGottg  ilBlanli  ^rpfiB 

**Covormf  tho  towChern  half  of  Quoons** 

ICntig  3lalau&  ^tar-il0urtial 


**Covoring  tho  northern  holt  of  Qooons** 


lirtMMrifyyMH'aolliNgkiMMtlMrproforrodpMlofNMYMliCity.  (Ubf  ^Idtl^tt  ^SlSttb  AllRQttr?  roachM  73X  of  tka  laaiiHM on  Staten  lalMd.  A. XC.Circalatiok 


Airplon*  Gptolln*  Tonk  wMi 


■ull•t•Pwnctur••S•alillg  Lining 


of  Goodynor  Chgmigum 


Synthetic  Rubber  keeps  ’em  flyingi 


WHEN  you  read  of  a  badly  shot-up 
American  plane  returning  safely  to  its 
base,  chances  are  synthetic  rubber  deserves 
a  share  of  the  credit. 


That  is  because  all  American  battle  planes 
being  built  today  have  gasoline  tanks  pro¬ 
tected  by  a  bullet-puncture-sealing  lining  of 
soft  gum,  insulated  by  a  gasoline-resistant 
synthetic  rubber  such  as  Chemigum,  made 
by  Goodyear. 

So  swift  and  efficient  is  the  self-sealing  action 
of  these  Chem'igum-lined  tanks,  they  lose 
only  a  few  drops  of 
gasoline  when  pierced 
by  bullets  that  leave 
jagged  fist-big  holes  in 
ordinary  metal  tanks. 

How  important  this 
is  you  can  judge  from 

the  fact  that  of  all  the  airplanes  lost  in  the  last 
war,  75%  were  forced  down  or  set  afire  by 
bullets  through  the  gas  tank. 

We  can’t  tell  you  how  these  bullet-sealing 

THE  GREATEST  NAME 


CHEM  cm 


linings  are  made,  or  how  they  function — that 
is  a  military  secret.  But  we  can  say  this: 

Only  a  S3mthetic  like  Chemigum  makes  them 
possible  because,  unlike  natural  rubber,  it  does 
not  soften  and  disintegrate  in  direct  contact 
with  high-test,  aromatic  aviation  gasoline. 

This  is  no  pos  ^-Pearl-Harbor  development. 
Goodyear  has  been  producing  Chemigum  for 
many  specialized  applications  for  the  past 
four  years,  as  a  result  of  years  of  experi¬ 
mental  work.  Our  first  patent  on  synthetic 
rubber  mEinufacture  dates  back  to  1927. 

This  long  experience 
is  proving  priceless 
today  in  speeding  up 
mass  production  of 
Chemigum,  in  coop¬ 
eration  wiffi  the  gov¬ 
ernment  program  to 
offset  the  .rubber 
shortage.  In  addition  to  vast  numbers  of 
bullet-puncture-sealing  airplane  gas  tanks, 
Goodyear  is  now  building  for  our  armed 
forces  Chemigum  tires  and  many  other  mili¬ 
tary  necessities  once  made  of  natural  rubber. 


IN  RUBBER 
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Can  a  Californiai 


Art  Maine  potatoes  better  than  Idaho's? 

Are  Southern  girls  prettier  than  Northern  gUii 
Is  pie  better  for  breakfast  than  grapefruit? 


It  it  vary  •vidant  that  the  leaders  of  our  armed 
forces  find  there  is  an  advantage  in  having  units 
made  up  of  men  from  widely  separated  parts  of 
the  country.  These  members  of  heroic  Torpedo 
Squadron  8,  whose  story  was  told  in  LIFE,  exem¬ 
plify  the  kind  of  teamwork  that  knows  no  state 
boundaries.  The  men  shown  in  the  above  picture 


include  Lt.  Commander  Waldron,  Fort  Pierre, 
Sovih  Dakota;  Lt.  Owens,  Lot  Angeles,  California; 
Lt.  Moore,  Petersburg,  Virginia;  Ensign  Teats, 
Sheridan,  Oregon;  Ensign  Evans,  Indianapolis, 
Indiana;  Ensign  Abercrombie,  Kansas  City, 
Missouri;  Ensign  Ellison,  upper  New  York  State; 
and  Ensign  Gay  of  Houston,  Texas. 


Should  Americans  'put  aside  all  such  ditfda\ 
for  the  duration?  Definitely  .  .  .  NO! 

For  the  competitive  spirit  that  inspire*  sud 
arguments  is  the  very  spirit  of  America.., 
the  love  of  keen  competition  and  the  deartto 
out-do  each  other  that  is  inherent  in  tk 
American  character. 

Men  who  join  the  armed  forces  quickly  fid 
themselves  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  menrf 
different  accents  and  opinions.  And  sectwd 
pride  and  sectional  disputes  become  a  livctf 
part  of  camp  recreation  with  Yank  and  Tem, 
Hoosier  and  Cracker  each  loudly  assaiaf 
the  supremacy  of  his  own  part  of  the  counhy 
and  the  pathetic  shortcomings  of  every  otkr 
section. 

But  through  such  experience,  through  i 
certain  amount  of  wholesome  disagreanol, 
each  really  gets  to  know  the  others,  and  tk 
result  is  teamwork  in  which  men  of  muy 
different  types  merge  their  varying  qualitk 
into  doing  the  one  big  job. 

One  of  life’s  functions  is  introducing  tk| 
Vermonter  and  the  Californian  to  each  otl 
.  .  .  showing  Texans  how  folks  live  up 
Michigan,  and  helping  the  city  man  to  und^j 
stand  the  farmer,  and  the  laboring 
understand  the  white-collar  desk  sitter. 

Of  course,  LIFE  cannot  do  as  the  army 
and  let  the  Los  Angeles  shopkeeper  meett 
Vermont  farmer  in  person,  but  LIFE  can,> 
does,  through  its  graphic  picture-story  tf 
nique,  show  the  Californian  that  the  Vfr 
monter  is  not  a  hide-bound,  unprog 
provincial,  but  a  very  human  citizen,  suppS'j 
ing  other  states  with  soldiers  and  food  i 
clothing  .  .  .  even  though  he  may  likepw* 
doughnuts  with  his  morning  ham  and 

At  the  same  time,  LIFE  shows  the  Ve 


outer  that  the  Californian  is  not  a  bluster- 
1,  boastful  fellow  surrounded  only  by  amaz- 
gly  beautiful  scenery  and  fabulously  beauti- 
Imovie  stars,  but  is  a  hard-working  American 
ith  the  same  admirable  traits  the  Vermonter 
mehow  thought  were  peculiar  to  “Down 
ist  Yankees.” 

To  the  farmer,  East,  North,  South,  and 
fest,  LIFE  brings  an  understanding  and  re- 
pect  for  the  white-collar  worker  in  Washing- 
on,  D.  C.,  shows  him  how  the  city  fellow 
rorks  long  hours  in  crowded  offices  and  sleeps 
rherever  he  can  find  six  feet  of  unoccupied 


spires  sock 
nerics... 


uicklyy 
ith  menrf 
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And  when  LIFE  takes  the  city  man  back 
)  the  soU,  shows  him  the  North  Dakota 
inner  and  his  family,  daughters  included, 
irrowing  far  into  the  night  by  the  light  of 
ommg  headlights,  the  city  dweller  must  gain 
deeper  respect  for  agriculture  and  a  better 
nderstanding  of  its  wartime  problems  and 
nportance. 

Thus  LIFE  serves  as  a  force  for  creating 
etter  understanding  between  widely  sepa- 
|ited,  variously  occupied  people.  As  Americans 
|re  sacrificing  their  lives,  millions  are  coming 
0  understand  that  Americans  can  keep  their 
tividual  idiosyncrasies,  their  sectional  prides, 
varying  opinions  about  potatoes  and 
folitics,  and  still  present  a  united  Psycho- 
l>gical  Front  in  the  common  war  for  freedom. 


throu|ki 
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To  holp  poopio  understand  and  respect  all 
sections  of  their  fighting  nation,  LIFE  presents 
the  many  different  groups  of  Americans— takes 
readers,  for  example,  to  D’Lo,  Mississippi,  a 
town  whose  streets  are  emptied  of,"all  but  very 
old  and  very  young  men,  since  61  oLD’Lo’s  400 
population  have  enlisted.  If  the  rest  of  the  coun¬ 
try  had  done  as  well,  we  should  have  20,000,000 
men  in  uniform  right  now.  In  such  stories  as 
“The  Fighting  South,”  LIFE,  with  no  flag 
waving,  portrays  each  sortion  as  it  is  today. 


Th«  millions  of  LIFI  roodors  who  live  in  big 
cities  find  sympathetic  realization  of  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  “hick  towns”  to  our  war-effort’as  LIFE 
takes  them  to  places  like  Neosho,  Missouri 
(pop.  5000).  The  ardent,  all-out-for-war  atti¬ 
tude  of  Neosho  citizens  is  explained  by  70-year 
old  Glenn  Wolfender,  local  newspaper  editor, 
who  says:  “It’s  a  moral  conviction,  and  when 
you  got  that  you  ain’t  got  anything  stronger 
in  this  world.  Maybe  it’s  something  you  city 
people  could  use.  No  offense,  you  understand.” 


than  4  million  copies' Isold 
•«ch  weeki  Read  by  more  than  23 
•nilHon  peoplel  Bought  by  more 
People,  read  by  more  people  than 
®ny  other  weekly  magazine  in  the 
Istory  of  the  publishing  business! 
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WAR— An  inventory 

An  important  special  section  reporting  the  story 
of  what  American  industry  has  accomplished 
during  our  first  year  of  war . . .  what  it  is  doing 
today  to  help  the  United  Nations  win  the  war 

IN  THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES 
SUNDAY,  JANUARY  3,  1943 

Here  is  the  report  America  is  waiting  for  .  .  .  the  story  of  accidents  and  their  prevention;  the  story  of  training  people 

what  American  industrial  genius  has  accomplished  in  our  for  war  work;  the  story  of  industry  conversion  from  peace- 

first  year  of  war  .  .  .  what  it  is  doing  every  day  to  help  time  production  to  war  production;  the  story  of  ship  produc- 

bring  the  war  to  a  swift  and  victarious  conclusion.  tion  and  plane  production,  munitions  production  and  arma- 

A  special  staff  of  editors  and  reporters  has  been  at  work  ments  production;  the  story  of  management;  the  story  of 

on  this  assignment .  .  .  digging  far  the  facts  wherever  they  labor;  the  stories  of  specific  industries— steel  and  chemical 

are— in  Washington,  in  Detroit,  in  Dallas,  in  the  Pacific  and  food;  the  story  of  women  in  war  industry;  the  story  of 

Northwest,  in  Los  Angeles.  science;  the  story  of  finance;  the  story  of  war  production  in 

They  will  work  right  up  to  the  deadline  .  .  to  assure  that  all  the  United  States;  the  story  of  the  war  effort  in  Canada, 

the  report  the  American  people  get  will  be  the  whole  story.  For  informed  men  and  women  all  over  the  country  this 

accurately  and  reliably  told  up  to  the  last  minute  before  section  will  be  must  reading.  It  will  reach  over  800,000  such 

publication.  men  and  women  in  over  10,000  cities,  towns  and  communi- 

Backing  them  up  are  all  the  tremendous  news  resources  ties  in  two  out  of  every  three  counties  in  the  United  States, 

of  The  New  York  Times,  which  regularly  publishes  more  These  men  and  women  are  the  leaders  in  their  communities, 

news  than  any  other  publication  in  the  world.  Americans  the  articulate,  thinking  people  whose  opinions  increase  and 

everywhere  will  welcome  this  report,  knowing  that  in  it  multiply  until  they  become  American  public  opinion.  *  *  * 

they  Will  find  enterprise  and  authority.  The  advertising  opportunities  offered  by  this  section  for  any 

Covered  in  this  report  will  be  the  story  of  big  business  company  that  has  a  story  to  tell  of  war  accomplishment  ore 

ond  little  business;  the  story  of  manpower;  the  story  of  challenging.  Ask  today  for  full  information. 

Slje  %ovk  Simie^5 

“ALL  THE  NEWS  THAT’S  FIT  TO  PRINT” 
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U.  S.  Newsmen  At  New  Fronts 
[n  Africa  With  American  Army 

Staffs  Secretly  Mobilized  for  Surprise  Offensive 
. . .  Clogged  Communications  Delay  Dispatches 
and  Necessitate  Pool  Arrangement 


By  WALTER  E.  SCHNEIDER 


SECRETLY  MOBILIZED  with  American  invasion  forces  to 
cover  the  attack  on  Vichy-controlled  African  colonies,  the 
Itfgest  contingent  of  U,  S.  war  correspondents  and  photog¬ 
raphers  ever  assembled  popped  up  this  week  along  the  new 
1,000-mile  front  to  report  every  phase  of  the  Allied  offensive 
that  stunned  the  world  with  a  swift  succession  of  victories. 

At  least  35  American  newspapermen, 

possibly  more,  were  right  in  there  for  New  York  Sun — Gault  MacGowan. 
Ibe  big  show.  Getting  out  the  mo-  Chicago  Daily  News  —  William 


ntous  things  they  witnessed  was  Stoneman. 


lother  matter  for  the  time  being, 
logged  communications  compelled  the 
Bjor  wire  services  to  pool  the  stories 


at  managed  to  get  through,  but  this  lard  Stead. 


Chicago  Tribune — John  Thompson. 
Chicago  Sun — ^H.  R.  Knickerbocker. 
Christian  Science  Monitor — R.  Mail- 


ingemcnt  was  only  temporary.  It 
1  to  end  late  this  week  when  im- 


Photographers  from  the  American 
pool”  who  are  believed  to  be  with 


wed  communications  were  expected  the  invasion  forces  are: 


to  end  the  bottleneck  on  a  flood  of  Charles  Corte  and  Joseph  Boyle  of 
invaaon  copy.  Acme  Newspictures;  Samuel  Gold- 

Otoc  Possible  Casualty  stein  and  Samuel  Schulman,  Intema- 

One  possible  casiialty  among  the  New^  Photos;  Harrison  B. 

newspaper  corps  was  reported.  Leo  Roberts.  News 

B.  Disher,  United  Press,  was  aboard  Photos,  and  Eliot  Elisofon  of  Life. 

» diip  that  was  sunk  during  landing  Others  May  Be  There 

operations  at  Oran,  it  was  revealed  Owing  to  the  secrecy  to  which  re- 
Kov.  10  at  Allied  headquarters  in  porters  chosen  for  the  invasion  assign- 
Korth  Africa.  This  report  said  the  ment  were  sworn,  and  to  the  fact  that 
bck  erf  information  from  him  did  not  many  in  the  press  contingent  were 
pdicate  that  he  was  lost  or  had  been  unable  to  communicate  with  London 
hken  prisoner.  or  New  York,  the  exact  number  cov- 

Meanwhile,  on  the  eastern  side  of  ering  the  occupation  operations  was 
rfarshal  Erwin  Rommel’s  inglorious  not  known  when  Editor  &  Publisher 
*treat,  three  war  correspondents  went  to  press  Thursday. 

wounded  slightly  by  mortar  fire  n  extremely  likely  that  the 
0  others  wUh  them  escaped  corps  totaled  more  than  the  26  war 
T-  ***  o  ^^‘fswick,  New  correspondents  and  six  photographers 
.  ,  George  Lait,  Interna-  of  fhg  American  picture  “pool”  listed 

Aubrey  W.  above  as  being  in  the  new  scene  of 
tn  British  and  Allied  operations. 

^  Newspapers,  received  super-  Raymond  Daniell  of  the  New  York 

Times  reported  from  London  Nov.  8 
nnn/t.  seven  U.  S.  corre-  that  “many  American  newspapers, 

r  nnf  to  be  interned  magazines  and  radio  chains”  each  had 

rf  fti.  j  .  ^  week  because  a  man  with  the  expeditionary  forces. 

situation  in  previously  Weston  Haynes  of  AP  Photos,  recently 

crannir*  t  ft  which  followed  in  Cairo,  was  last  operating  with  the 

iitlsT  French  Armistice  by  British  Navy  in  the  invasion  area, 

hneriran  j?®,  3r®  with  the  Joseph  Morton,  AP  correspondent, 

wean  corps.  who  has  been  “somewhere  in  West 

mown  nr  who  were  Africa”  for  six  months,  was  numbered 

oreeswKirL  be  writh  the  by  the  AP  among  its  staff  in  North 


Mtes  wKirL 1  j  V,  — .  .  diiioiig  IIS  Sian  in  iNorin 

nd  French  Morocco  and  West  Africa.  Walton  Logan,  of 

Jadej.  Saturday,  Nov.  7  in-  the  U.P.’s  Washington  bureau,  also  is 
Awociated  Prnr.,  UT  .  expected  to  turn  up  in  Africa  at  the 

luaell  C  cud  of  a  mysterious  mission. 

^8.  Harold  V  Trying  to  keep  up  with  the  British 

3rd,  and  Nni^J^M  Army  chasing  the  tattered  and 

hte^Uonal  L  scattered  remnants  of  Rommel’s  Afrika 

'•  Nixon  John  a  score  of 

'Pif®’  Jarrell,  American  war  correspondent®.  The 

Graham  hoped  for  annihilation  of  Axis  forces 

United  victorious  junction  of  Allied 

^  Russell  A ’ll  ^“J^iiSham,  commands  presently  east  and  west  of 
Disher  ^d  Pat  r  Farris.  Rommel  would  unite  the  now  divided 

N«w  York  t  ..  American  news  staffs  into  an  array  of 

“*®  and  Drew  vridji  .  war  correspondents  unequaUed  in  his- 

N«»  York  HerMTH^^'.  wn-  “  North  Africa 

White.  Tribune— William  thus  would  mobilize  well  over  50  U.  S. 

reporters  and  photographers  for  the 


threatened  push  across  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean. 

First  word  of  the  dramatic  an¬ 
nouncement  by  the  White  House  was 
flashed  from  Washington  bureaus  a 
few  minutes  after  9  o’clock  Saturday 
night.  Correspondents  who  had 
waited  all  day  for  an  expected  big 
news  break  were  locked  in  the  oflSce 
of  Stephen  Early,  the  President’s  sec¬ 
retary,  until  he  had  given  to  all  the 
Roosevelt  statement  at  9  o’clock, 
exactly  the  hour  that  our  troops  began 
their  debarkations  in  Africa  at  3  a.m. 

First  Word  from  White  House 

Few  of  the  White  House  regulars 
had  left  the  press  room  since  the  close 
of  Secretary  Early’s  routine  morning 
conference  Saturday.  The  tipoff  that 
important  developments  were  in  the 
making  came  when  Early  refused  to 
answer  a  correspondent’s  question 
whether  there  would  be  additional 
news  during  the  day. 

Normally,  news  releases  are  sched¬ 
uled  hours  in  advance  and  the  White 
House  secretariat  cooperates  with  the 
reporters  to  the  extent  of  suggesting 
when  one  might  be  expected.  In  the 
reporters’  idiom,  “the  lid  is  on”  when 
no  further  releases  are  expected. 

Early’s  aura  of  mystery  regarding  a 
later  release  made  the  press  corps 
alert  ai.d  expectant.  He  had  ex¬ 
plained  that  once  before  when  he  told 
reporters  there  would  be  nothing  more 
during  the  day  there  had  been  an 
announcement.  He  had  also  re¬ 
minded  them  that  in  the  past  he  had 
told  reporters  to  stay  for  something 
and  nothing  had  materialized.  There¬ 
fore  he  was  not  “putting  the  lid  on.” 

It  was  vaguely  rumored  in  several 
places,  after  Early’s  unusual  action 
started  a  flood  of  conjecture,  that  a 
big  story  would  break  in  Washing¬ 
ton  some  time  during  the  day.  Short¬ 
ly  before  7  pjn.  White  House  tele¬ 
phone  operators  called  newspaper 
offices  with  word  from  Mr.  Early  “in 
strictest  confidence”  that  there  might 
or  not  be  an  announcement  later.  It 
was  advised  that  reporters  go  to  the 
White  House  and  wait. 

Early  Locks  Reporters  In 

There  were  about  25  reporters  in 
the  White  House  press  room  by  8:30. 
They  learned  Mr.  Early  had  returned 
about  7  p.m.  He  sent  for  them  at  8:50. 
Dramatically,  he  locked  the  office  door 
and  announced  that  no  one  would  be 
permitted  to  leave  until  9.  He  began 
reading  the  President’s  statement. 

Early  was  half  way  through  it  when 
a  reporter  moved  toward  the  door. 
Looking  up,  the  Presidential  secre¬ 
tary  said  sharply:  “I’m  surprised  at 
you.”  Early  then  explained  that  the 
President’s  statement  would  be 
handed  to  reporters  when  they  left 


the  room,  together  with  a  copy  of  Mr. 
Roosevelt’s  radio  address  to  the  people 
of  Prance,  which  had  been  translated 
into  English. 

“Do  you  want  me  to  read  all  of 
this?”  Early  asked  the  reporters. 
“You  better  watch  the  clock;  I  can’t 
see  it  from  here.” 

All  looked  at  the  clock  and  then 
their  own  watches.  It  was  exactly  9. 
Early  read  no  more.  Copies  were  dis¬ 
tributed  among  the  correspondents 
and  the  door  was  unlocked. 

The  War  Department’s  first  com¬ 
munique  on  the  initial  step  toward  a 
second  front  was  timed  for  simultane¬ 
ous  release  with  President  Roosevelt’s 
statement. 

So  well  timed  was  the  great  offen¬ 
sive  that  the  first  few  dispatches  from 
Allied  headquarters  in  North  Africa 
reached  New  York  between  11:30  pjn. 
Saturday  and  midnight.  Only  a  few 
correspondents,  including  Wes  Gal¬ 
lagher  of  AP,  C.  R.  Cunningham  of 
U.P.  and  Robert  G.  Nixon  of  INS, 
cleared  stories  during  the  opening 
hours  of  the  big  drive. 

The  news  pool  was  started  Sunday 
at  the  insistence  of  Army  authorities. 
London  offices  advised  New  York  that 
the  communications  system  was 
jammed  and  all  American  wire  serv¬ 
ices  were  to  pool  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic  any  correspondent’s  story  re¬ 
ceived  subsequently. 

Pooling  Only  Temporary 
This  arrangement,  however,  was 
made  temporarily  to  meet  the  com¬ 
munications  emergency  which  might 
permit  one  reporter’s  story  to  get 
through  and  not  another’s.  It  was 
predicted  in  New  York  that  adequate 
facilities  might  be  available  before  the 
week  ended.  One  editor  pointed  out 
that  the  radio  station  at  Rabat,  above 
Casablanca,  French  Morocco,  might 
be  utilized  by  the  Army  and  corre¬ 
spondents  in  that  sector. 

One  of  the  unusual  results  of  the 
communciations  problem  was  a  joint 
dispatch  filed  from  Algiers  at  10  pm. 
Monday,  Nov.  9,  by  Ned  Russell  oi 
UP.  and  William  Stoneman  of  the 
Chicago  Daily  News.  It  carried  both 
bylines. 

On  AP  wires  the  Russell-Stoneman 
dispatch  identified  the  correspondents 
and  carried  the  line  “Distributed  by 
the  Associated  Press.” 

There  was  no  particular  style  in 
identifying  pool  dispatches.  In  one 
UP.  story  from  an  AP  man,  Wes  Gal¬ 
lagher  was  described  as  a  “United 
States  correspondent.” 

The  War  Department  announced  in 
Washington  Nov.  10  that  it  probably 
would  turn  over  the  task  of  issuing 
communiques  on  the  French  North 
African  fighting  to  Lieut.  General 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  once  he  has 
organized  his  field  headquarters  and 
stabilized  communications. 

Although  the  amount  of  news 
cleared  up  to  Wednesday  from  the 
occupied  French  colonies  was  small, 
considering  the  number  of  men  on  the 
assignment,  dispatches  from  Allied 
and  neutral  news  centers  in  Europe 
more  than  doubled  in  volume. 

Short-staffed  London  bureaus 
vorked  overtime  all  week  to  get  out 
the  story.  Most  of  the  reporters  with 
the  American  forces  were  secretly  re¬ 
cruited  from  these  offices.  Efforts 
were  being  made  this  week,  when  the 
i;ecessity  for  secrecy  ended,  to  bolster 
some  of  these  depleted  staffs.  INS 
said  Clinton  Greene,  of  its  cable  desie 
(Continued  on  page  56) 
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Ground  to  Postpone  Action 


ceedings  luider  any  existing  statutes, 
shall  be  suspended  until  June  30, 1945, 
or  until  such  earlier  time  as  the  Con¬ 
gress  by  concurrent  resolution,  or  the 
President,  may  designate.  Tliis  act 
shall  apply  to  acts,  offenses,  or  trans¬ 
actions  where  the  existing  statute  of 
limitations  has  not  yet  fully  nm,  but 
it  shall  not  apply  to  acts,  offenses,  or 
transactions  which  are  already 
barred  by  the  provisions  of  existing 
laws. 
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WASHINGTON,  Nov.  10— Rep.  W. 

Sterling  Cole  of  New  York,  has 
taken  sharp  issue  with  Attorney  Gen¬ 
eral  Francis  Biddle’s  statement  that 
there  is  no  legal  groimd  upon  which 
he  could  postpone  action  in  the  anti¬ 
trust  suit  against  Associated  Press  and 
its  members. 

Cole,  a  Republican  from  Bath, 
claims  Biddle  missed  the  point  of  his 
original  suggestion,  and  cites  the  stat¬ 
ute  under  '  which,  he  contends,  the 
action  should  be  halted.  The  Attorney 
General’s  reply  to  the  New  York 
Congressman’s  first  letter  indicated 
that  he  supposed  Cole  had  reference 
to  a  law  which  permits  shelving  liti¬ 
gation  only  when  the  War  Production 
Board  has  certified  that  prosecution 
might  interfere  with  the  war  effort. 
Cole  corrected  by  citing  a  law  enacted 
little  more  than  one  month  ago  ex¬ 
tending  the  statute  of  limitations  in 
certain  cases  and  thereby  protecting 
the  government’s  interests  against  a 
possible  plea  that  the  smt  was  not 
prosecuted  in  time. 

U.  S.  PetitioR  Net  Prejediced 

“Certainly  the  government’s  posi¬ 
tion  cannot  be  prejudiced  by  suspen¬ 
sion  of  the  suit  under  the  provisions 
of  Public  170,”  Rep.  Cole  maintained. 

Attorney  General  Biddle’s  letter, 
which  prompted  the  Congressman  to 
renew  his  suggestion,  follows: 

“I  was  interested  in  your  letter  of 
October  22,  relating  to  the  civil  suit 
which  the  Government  recently  insti¬ 
tuted  against  the  Associated  Press  and 
its  members. 

“You  state  that  you  do  not  wish  to 
discuss  the  merits;  therefore,  I  shall 
not  go  into  them,  but  shall  assume — 
which  I  believe  to  be  the  case — that 
there  is  a  violation  of  law.  The  mat¬ 
ter,  therefore,  cranes  down  to  one  of 
policy.  For  that  we  must  look  first  to 
the  Congress;  no  statute  has  been 
passed  which  forbids  the  Department 
of  Justice  to  enforce  the  anti-trust 
laws. 

“It  is  true  that  under  section  12  of 
the  act  of  June  11,  1942  (Public  Law 
No.  603,  Seventy-seventh  Congress, 
second  session),  conduct  which  would 
otherwise  be  violative  of  the  anti-trust 
laws,  cannot  be  made  the  basis  of 
prosecution  under  those  acts  if  such 
conduct  is  certified  by  the  chairman 
of  the  War  Production  Board  to  be 
requisite  to  the  prosecution  of  the 
war.  This  is  not  such  a  case,  but 
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one  which  in  our  judgment  should  be 
instituted.” 

The  text  of  Mr.  Cole’s  letter: 


“I  appreciate  your  early  response 
to  my  letter  questioning  the  advis¬ 
ability  of  prosecuting  the  anti-trust 
suit  aaginst  the  Associated  Press.  At 
that  time,  I  suggested  that  since  the 
Congress  had  recently  passed  legis¬ 
lation  suspending  the  operation  of 
the  statute  of  limitations  in  cases  of 
this  nature,  it  was  inferentially  in¬ 
tended  that  these  cases  should  be  sus¬ 
pended  where  prosecution  of  them 
might  interfere  with  the  war  effort. 

Cole  Qaotes  Statete 

“In  your  reply  you  mentioned  the 
act  of  June  11,  1942,  relating  to  anti¬ 
trust  suits,  and  asserted  that  this  law 
does  not  govern  the  Associated  Press 
litigation.  The  statute  of  which  I 
made  reference  was  approved  by  the 
President,  Oct.  10,  19^,  public  740, 
adopted  by  the  Congress  xmanimously 
and  providing  as  follows: 

“‘Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  that  the  run¬ 
ning  of  any  existing  statute  of  limi¬ 
tations  applicable  to  violation  of  the 
anti-tnist  laws  of  the  United  States, 
now  indictable  or  subject  to  civil  pro- 


“  ‘Section  2.  That  this  act  shall  be 
in  force  and  effect  from  and  after  the 
date  of  its  passage.’ 

“I  reiterate  my  intention  to  not 
question  the  merits  of  the  litigation, 
but  reassert  that  I  entertain  serious 
doubts  of  the  advisability  of  pressing 
the  suit  at  this  time  when  complete 
harmony  and  cooperation  from  all 
phases  of  our  economic  life  are  so  es¬ 
sential  to  victory.  Certainly  the  Gov¬ 
ernment’s  position  cannot  possibly  be 
prejudiced  by  suspension  of  the  suit 
under  the  provisions  of  Public  740.” 


U.  S.  Press  Helped! 
To  Deceive  Hilfet 
On  Big  Offensive 


AIDE  TO  LOVETTE 

Washington,  Nov.  12 —  Lt  Robert 
A.  Winston,  one-time  employe  in  cir¬ 
culation  for  New  York  Times  and 
later  copy-writer  and  advertising 
salesman  for  New  York  Daily  News, 
has  been  made  aviation  assistant  to 
the  Navy  director  of  public  relations, 
Capt.  Leland  L.  Lovette.  He  has 
served  aboard  the  Lexington,  Sara¬ 
toga,  Enterprise  and  Yorktown,  and 
has  been  naval  instructor  in  advanced 
acrobatics,  dogfighting,  fixed  gunnery, 
torpedo  dropping,  squadron  formation 
and  dive  bombing. 


OWI  Stops  Mailing  of 
Gov't  Press  Releases 


WASHINGTON,  Nov.  9— Direct  maU- 

ing  of  government  press  releases  to 
newspapers  throughout  the  country 
was  discontinued  today  on  order  of 
the  Office  of  War  Information. 

This  is  one  of  several  new  curtail¬ 
ments  ordered  by  Elmer  Davis  on  rec¬ 
ommendation  of  his  Inter-Agency 
Publications  Committee,  composed  of 
government  information  men.  The 
new  regulation,  binding  upon  all  Fed¬ 
eral  departments  and  agencies  for  the 
duration  of  the  war,  affects  not  only 
press  release  distribution,  but  also  the 
handling  of  pamphlets,  copies  of 
speeches,  and  various  periodicals.  It 
follows  OWI  Regulation  No.  3  which 
made  mandatory  curtailments  and 
eliminations  in  523  government  publi¬ 
cations. 

Sees  Better  Service 

The  purpose,  Mr.  Davis  explained, 
is  to  clear  news  and  other  channels 
for  essential  war  information.  He 
forecast  a  better  information  service 
to  the  press  and  public  as  a  result  of 
the  wartime  regulation. 

Major  provisions  are: 

It  discontinues  the  practice  of  mail¬ 
ing  press  releases  from  Washington  to 
newspapers  throughout  the  country. 
Except  for  specialized  releases  which 
may  go  on  request  to  a  specialized 
segment  of  the  press,  news  material 
will  be  issued  to  local  papers  through 
field  offices  rather  than  from  Wash¬ 
ington.  Field  offices  of  federal  de¬ 
partments  and  agencies  are  permitted 
to  release  only  information  adapted  to 
regional  or  local  interests.  These  two 
changes  are  designed  to  eliminate 
duplication  of  stories  being  issued  both 
in  Washington  and  in  the  field  at  the 
same  time. 

All  those  on  mailing  lists  for  free 


or  partially  free  government  period¬ 
icals,  report  series,  or  publications 
still  permitted  to  be  issued  and  dis¬ 
tributed  at  regular  or  irregular  inter¬ 
vals,  are  to  be  queried  within  the  next 
30  days  on  whether  they  wish  to  con¬ 
tinue  receiving  such  material  and  if 
they  do,  to  state  their  reasons  for 
continued  receipt  during  the  war. 

Full  texts  of  speeches  are  not  to  be 
sent  to  the  press  unless  made  by  heads 
of  departments  and  independent  agen¬ 
cies  or  by  their  chief  subordinates  on 
major  policy  issues;  and  then  only  to 
Washington  correspondents  and  wire 
services.  Any  other  speeches  con¬ 
sidered  worth  releasing  by  an  agency’s 
information  officer  are  to  be  issued  in 
summary  form  only. 

F«ll  Text  Available 

Distribution  to  the  press  of  full  texts 
of  statistical  or  technical  reports,  pe¬ 
riodicals  or  publications  is  discon¬ 
tinued.  Where  the  information  in 
these  publications  merits  it,  the  in¬ 
formation  officer  of  the  issuing  agency 
or  department  may  prepare  sum¬ 
maries  for  the  use  of  the  press. 
Copies  of  the  full  text  or  such  docu¬ 
ments  will  be  available  to  the  press  on 
specific  request. 

Mailing  of  news  material  from 
Washington  to  weeklies  by  any  gov¬ 
ernment  department  or  agency  is  dis¬ 
continued.  Agencies  may  include 
material  in  the  regular  services  to 
weekly  newspapers  now  maintained 
by  the  Office  of  War  Information. 

Libraries  designated  by  law  as  de¬ 
positories  of  official  publications  or 
bona  fide  libraries  to  whom  the  ser¬ 
vice  has  been  available  in  the  past, 
are  to  continue  to  receive  printed  and 
processed  government  publications  on 
request. 


Washington,  Nov.  12— NewspaJ 
of  the  United  States  helped/^ 
than  their  publishers  knew,  in  deen 
ing  Adolf  Hitler  and  making  k  pj 
sible  for  Lt.-Gen.  Dwi^t  D, 
hower  to  land  his  forces  in  Afriet 

When  Eisenhower  was  sent  to  Ag. 
land  several  months  ago,  no 
was  made  to  hide  the  fact  thR  k 
would  lead  the  American  offean 
when  and  where  it  was  laintfii^ 
While  Berlin  and  Rome  were  i 
of  his  presence  in  England,  th^ 
assured  no  second  front  wai 
way. 

Eiseahowar  Report  PImM 

A  few  days  before  the  an^ 
moved  out,  an  official  sauntsii 
through  the  press  room  of  die  Oh 
of  War  Information  dropped  i  wj 
strong  hint  that  Eisenhower  w » 
route  to  the  United  States  fcr  WUi 
House  and  War  Department  cods- 
ences.  Newsmen  seized  upon  th 
port  eagerly.  They  verified  the  hd 
that  the  general  had  left  LoodoRl|| 
calling  the  War  Department 
ship  interposed  no  objection  to  pbl 
lication  of  that  news,  and  the  gie»f 
lation  which  followed  went  all  li 
return  of  Eisenhower  to  the  Uddl 
States.  That  also  was  permitld 
be  cabled  abroad  and,  without  Md 
reached  the  Axis  capitals.  Biekwil 
moving  on  North  Africa  acta4| 
were  described  by  Berlin  rah 
“British”;  obviously  there  wi 
thought  there  of  a  second  front  bad 
laimched  while  the  leader  of  4 
movement  was  “enroutc  to  WadiR| 
ton.” 

Elmer  Davis  was  one  of  4e 
persons  in  Washington  familia  ^ 
the  entire  plan.  President 
had  record^  his  speech  to  die 
people  in  their  own  language, 
White  House.  No  one  was  jn 
with  him  but  Admiral  leakjj^ 
assistant  chief  of  staff,  and  the 
technician  who  handled  the  n 
Two  military  men  were  seleda 
carry  the  records  (only  two  i 
were  made  and  their  couriers  *Bi 
aware  what  was  in  the  packig*' 
trusted  to  them).  One  went  to u 
don,  the  other  to  New  York. 

OWI  on  24-Honr  Daty 

Meanwhile,  sections  of  0^ 

24 -hour  duty,  but  no  officiu  • 


ploye  was  aware  of  the 


than  that  part  of  it  which  com 
the  task  immediately  hew 
Actually,  directives  were  beffli 
pared  for  guidance  of 
gram  transmitters  abroad, 
ous  other  details  of  the  first  ^ 
psychological  warfare  in  actusi 
bat.  were  ironed  out. 

One  of  those  who  read 
hower’s  reported  return  wasM 
now  living  in  Washington.  Sa* 
Mr.  Davis’  assistant  and  wM  jm 
rumor  hadn’t  been  confinneA 
assured  her  he  had  no  perso^*'™ 
edge  of  developments.  He  sw 
he  had  none — and  there^ 
peace  in  the  family,  for  Da^H 
ant  is  Milton  Eisenhower, 
the  lieutenant  general. 
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J  to  be  effected  to  meet  them. 

Mileage  has  been  curtailed,  but  few 
were  reported  of  company- 
1  or  employe-owned  automobiles 


topshl 

V*| 


Dailies  Effected  Many  Changes 
llo  Meet  Gasoline  Rationing 

Eastern  Papers  Not  Handicapped  Seriously 
In  Curtailing  Mileage  .  .  .  Greater  Use  of 
Public  Transportation,  Phones  Necessary 

SURVEY  by  Editor  &  Publisher  of  busses  and  general  trucking  concerns,  weeks  were  able  to  get  a  sufficient 
effects  of  gasoline  rationing  on  “We  have  cut  out  two  editions  on  amount  of  gas  allowance  to  carry  on 
^Derations  of  eastern  newspapers,  our  morning  paper  and  two  editions  their  usual  work.  Now,  however,  they 
e  to  guide  publishers  in  meeting  on  the  evening.  are  being  restricted  to  ‘B’  rations, 

^tions^  which  will  arise  when  the  “Our  cut  in  mileage  on  company-  Just  as  in  other  departments,  they  are 
nine  soon  becomes  nation-wide  owned  vehicles  for  the  past  three  using  busses,  bicycles  and  sidewalks 
that  no  dailies  have  been  months  is  shown  by  the  following  to  do  only  what  we  determine  to  be 
uslv  handicapped  to  date  by  the  comparison:  the  absolutely  essential  part  of  this 

rtir>ns  but  numerous  changes  1942  1941  work.  You  can  see  that  this  is  also 

July  .  116,686  204,875  on  a  greatly  reduced  basis.  We  have 

August  .  110,285  203,212  cut  the  jobs  to  the  bone,  eliminating 

September  ..  111,361  212,189  a  great  deal  of  what  we  thought  in 

_ _  “We  have  also  discontinued  use  of  Past  years  was  necessary  work.  We 

5  unable  to  operate.  While  it  was  cars  for  road  men,  using  trains  and  are  making  fewer  calls  on  our  car- 
ible  to  obtain  supplementary  “B”  busses  instead.  This  slows  up  the  riers,  carriers’  parents,  news  dealers, 
or  “C”  cards  in  some  cases,  edi-  operation,  but  nevertheless,  due  to  the  are  using  the  telephone  to 

advertising  and  business  de-  great  influx  of  defense  worders,  cir-  verify  complaints,  stops,  starts,  where 
lents  found  it  necessary  to  use  culation  continue^'  to  mount.  formerly  this  was  done  by  a  personal 

transportation  lines  and  to  “September  circulation  for  the  dai-  district  manager.  We  are 

greater  reliance  on  the  tele-  lies  (morning  and  evening)  shows  a  holding  fewer  meetings  of  our  car- 
ine  to  meet  the  rationing  situation,  gain  of  16,710  over  last  year,  while  the  ^i^rs.  We  are  checking  routes  less 
ivB«ri«Hcts  Sammariied  Sunday  for  the  same  month  shows  an  other  words,  just  trying  to 

*  “  1  j  u  increase  of  over  22  583  ”  Set  by  as  best  we  can  and  keep  the 

question  were  CharloUe  (N.  C.)  Observer:  business  going.  Our  outside  travelling 

m  Its  croK-section  survey.  Bne  •  many  cases  it  was  nossible  ^  the  circulation  department 

Sr  the  haJidicaSof  vT-  individual  members  of  our^staff  to  untU  recenUy  were  able  to  get  enough 
the  renltos  Of  obtain  extra  gas  rations  over  and  gas  to  keep  their  work  pretty  well  on 
J,Z£roSld  above  the  basic  ‘A’  ration.  The  addi-  a  normal  basis.  Now.  however,  the 

/vt  ■'I  Free  Press  tional  ration,  of  course,  was  usually  »«ost  of  our  field  men  are  getting  only 
Tbe  Burlington  (Vt.)  free  r  e  determined  bv  how  far  the  individual  ®  rations.  This  curtails  their  effec- 

tive  work  almost  to  the  vanishing 
extra  ration’  5^-  whether  or  not  other  modes  of  trans-  Poi"t.  The  men  are  using  busses  and 
Portation  were  available  to  him.  trains  and  it  is  taking  about  two  men 

wme  c^b,  yes.  never  our  nractice  in  the  *0  cover  the  territory  in  a  less  satis- 

Wm  mileage  cut  and  how  much  in  was  never  our  practice  m  me  ,  manner  than  one  man  for- 

mpective  departments?  A.-Edi-  news  department  for  the  reporters  to  ^7  cwerS  We  have  not  had 
nil  nirtailmAnt  le<w  than  20%  make  extensive  use  of  their  automo-  "[leriy  covers,  we  nave  not  naa 

mnirmlment  less  man  MVo.  ,  .  connection  with  their  work  *nne  to  see  the  results  of  this  in  our 

W  mbdity  to  get  gasdme  sen-  ^  ^  formerly  used  their  collections  from  our  carriers  and  deal- 

Tam Vas  ers  but  you  can  readily  understand 

-  uiSto  of^r'Lrbecrr^^^^^  busses,  taxicabs,  etc.  that  with  the  restrictions  making  it 

«ns?  A.— None  in  editorial.  Calls  on  Customars  Dccraastd 

Other  papers  in  eastern  seaboard  “In  the  advertising  department,  in- 
>tes  responded  as  follows:  dividuals  were  able  to  get  extra  ra- 

tions  oyer  and  above  the  basic ‘A’ on  w* are  finding  that  our  field  men  are 
The  Umon-Leader  found  It  an  mffividual  basis,  depending  u^n  having  more  changes  to  make  in  their 
ulnr  hlih  ^  ^  much  of  its  mile-  the  distance  he  lived  from  the  office  carriers  than  they  can  get  around  to. 

^  tor  both  company-owned  and  em-  and  the  available  modes  of  public  under  the  restrictions, 
loye-owned  cars  in  its  various  de-  transportation,  etc.  Our  men  in  the 
Dtnts,  but  so  far  we  have  avoided  advertising  department  did  formerly  “We  operated  four  company-owned 
undue  hardships  by  the  restric-  use  their  cars  extensively  in  calling  automobiles  under  normal  conditions. 

I  imposed.  on  their  clients,  but  this  has  neces-  Ooe  was  used  by  our  staff  photogra- 

“We  are  attempting  to  reduce  mile-  sarily  been  curtailed  so  that  the  use  pher.  Up  to  the  present,  we  have 
■  to  not  over  5,000  miles  per  year  of  the  car  is  held  within  the  limits  of  been  able  to  get  ‘C’  rations  for  this 
our  most  traveled  men.  Extra  an  ‘A’  or  ‘B’  rationing  card.  Busses  car.  The  new  regulations,  however, 
line  rations  have  been  obtained  and  taxicabs  are  being  used  wherever  indicate  that  a  newspaper  photogra- 
"er,  and  retread  tires  when  possible.  Naturally,  5iis  has  resulted  Pber  will  be  removed  from  the  pre- 
1  were  obtained  very  largely  in  in  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  calls  ferred  list.  This  doubtless  means  that 
ce  of  the  present  restrictions,  made  on  the  customer  and  such  calls  this  car  will  get  ‘B’  rations  in  the 
T  New  Hampshire  now  operates  as  are  made  are  held  to  a  minimum,  future.  The  other  three  automobiles 
all  classes  of  newspapermen.  There  is  a  great  deal  more  work  being  e  getting  ‘B’  rations  and  we  have 
^  We  have  never  been  forced  to  take  done  by  telephone  than  heretofore  and  bad  to  curtail  the  use  of  those  cars 
y  car  off  of  the  road  as  a  result.”  a  considerable  amount  by  letter.  accordingly.” 

Baltimore's  Exporieaco  “lu  the  circulation  department,  our  The  Wilmington  (Del.)  Joumal- 

^  Baltimore  Sun:  “In  reference  district  men  up  until  the  past  two  Every  Evening  and  Morning  News: 
®dividual  staff  members,  very  few  '  '  '  —  ■  '■ 

’  ''EW  EXCISE  TAXES  OF  INTEREST  TO  NEWSPAPERS 

■here  necessaiv  and"are  swl  REVENUE  ACT  recently  passed  contains  excise  tax  changes  ol 

‘8  used.  We  are  able  to  do  this  in  interest  to  newspapers.  In  order  to  clarify  the  situation  the  ANPA  in 
imore,  as  the  city  is  quite  com-  Bulletin  Nov.  5  summarized  the  taxes  as  follows:  Tax  on  electric  signs 
“id  there  are  no  long  runs.  The  ®^bninated.  Tax  on  photographic  material  increased  (except  for  cameras 
torial  department  advises  there  has  ^®*8bing  more  than  4  pounds)  from  10%  to  25%.  Tax  on  photographic  films, 
lu  uo  curtailment  in  their  work  due  ^nd  sensitized  paper  increased  from  10%  to  15%.  Tax  on  telephone 

Byline  rationing.  and  radio  telephone  toll  messages  costing  more  than  24c  increased  from 

to  cars  being  unable  to  operate  ^  20%.  Tax  on  local  telephone  service  and  telephone  toll  messages 

*  of  restrictions,  80%  of  our  costing  24c  or  less  increased  from  6%  to  10%.  Tax  on  leased  wires,  tele- 
ulation  in  rural  districts  has  typewriter,  and  talking  circuit  special  service  charges  increased  from  10% 
line  bre  and  fo  15%.  Tax  on  wire  and  equipment  service  (including  stock  quotations. 

N  lud  1  ooo  IK*”®'  ,  of  which  and  information  services,  burglar  alarm  or  fire  alarms)  tax  remains  at  5%. 

discontin  ‘be  city,  have  Transportation  of  persons — tax  increased  from  5%  to  10%.  Transportation 

beyond  th  t  long  distance  of  property — tax  is  imposed  of  3%  except  in  the  case  of  coal  where  it  is  4c 
lible,  Were  "^borover  it  was  per  short  ton.  All  of  the  above  taxes  became  effective  Nov.  1  except  the  tax 
Pu  on  railroads  or  on  transportation  of  property  which  becomes  effective  Dec.  1. 


impossible  to  call  on  these  outside 
carriers  and  dealers,  there  will  doubt¬ 
less  be  a  tendency  on  their  part  to  lag 
in  getting  their  payrments  to  our  office. 


“As 


auls 


“The  News-Journal  papers  have  not 
been  seriously  affected  by  gas  ra¬ 
tioning.  This  is  largely  because  Wil¬ 
mington  is  a  pretty  compact  city  and 
our  men  are  able  to  get  around  by 
both  trackless  trolleys  and  in  emer¬ 
gencies  by  taxicabs.  Here,  however, 
are  answers  to  the  specific  questions 
which  you  ask: 

“1.  Several  members  of  our  re- 
portorial,  advertising  and  circulation 
staff  did  receive  B  cards.  All  of  these 
men  use  their  cars  in  their  daily  work 
for  us. 

“2.  Mileage  has  been  cut  but  it  is 
impossible  to  give  any  figures.  For 
instance,  one  circulation  road  man 
who  used  to  cover  the  entire  state  by 
automobile  now  does  his  work  mostly 
by  telephone.  In  other  cases,  as  I 
have  said,  our  men  are  learning  to 
walk  and  are  using  trolley  coaches 
and  taxicabs. 

“3.  We  do  not  feel  that  work  has 
been  curtailed  to  any  extent. 

“4.  No  company  cars  or  employe 
owned  cars,  which  are  used  in  the 
business,  are  out  of  commission  en¬ 
tirely.” 

A  newspaper  in  the  50,000-100,000 
circulation  class,  with  morning,  eve¬ 
ning  and  Sunday  editions,  preferred 
to  remain  anonymous  but  wrote  as 
follows: 

Editorial  Milaaga  Halved 

“Our  experience  runs  something  like 
this: 

“Editorial  Department:  Yes,  we 
found  that  individual  staff  members 
were  able  to  obtain  extra  rations  in 
the  form  of  ‘B’  cards.  Mileage  was 
cut  one-third  to  one-half  due  to  a 
more  discriminating  selection  of  spot 
pictures  to  be  taken,  and  in  the  cov¬ 
ering  of  news  stories,  fires,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  we  use  busses  more  or  depend 
upon  a  news  correspondent  in  the 
particular  locality  to  cover  the  story. 
All  cars  used  in  the  Editorial  Depart¬ 
ment  are  employe  owned.  A  ‘C’  card 
was  furnished  to  the  chief  photog¬ 
rapher. 

“Circulation  Department:  Here 
motor  route  drivers  as  independent 
contractors  owning  their  own  cars 
with  one  or  two  exceptions,  were  able 
to  get  ‘C’  cards  without  difficulty;  one 
of  our  district  managers  was  unable 
to  get  more  than  a  ‘B’  card  which  seri¬ 
ously  curtailed  his  work  in  keeping 
the  distribution  organization  intact, 
the  use  of  busses  being  both  inade¬ 
quate  and  too  slow  a  means  of  getting 
about  for  district  manager  work.  The 
difficulty  hinged  on  the  fact  that  news¬ 
papers  were  not  specifically  mentioned 
in  the  preferred  mileage  section  of  the 
gasoline  rationing  regulations.  Mile¬ 
age  of  company  owned  truck  was  cur¬ 
tailed  due  to  ODT  regulations.  Bi¬ 
cycles  were  used  for  certain  deliv¬ 
eries  due  to  curtailment  of  truck  mile¬ 
age. 

“Advertising  Department:  The  work 
of  personnel  assigned  to  contacting 
accounts  and  prospects  in  outlying 
territory  was  seriously  curtailed  since 
we  were  unable  to  get  more  than  ‘B’ 
cards  for  employe  owned  cars.  This 
resulted  in  greater  use  of  the  tele¬ 
phone,  busses,  as  well  as  loss  of  busi¬ 
ness  due  to  inability  to  contact  per¬ 
sonally.” 

An  evening  paper  in  the  50,000  cir¬ 
culation  group  which  did  not  wish  its 
name  used  gave  this  information: 

"Circulation  Department — All  de¬ 
livery  and  routemen  received  ‘C’ 
cards;  supervisors,  ‘B’  cards.  One  edi¬ 
tion  eliminated.  City  deliveries  con- 
■solidated.  Suburban  deliveries  con¬ 
fined  to  main  arteries,  which  meant 
the  discontinuance  of  all  single  copies 
on  side  roads.  Mileage  saving — ap¬ 
proximately  40%.  No  difficulty  ex¬ 
perienced  getting  extra  rations. 

Advertising  Department — Members 
(Continued  on  page  42) 
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BOSTON,  Nov.  10— Nearly  60  New 
England  newspaper  advertising  ex¬ 
ecutives  attended  the  NENAEA  an¬ 
nual  meeting  at  the  Parker  House,  to¬ 
day,  and  elected  Charles  J.  O’Connor, 
New  London  (Conn.)  Day,  president 
for  1943.  The  meeting  discussed  all 
the  wartime  problems  of  newspaper 
advertising;  heard  Sherman  Bowles, 
publisher  of  the  Springfield  (Mass.) 
papers,  explain  what  his  papers  are 
doing  about  new  business,  the  help 
problem  and  keeping  up  all  linage. 

Elected  to  serve  with  President 
O’Connor  were  Harold  C.  Allen,  Brat- 
tleboTX)  (Vt.)  Reformer,  vice-presi¬ 
dent;  William  F.  Hallisey,  Brockton 
(Mass.)  Enterprise  &  Times,  secre- 
lary-treasiu'er.  The  oflScers,  together 
with  Henry  M.  Healy,  Holyoke  (Mass.) 
Transcript  -  Telegram,  retiring  presi¬ 
dent.  make  up  the  new  Executive 
Committee  along  with  the  following: 
Charles  H.  Conland,  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Courant;  I.  R.  Van  Aurmen,  Pawtucket 
(R.  I.)  Times;  Ross  W.  Stevens,  Ports¬ 
mouth  (N.  H.)  Herald;  Allen  W.  In¬ 
man,  Fitchburg  (Mass.)  Sentinel;  and 
E.  Bartlett  Barnes.  Bristol  (Conn.) 
Press. 

Bowies  Tells  of  War  Ads 

Mr.  Bowles,  leader  of  the  morning 
discussion,  told  about  the  Industrial 
institutional  campaign  that  is  being 
run  in  the  Springfield  area.  He  ex¬ 
plained  that  the  manpower  situation 
is  becoming  increasingly  troublesome 
to  manufacturers  everywhere,  and  that 
diat  was  the  object  behind  the  insti¬ 
tutional  campaign.  The  campaign  set 
out  to  educate  the  employes  of  the 
need  to  stay  on  the  job,  and  a  general 
“fit  for  work”  theme  including  “Watch 
the  Liquor  Problem.”  He  reported 
that  the  liquor  people  in  the  mid- 
Massachusetts  area  became  interested 
in  the  campaign,  stressing  moderation 
in  drinking.  The  liquor  dealers  were 
interested  from  the  angle  that  the  war 
^ort  is  of  utmost  importance,  that 
moderation  is  necessary  to  keep 
workers  on  the  job,  and  that  the  sup¬ 
ply  of  liquor  is  all  the  time  going  down 
with  no  replacements  for  the  duration. 

There  are  12  ads  in  the  campaign, 
and  union  and  management  have  gone 
over  the  copy  together.  One  ad  will 
be  about  “What  efforts  does  the  man¬ 
agement  make  to  have  things  flow 
along  easily?”  A  clearer  understand¬ 
ing  by  the  employes  of  the  manage¬ 
ment’s  position  as  well  as  the  union’s 
position,  were  objectives  of  the  cam¬ 
paign  of  such  ads.  The  series  started 
in  September  and  one  ad  runs  every 
week. 

Manufacturers  reported  that  the 
campaign  had  a  good  effect  on  pro¬ 
duction  and  women  showed  up  some 
bad  conditions.  Production  quotas 
were  set  by  Management  or  Labor  on 
an  “average,”  but  this  new  drive  has 
“put  quotas  out  of  business,”  with  a 
general  overall  increase  in  production 
reported. 

Doportmeat  Storo  Liaoqe  Oowa 

The  morning  discussion  tended  tc 
•show  that  department  store  linage  war 
generally  down;  one  big  Fall  Rivei 
store  had  cut  its  advertising  16%,  foi 
example.  It  was  foimd  that  when 
retail  sales  are  up,  linage  is  down. 
Most  of  the  newspapermen  felt,  how¬ 
ever,  that  nothing  could  be  done  about 
it. 

Mention  was  made  of  Inventory  Day, 
sponsored  by  the  Treasury  Depart¬ 
ment,  on  Dec.  7.  A  big  folk)  called 
“Big  Guns”  was  reported  soon  to  be 
distributed  for  local  papers. 


Most  papers  felt  that  they  had  pro¬ 
moted  War  Bonds  about  to  the  limit, 
and  felt  that  something  new  was 
needed.  The  feeling  was  expressed 
that  they  “can’t  see  promoting  War 
Bonds  further  unless  there  is  some 
form  of  subsidy  to  keep  it  rolling.” 

Special  editions  have  felt  the  short¬ 
age  of  manpower,  making  it  virtually 
impossible  to  seek  that  form  of  ad¬ 
vertising.  the  New  England  papers  re¬ 
ported.  “I  think  we  have  been  to  the 
pump  once  too  often,”  one  ad  man  said. 
Every  source  of  possible  tie-ins  have 
been  exploited,  he  said,  and  it’s  about 
all  there  is.  Several  papers  said  they 
were  already  working  on  the  Inven¬ 
tory  Day  tie-ins  on  Dec.  7  promotion. 
It  was  felt  that  bond  advertising  would 
feel  diminishing  returns,  as  will  bond 
sales.  One  ad  man  ventured  that  “Wo¬ 
men  in  the  War”  is  “a  swell  series, 
but  not  a  bond  promotion.” 

At  the  luncheon  session  Howard  L. 
Martin,  advertising  manager,  John  P. 
Squire  Co.,  spoke  on  “Where  Does  the 
Food  Man  Go  from  Here?”  Martin 
reviewed,  in  particular,  the  Squire 
objectives  in  1943  advertising,  feeling 
that  most  of  the  industry  would  also 
resort  to  some  type  of  brand  adver¬ 
tising.  He  said  that  price  ceilings  had 
worked  a  hardship  on  the  meat  in¬ 
dustry,  and  that  advertising  was 
forced  to  promote  profitable  cuts. 

"Educational"  vt.  Institutional  Adt 

Institutional  advertising,  he  said,  had 
received  some  bad  undercurrent  of 
criticism  as  being  too  much  on  the 
“flag  raising”  type.  Squire’s  will  take 
on  an  “educational”  line  of  ads  which 
will  tell  about  the  lesser  known  cuts 
and  how  to  prepare  them  in  many 
delectable  ways.  The  bulk  of  the 
Squire  advertising,  he  forecast,  would 
be  run  in  the  newspapers. 

Martin  outlined  several  things  which 
the  local  advertising  departments 
could  do  to  the  mutual  aid  of  the 
national  advertiser  and  themselves. 
These  included:  explaining  to  local 
dealers  and  retailers  the  objective 
and  necessity  for  “educational”  or  in¬ 
stitutional  advertising;  urging  new 
cuts  be  explained  in  editorials  on 
wartime  food;  to  make  better  house¬ 
hold  pages  for  the  housewife;  and  to 
keep  the  national  advertiser  primed 
on  what  the  local  paper  can  do  for 
him. 

Following  the  banquet  all  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  NENAEA  rose  in  a  moment 
of  silent  homage  to  a  former  member. 


A.  B.  Lincoln,  former  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant, 
who  died  just  about  a  year  ago  to  the 
day. 

The  annual  newspaper  advertising 
contest  inaugurated  last  year  will  be 
suspended  for  the  duration,  according 
to  the  vote  of  the  members.  All  ex¬ 
pressed  hope  that  it  could  be  resumed 
directly  after  the  war  period.  Sherman 
Bowles,  whose  institutional  campaign 
was  taken  up  in  the  morning  session, 
offered  mats  on  the  campaign  to  other 
papers.  The  charge  will  be  about 
$1.50  and  orders  should  be  sent  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  secretary. 


Few  Papers  Get 
ODT  Certificates 
Of  War  Necessity 

Many  Tell  Eastman 
Entire  Functions  Must  ^ 
To  Comply  With  New  On|J 


5  U.  P.  Berlin  Staffers 
Collaborate  on  Book 


“This  is  the  Enemy,”  a  book  which 
was  drafted  in  Bad  Nauheim  by  five 
interned  United  Press  reporters  from 
Berlin  under  the  very  noses  of  the 
Gestapo,  was  published  Nov.  12  by 
Little,  Brown.  Collaborating  with 
Frederick  Oeschsner,  United  Press 
Central  European  manager,  were 
Joseph  W.  Grigg,  Jr.,  UP.  Berlin  man¬ 
ager;  Jack  M.  Fleischer,  Clinton  B. 
Conger  and  Glen  M.  Stadler,  all  of  the 
Berlin  staff. 

Almost  daily  during  their  five- 
month  internment  they  held  secret 
huddles,  unknown  to  their  Gestapo 
guards,  and  thrashed  out  the  outlines 
of  the  proposed  book.  When  they 
were  released  in  May,  they  smuggled 
their  notes  across  the  frontier  with  the 
help  of  other  Americans. 

Tlie  book  is  a  first  hand  story  of 
Nazi  Germany  and  its  menace  to  world 
civilization.  It  had  to  be  written 
largely  from  memory  at  Bad  Nauheim 
and  their  notes  pooled  their  collective 
recollections  of  facts  worth  knowing 
about  the  Nazis,  including  propaganda 
and  military  techniques. 
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G.  H.  FISK  NAMED 

Montreal,  Nov.  9 — G.  Harold  Fisk, 
who  has  been  closely  associated  with 
the  work  of  the  Newsprint  Association 
of  Canada,  has  been  named  by  the 
Wartime  Prices  and  Trade  Board  as 
special  assistant  to  the  Newsprint 
Administrator,  R.  L.  Weldon,  it  was 
learned  this  week.  Mr.  Fisk  has  been 
granted  leave  of  absence  by  his  com¬ 
pany,  Stevenson  &  Kellogg,  manage¬ 
ment  engineers. 


KOOP  IN  NAVY 

Washington,  Nov.  9— Theodore  G. 
Koop,  administrative  assistant  to  Cen¬ 
sor  Byron  Price,  was  commissioned 
lieutenant  (j.g.)  in  the  U.  S.  Navy 
today  and  immediately  assigned  to 
the  duties  he  had  been  performing  as 
a  civilian  in  the  Office  of  Censorship. 


Washtngton,  Nov.  12— Few 
papers  will  have  their  required  (®i 
certificates  of  war  necessity  wbei  l!i 
Nov.  15  deadline  is  reached, 
there  is  an  11th  hour  rush  of 
cations  and  processing  in  the  0|et  i 
Defense  Transportation. 

The  complex  forms  necessary  hij 
filled  out  are  causing  difficulty,  h 
that  is  only  the  beginning.  Hie'|^ 
lishers,  complying  with  ODT  Odia 
5  and  6  reduced  mileage  25%,  euttu 
call  backs  and  special  deliveth^ai 
have  otherwise  economized,  but  tij 
the  reduced  mileages  which  i  & 
basic  purpose  of  the  new 
ODT-21,  they  face  the  requiraaotS 
further  curtailment  and  manyofhEj 
have  told  the  Eastman  office  they 
at  a  loss  to  find  methods  shot  j 
eliminating  entire  functions. 


Problam  Paculiar  fe  PrtM 

One  of  the  factors  on  whidi  car- 
tailment  will  be  based  is 
trucks  move  with  full  or  part  Iot&| 
and  in  newsnaner  delivery,  it  i 
{Minted  out,  this  gives  rise  to  a  bA-1 
lem  not  found  elsewhere.  A  puthdel 
can  move  full  loads,  usually,  ody!^ 
holding  the  truck  for  later  ciis 
If  the  mileage  allocation  is  yat&ld 
upon  the  number  of  trips  ffiatedf 
be  saved  if  only  full  truckloadi 
carried,  the  problem  of  editiomi 
again,  after  once  being  settled  » ^ 
basis  of  population  in  the  circolii|| 
area. 

The  many  sides  of  the  situatiaatl 
fronting  newspapers  could  notl*h| 
veloned  in  oral  statements  and  y 
await  the  submission  of  filled-teyil 
cation  forms.  There  is  one  ray  of  kw 
in  sight:  assuming  a  puUbhtr  4 
been  operating  a  total  of  lOOJW^ 
and  on  the  basis  of  his  ODT 
tion  he  is  allocated  5O,(X)0  mfla 
truck  driving,  he  will  be  given  p 
line  ration  books  for  four  mondi'i 
or  200,000  miles.  ’That  amount  w 
carry  him  for  two  months 
mileage — assuming  he  is  penniyii 
consume  his  rations  to  that  ei« 
and  application  for  supplenaenlds^ 
plies  may  be  filed  and  acted  up* 
the  interim.  There  is  no  assurac 
this  point  that  operation  along  ^ 
lines  will  be  sanctioned. 


NENAEA'*  1943  officers  elected  in  Boston.  Left  to  right:  William  F.  Hallisey,  Brockton 
(Mass.)  Enterprise  &  Times,  secretary-treasurer;  Charles  J.  O'Connor,  New  London 
(Conn.)  Day,  president;  Henry  M.  Healy,  Holyoke  (Mass.)  Transcript-Telegram, 
retiring  president;  and  Harold  C.  Allen,  Brattleboro  (Vt.)  Reformer,  vice-president. 


L.  I.  R.  R.  IN  118  PAPERS 

In  a  series  of  advertisenwiAW 
pearing  in  118  New  York  City,  Bi-J 
lyn  and  Long  Island  daily  and  wj 
newspapers,  the  Long  Island  RjbJ 
on  Nov.  10  began  presentation 
public  of  the  results  of  a 
pendent  study  of  its  affairs  oj 
J.  G.  White  Engineering  Cotp-  J 
trons  were  questioned  to  “teU  • 
we  are  doing  well  and  doing 
and  the  report  reveals  the 
as  a  well-operated  railroad 
improvements.  The  State 
Service  Commission  has  tunud®^ 
the  railroad’s  application  for  • 
crease  in  commutation  fare*t 
report  points  out  that  “the 
ments  that  are  necessary  w^B 
vide  an  impressively  supenw*^ 
railroad  service  are  not  justifle*^ 
out  assurance  of  sufficient 
warrant  the  large-scale 
such  improvements  require. 
ing  commutation  fares 
quate,”  the  first  ad  says  tM 
“as  assurance  of  adequate 
permits,  stands  ready  to  do 
toward  achievement  of  the  pw'w 
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cartoonists  rejoice  with  us  over  the  YEAR'S  BEST  NEWS  FROM  AFRICA 


— -Charles  Werner  in  ChU'aiio  Sui 


—  Fred  Packer  in  New  York  Mirror. 


— S.  J.  Ray  in  Kansas  City  Star. 


Hearst  Lays  Down 
Interview  Policy 
For  His  Reporters 

Seeks  to  End  “Unpleasant 
Phases"  . . .  Urges  Shorthand 
Be  Used  to  Aid  Accuracy 

A  memorandum  sent  recently  by 
William  Randolph  Hearst  to  all  edi- 
ton,  publishers  and  reporters  of  his 
aewspapers  laid  down  a  policy  to 
eliminate  “unpleasant  phases  of  in- 
twriews”  and  end  the  rise  of  photo- 
{nphs  which  place  prominent  sub- 
letts  “in’  a  disagreeable  light.”  His 
plan,  he  explained,  should  overcome 
in  part  at  least  “the  needless  prejudice 
«f  the  public  against  newspapers.” 

Mr.  Hearst  also  told  his  staffs  that 
he  has  “found  to  my  sorrow  that  in¬ 
terviews  are  almost  always  distorted” 
and  said  accuracy  would  be  greatly 
sided  if  all  interviewers  wrote  short¬ 
hand. 

Weald  Moke  Newsmen  Popular 

His  memo,  titled  “Advice  to  re¬ 
porters  and  editors,”  follows: 

“Be  courteous  and  considerate. 
Make  newspapers  and  newspaper  men 
popular. 

“Please  try,  when  interviewing  or 
photographing  reputable  people,  to 
■•he  the  interview  or  photograph  as 
as  possible.  We  want  our 
**presentative  to  be  welcome. 

“Kindly  avoid  statements,  or  quo- 
btions  in  the  interviews,  which  em- 
wrass  the  persons  interviewed. 

"^dly  eliminate  photographs 
*™ch  place  the  person  being  photo- 
P^hed  in  a  disagreeable  light. 

“  we  can  do  this  consistently,  I 
*®  sure  we  will  be  able  to  remove  a 
P*^t  deal  of  the  prejudice  existing 
*l*h'st  newspapers. 

“People  are  often  afraid  of  the 
^wspaper  reporter  and  photographer 
because  something  unplea- 
_  which  develops  in  the  interview 
«  m  the  photograph  will  be  seized 
as  the  ‘best  news’  by  the  re- 
ix^r— or  the  editor. 

^  sure  the  editors  will  realize 
d^  lengthy  and 

"^ed  explanation. 

withlJ  \J^  wUl  agree 

oimlef*  elimination  of  these 

®sant  phases  of  interviews  and 


illustration,  and  the  presentation  of 
the  more  pleasing  opportunities  of  an 
interview  or  photograph,  will  help 
make  newspapers  more  popular  with 
the  public,  and  help  newspaper  re¬ 
porters  and  photographers  in  getting 
more  compliance  from  private  people 
in  securing  the  interviews  and  photo¬ 
graphs  newspaper  men  want. 

Seeks  to  Overcome  Prejudice 

“Of  course  this  restriction  refers 
only  to  reputable  people. 

“I  have  no  idea  of  coddling  crim¬ 
inals,  or  flattering  anyone  who  de¬ 
serves  criticism. 

“This  is  merely  a  plan  to  over¬ 
come,  in  part  at  least,  the  needless 
prejudice  of  the  public  against  news¬ 
papers,  and  the  dread  which  exists  to 
a  large  extent  among  private  people  of 
newspaper  interviews  and  photo¬ 
graphs. 

“I  myself  will  never  give  an  inter¬ 
view  that  I  do  not  write  out  in  reply 
to  questions  propounded  by  the  inter¬ 
viewer. 

“I  have  found  to  my  sorrow  that 
interviews  are  almost  always  distorted 
— either  deliberately  to  make  the  in¬ 
terviewed  say  what  the  reporter  thinks 
he  ought  to  have  said  or  else  unin¬ 
tentionally  through  bad  memory — or 
bad  judgment 

“Accuracy  would  be  greatly  aided 
if  all  interviewers  wrote  shorthand. 

“But  even  that  would  not  prevent 
the  unfortunate  tendency  of  news¬ 
paper  reporters  to  make  ‘news’  out  of 
some  unfortunate  utterance  or  inci¬ 
dent  which  might  develop  in  the 
course  of  the  interview.” 

OPA  ON  PHOTOSTATS 

Washington,  Nov.  9 — Blueprinting, 
photostating  and  similar  photographic 
processes  of  reproduction,  are  ex¬ 
empted  from  OPA  price  ceilings  when 
furnished  in  connection  with  books, 
magazines,  newspapers  and  period¬ 
icals.  When  not  furnished  in  one  of 
those  connections,  they  are  subject  to 
the  general  maximum  price  regula¬ 
tion,  the  OPA  has  announced. 

CENSORSHIP  IN  MEXICO 

Censorship  over  mail,  telegraph  and 
telephone  was  established  in  Mexico, 
Nov.  8.  The  official  gazette  published 
28  articles  of  a  decree  announcing  the 
creation  of  censorship  bureaus  in 
various  post-offices,  cable  and  tele¬ 
phone  premises.  English  and  Spanish 
may  be  used  ordinarily. 


Wage  Control 

Prevents 

"Belo  Contracts" 

Changing  to  Dallas  News 
Method  of  Payment  Would 
Violate  Freeze-Order 

By  JAMES  L.  WICK 

Washington  Editor,  Prentice-Hall,  Inc. 

Many  publishers  had  been  planning 
to  adopt  the  A.  H.  Belo  (Dallas  Mom- 
ninq  News)  wage-hour  contract  when 
and  if  the  Supreme  Court  rejected  the 
application  of  the  Wage-Hour  Admin¬ 
istration  for  a  re-hearing. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  now  re¬ 
jected  the  application,  thus  re-affirm¬ 
ing  its  decision  validating  the  Belo 
contract,  but  the  publishers  who 
waited,  have  waited  too  long. 

Firms  which  put  the  contract  into 
effect  before  the  Byrnes  orders  con¬ 
trolling  wages  (Oct.  3)  and  salaries 
(Oct.  27)  may  be  assumed  to  be  in  a 
satisfactory  position,  but  the  new 
Byrnes  orders  definitely  kill  chances 
to  begin  the  Belo  method  today. 

Method  of  Contract 

The  Belo  contract  is  a  method 
where,  by  contract,  employer  could 
usually  limit  his  total  wage-hour  lia¬ 
bility  to  a  fixed  weekly  sum  de¬ 
spite  number  of  hours  worked  by 
employe. 

For  example,  John  Smith  was  paid 
$40  a  week  before  the  Wage-Hour  Act 
went  into  effect,  his  work-week  often 
running  into  50  hours.  With  the  sign¬ 
ing  of  the  Belo  contract,  it  was  agreed 
that  his  hourly  rate  was  to  be  66  2/3 
cents  which  would  pay  him  $26.67  a 
week  for  40  hours  and  $1  an  hour 
thereafter,  with  a  guaranteed  mini¬ 
mum  of  $40  every  week.  Unless 
Smith’s  duties  required  more  than  13 
hours  overtime,  he  would  not  be  en¬ 
titled  to  extra  wages. 

Elssence  of  the  Belo  contract  is  the 
ability  of  employer  to  set  such  an 
hourly  rate  that  employe’s  weekly 
earnings,  calculated  on  hourly  rate 
plus  overtime,  would  not  exceed  the 
amount  of  the  weekly  guarantee.  If 
the  employe’s  hourly  rate  has  to  be 
changed  in  order  to  put  the  “Belo 
Contract”  into  effect,  it  is  now  im¬ 
possible  because  the  new  Byrnes  ord¬ 
ers  prohibit,  without  WLB  approval. 


upward  or  downward  changes  in 
hourly  rates.  Since  the  New  Deal  is 
bitterly  opposed  to  the  Belo  method 
of  neutralizing  the  effect  of  the  wage- 
hour  law,  chances  of  WLB  approval 
are  almost  non-existent. 

Hoarly  Rata 

The  next  question  becomes:  could 
an  employer  put  the  “Belo  Contract” 
into  effect  if  he  chooses  to  leave  the 
hourly  rate  at  the  present  figure? 
Could  you  tell  an  employe  now  getting 
$40  for  40  hours  that  he  is  to  continue 
getting  $1  an  hour,  but  he  is  to  be 
guaranteed  $52  a  week  unless  he  works 
more  than  48  hours,  in  which  case  he 
gets  $1.50  an  hour  for  the  excess? 
That  would  be  a  violation  because 
when  he  worked  48  hours,  he  would 
be  on  his  old  hourly  rate  of  $1,  but 
in  those  weeks  when  he  worked  only 
40  hours,  he  would  be  getting  a  raise 
in  pay,  namely  $1.30  per  hour  which 
seems  to  be  a  violation  of  the  Byrnes 
order. 

Prentice-Hall  has  listed  two  applica¬ 
tions  of  the  “Belo  Contract”  perhaps 
permissible  today,  neither  affecting 
many  firms.  First,  firms  which  are 
in  interstate  commerce  (therefore, 
under  wage-hour  law)  but  employ 
less  than  8  (therefore,  exempt  from 
Byrnes  regulations).  Second,  NEW 
employes  in  positions  which  are  not 
only  new  to  the  firm  but  also  new  to 
area.  (New  employes  in  old  jobs  must 
get  old  pay-scale;  if  job  is  new,  but 
similar  to  others  in  area,  area-stand¬ 
ard  must  prevail.) 

SALLANS  NAMED 

G.  Herbert  Sallans,  general  news 
manager  of  British  United  Press,  and 
formerly  managing  editor  of  Van¬ 
couver  (B.C.)  Sun,  has  been  named 
director  of  public  relations  for  the 
Canadian  army  with  headquarters  at 
Ottawa,  and  has  been  given  leave  of 
absence  from  B.U.P.  H.  C.  Howard, 
a  former  newspaperman,  employed  by 
the  Montreal  financial  house  of  Nes¬ 
bitt,  Thomson  and  Co.  Ltd.,  has  been 
appointed  to  director  of  public  rela¬ 
tions  for  the  Canadian  Navy. 

telegraph"  order 

Washington,  Nov.  9— The  Defense 
Communications  Board  has  ordered 
telegraph  companies  to  discontinue  all 
nmi-essential  services — congratulatory 
and  anniversary  wires,  messenger  and 
shopping  services,  etc.— not  later  than 
Dee.  15. 
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Consistent  Ads 
Brought  Results 
To  Akron  Church 


Rev.  Dallas  Billington 
Uses  Newspaper  Space 
Every  Week 

By  REV.  DALLAS  F.  BILLINGTON 


NAMES  "SPECIAL" 

The  Theis  &  Simpson  Company,  Inc., 
has  been  appointed  national  advertis¬ 
ing  representatives  of  the  St.  Augus¬ 
tine  (Fla.)  Record  effective  Nov.  1. 
This  company  was  also  recently  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Lexington  (Mo.)  Ad¬ 
vertiser-News  and  the  Mexico  (Mo.) 
Ledger. 


partment,  Needham,  Louis  &^^orby.  UnUSUOl  Ads 


Bring  Home 
Results  of  Defect 


United  Churches 
Plan  Ad  Campaign 


Rev.  Billington  is  pastor  of  the 
Akron  Baptist  Temple.  Each 
week  he  runs  from  one  column 
to  a  half  page  in  the  Akron 
Beacon  Journal  featuring  a 
Saturday  Sermonette.  The  re¬ 
sults  of  this  advertising  are  told 
here  by  Rev.  Billington  as  "My 
reason  for  using  newspopers  to 
publish  the  Word  of  God." 


The  churches  of  the  country  are 
turning  to  newspaper  advertising  in  a 


Inc.,  Chicago  advertising  agency, 
entered  the  Army  as  a  private.  He 
has  been  with  the  agency  since  1934. 

Otis  T.  Wingo,  Jr.,  formerly  Wash¬ 
ington  editor  of  Executives  War  Di¬ 
gest  and  Washington  commentator  for 
WMCA  and  the  Atlantic  Coast  Net¬ 
work,  and  Harold  A.  Smith,  formerly 
promotion  manager  of  Liberty  maga¬ 
zine,  have  joined  Young  &  Rubicam 
in  the  Public  Relations  Department. 

Henry  O.  Pattison,  Jr.  will  join  the  ...  _ 

copy  department  of  Benton  &  Bowles,  is  usmg  a  unique  theme  in  four-eclir 
Inc.  effective  Nov.  16.  For  the  past  ads  breaking  this  week  in  magaagg^ 


American  Locomotive  (^ 
Using  Six  4-Color  Ads 
In  Magazines 


The  American  Locomotive  Cornp^j 


^efforPto  br^g  ten  years,  Mr.  Pattison  has  been  aLo-  Believing  that  the  American^ 


First,  it  is  God’s  commandment. 
The  first  law  or  message  ever  sent  to 
man  was  given  to  Moses  to  be  placed 
on  tables  of  stone.  Exodus  34:1. 

More  than  50  times  in  the  Holy 
Bible  God  uses  the  term  write!  We 
find  seven  times  in  the  book  of  Rev¬ 
elation,  where  He  says  to  write  and 
send  it  to  all  of  the  churches.  There¬ 
fore,  it  is  God’s  perfect  plan  that  we 
publish  the  Word  of  God  in  the  daily 
newspapers.  We  have  not  done  what 
God  commanded  us  to  do  until  we 
have  exhausted  every  means  at  our 
finger  tips  to  spread  the  Story  of 
Christ! 

Isaiah  8;  1  tells  us  to  write  this 
message  on  a  great  scroll.  This,  of 
course,  would  be  equivalent  to  our 
metropolitan  newspapers. 

Family  Reads  Papers 
Second,  I  use  the  daily  newspapers 
to  publish  the  Word  of  God  because 
the  business  man  reads  the  front  page, 
the  kiddies  the  funnies,  and  the  house 
wife  reads  the  sales’  page,  this  in¬ 
cludes  the  entire  family.  By  placing 
a  Bible  message  in  the  daily  news¬ 
paper,  I  have  placed  the  Word  of  God 
in  every  home  in  the  area  which  the 
said  paper  would  cover! 

Since  it  is  a  busy  world  that  we 
live  in,  the  ministers  of  today  should 
study  carefully  the  word  of  God.  and 
condense  it  and  place  it  in  the  col¬ 
umns  of  the  newspapers  so  that  all 
mankind  may  know  how  to  be  saved. 

I  have  used  more  than  1,500  inches 
of  space  in  our  daily  newspaper, 
namely,  the  Beacon  Journal,  in  the 
past  year.  It  has  increased  my  at¬ 
tendance  25%;  it  has  increased  our 
offerings  at  least  20%;  and  it  has 
brought  thousands  of  new  faces  to 
our  church.  If  you  will  permit  me  to 
boast  just  a  little,  I  know  of  no  man 
on  the  American  continent  who  has 
bought  as  much  church  space  in  news¬ 
papers  as  we  at  the  Baptist  Temple! 

Here  are  a  few  facts  about  the 
Baptist  Temple,  which  we  in  a  great 
part  give  credit  to  our  local  news¬ 
paper,  the  Beacon  Journal.  We  have 
built  and  paid  for  a  property  worth 
$300,000,  without  a  baidi  loan.  We,  at 
present,  have  the  largest  Adult  Bible 
Class  in  the  world,  attendance  averag¬ 
ing  from  1,500  to  2,000  men  and 
women  every  Sunday  morning.  Our 
present  offerings  will  exceed  well  over 
$2,000  each  Sunday.  In  view  of  these 
facts,  I  maintain  that  we  should  use 
the  daily  newspaper  as  never  before 
in  these  days  of  war  and  distress,  to 
spread  the  Gospel  story  of  our  Lord. 


program  before  the  people  of  every 
community,  according  to  the  Bureau 
of  Advertising. 

Sixteen  denominations  and  creeds, 
Christian  and  Jewish,  are  represented 
in  the  United  Church  Canvass  which 
will  make  its  appeal  to  the  people  of 
the  nation  in  two  periods:  Nov.  15  to 
Dec.  8,  and  Feb.  21  to  March  14.  ’The 
two-fold  purpose  of  the  Canvass  is  to 
urge  people  to  renew  their  active 
participation  in  the  churches  of  their 
choice  and  to  give  their  financial  sup¬ 
port  to  united  community  appeals  for 
local  churches,  as  well  as  for  the  re¬ 
lief  of  distress  among  civilian  victims 
of  war  overseas. 

Under  the  direction  of  Stanley 
Resor,  president  of  J.  Walter  Thomp¬ 
son  Company,  New  York,  there  has 
been  prepaid  a  series  of  institutional 
advertisements  which  will  be  made 
available  to  local  United  Church  Can¬ 
vass  Committees  everywhere,  and  to 
newspapers  in  all  cities. 

Three  ways  of  placing  these  adver¬ 
tisements  have  been  suggested  by  the 
Ad  Bureau:  (1)  through  a  special  ad¬ 
vertising  budget  set  up  by  local 
church  committees  in  each  commu¬ 
nity  for  buying  space;  (2)  through  the 
organization  of  an  advertising  com¬ 
mittee  of  laymen  in  each  locality, 
which  will  seek  group  or  individual 
sponsorship  among  local  business 
houses,  with  the  by-line  “Contributed 
to  the  United  Church  Canvass  by 

. ;”  or  (3)  work  by  local 

committees  in  conjunction  with  the 
advertising  departments  of  newspa¬ 
pers  to  obtain  commercial  sponsor¬ 
ships. 


ciated  with  J.  Walter  Thompson  Com¬ 
pany. 

Putney  Haight,  formerly  with  the 
Chicago  Tribune  and  later  publicity 
director  for  J,  Walter  Thompson  Com¬ 
pany,  Chicago,  has  succeeded  Robert 
Wood,  now  a  lieutenant  commander 
in  the  Navy,  as  publicity  director  of 
the  Borden  Company’s  Chicago  di¬ 
vision.  For  the  past  two  years,  Mr. 
Haight  has  been  located  in  the  Los 
Angeles  area. 

Jabies  R.  Crowell,  New  York  pub¬ 
licist  and  author  of  several  books  and 
numerous  magazine  articles,  has  joined 
the  public  relations  staff  of  N,  W.  Ayer 
&  Son,  Inc. 

Dr.  Wallace  H.  Wulfeck,  research 
authority,  has  joined  Federal  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agency,  Inc.,  New  York,  as 
director  of  research  to  work  with  Mr. 
Don  Parsons  who  assumes  the  position 
of  vice-president  in  charge  of  market¬ 
ing  and  merchandising.  Dr.  Wulfeck 
joined  Federal  after  four  years  as 
associate  director  of  Market  Research 
at  the  Psychological  Corporation. 
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Campaigns  and  Accounts 


Among  Advertising  Folk 


QUAKER  OATS  COMPANY,  Chicago, 
has  appointed  Sherman  &  Marquette, 
Inc.,  Chicago  advertising  agency,  to 
place  all  newspaper,  magazine  and 
outdoor  advertising  on  Quaker  Puffed 
Wheat  and  Puffed  Rice  Sparkies,  in 
addition  to  Quaker  Ful-O-Pep  Feeds. 
Ruthrauff  &  Ryan,  Inc.,  Chicago,  will 
continue  to  handle  Sparkies  radio  ad¬ 
vertising  as  well  as  Quaker  and 
Mother’s  Oats,  Oaties,  Quaker  Corn 
Meal  and  Ken-L-Ration. 

Calvert  advertising  plans  for  the 
Christmas  holiday  season  call  for  a 
heavy  program  in  magazines,  news¬ 
papers,  outdoor  and  car  cards,  accord¬ 
ing  to  an  announcement  by  Ed  Gut- 


First  Ad  Copy 

now  takes  it  for  granted  that  indosliT 
is  doing  everything  it  can  in  n 
production  the  advertiser  in  conjoK- 
tion  with  Kenyon  &  Eckhardt  it 
agency,  decided  that  its  advertoi 
can  make  a  real  contribution  to  At 
war  effort  by  undertaking  to  Ing 
the  results  of  defeat  home  to  At 
public  in  as  dramatic  a  way  as  ft- 
sible,  with  the  objective  of  remorai 
apathy  and  maintaining  a 
spirit. 

18  Week  Period 

The  first  ad  appears  here.  St 
others  to  follow  over  a  period  d  • 
weeks  bear  such  captions  as: 

“They’ll  Give  You  a  Fresh  Start! 
Life” — which  shows  the  shadow  oiR 
American  facing  a  Nazi  court;  *1 
High  Honor  For  Your  Daughta^" 
which  tells  the  possibility  of  the  Ito 
drafting  healthy,  young  Aroerifli 


tenberg,  Calvert  Distillers  Corpora¬ 
tion’s  advertising  manager.  Color  ads  girls  as  part  of  their  plan  to  faoidi 
will  appear  in  a  list  of  35  national  master  race;  “It’s  Dinnertime  i 
magazines.  Over  300  newspap>ers  in  America” — an  advertisement  de»lii| 
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EMMETT  CORRIGAN,  formerly  first 
vice-president  and  treasurer,  Nov. 

6  was  elected  chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Albert  Frank -Guenther  Law,  Inc.; 

Victor  J.  Cevasco,  formerly  vice- 

president  and  secretary,  was  elected  _ _  _  _ _ 

first  vice-president  and  treasurer;  markets  throughout  the  country  will  with  the  planned  food  shortages  tc 

Harold  E.  Maples,  formerly  a  vice-  carry  Calvert  holiday  advertising  dur-  the  Nazis  or  Japs  would  make  k» 

ing  December. 

Omega  Chemical  Co.,  makers  of 
Omega  Oil,  a  liniment,  has  released  its 
largest  campaign  in  a  number  of  years. 

Newspapers  are  being  used  on  a  na¬ 
tional  scale,  plus  farm  magazines  and 


president,  was  elected  vice-president 
and  secretary.  William  T.  Cobb  and 
Ben  S.  Laitin  were  elected  vice-presi¬ 
dents.  Russell  Law  remains  chair¬ 
man  of  the  executive  committee  and 
Frank  J.  Reynolds,  president. 

H.  C.  McCollum,  Jr.  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  space  buyer  at  Benton  & 
Bowles,  Inc.,  replacing  Bronson 
Tweedy,  who  is  now  an  ensign  in  the 
Navy. 

Esty  Stowell,  business  manager  of 
the  radio  department  at  Benton  & 
Bowles,  Inc.,  and  with  the  agency 


“if  they  took  over”;  “Like  * 
Ocean  Trip  —  Free?”  — which 
vividly  how  Americans  would  k 
drafted  in  a  labor  force  to  hdp 
build  Europe  under  the  lash 
torious  enemy;  and  “Ever  Face!**’ 


spot  radio.  Cecil  &  Presbrey,  Inc.,  is  ing  Squad?” — which  shows  a  „ 

the  agency.  ing  squad  facing  the  reader 

McKesson  &  Robbins,  Inc.,  is  cur-  in  vivid  terms  the  feelings  one  ■Rg 


rently  releasing  consumer  promotional 
campaigns  for  the  following  through 
Ivey  &  Ellington  Inc.:  Martin’s  V.V.O. 
Scotch  in  newspapers  and  magazines; 
Chapin  &  Gore  Bourbon  in  news- 


experience  if  this  were  to  happ* 
him. 

Layoat  by  Smith 

The  advertisements  were  ^  * 
by  Paul  Smith,  art  director  <»  ^1 
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since  1934,  has  resigned  to  accept  a  papers,  and  Old  Jim  Gore  Bourbon  in  yon  &  Eckhardt,  Inc.,  who  also  did^Bary.' 


lieutenant’s  commission  in  U.  S. 
Marine  Corps  Reserves.  Walter  Craig, 
who  joined  Benton  &  Bowles  Nov.  1 
takes  over  his  duties. 

John  Van  Orman  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  art  director  of  Buchanan  & 
Company,  Inc. 

William  P.  Bager,  chief  of  copy  de- 


The 

loubt 


newspapers  and  outdoor.  illustration  of  the  noose  h*  ^  ^ 

A  new  note  in  food  advertising  has  advertisement.  Copy  was 
been  struck  by  Keebler-Weyl  Baking  Walter  Weir,  whose  article,  Ti^^Bould 
Company  in  400  line  advertising  now  Mad,”  on  the  need  for  a  psycbokl*®^  th 
appearing  in  36  eastern  metropolitan  offensive  attracted  widespread 
newspapers.  Instead  of  the  usual  sales  tion  earlier  in  the  year. 
approach  the  public  is  being  told  of  The  only  mention  of  the  adval^ 
(Continued  on  page  18)  is  made  in  the  signature. 
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ana  Told  Future  Holds  More 
War  Problems  For  Business 
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New  Restrictions,  Including  Concentration, 
Will  Be  Effected  . . .  Nelson  Says  Advertising 
Has  "Useful"  War  Role 
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By  S.  I.  MONCHAK 

A  future  that  looks  anything  but  vertising)  conditions  undoubtedly  will 
^bright  for  business  and  advertising  be  more  oneroris  than  they  are  today.” 
.^nation  more  and  more  girds  it-  He  added,  however: 

self  for  total  “No  restriction  has  been  applied  to 
advertising,  and  none  will  be  applied, 
just  because  someone  doesn’t  like  ad¬ 
vertising,  or  thinks  advertising  prac¬ 
tices  ought  to  be  reformed.  Every 
one  of  these  restrictions  which  affect 
you  men  in  your  daily  work  is  the 
product  of  the  stem  necessity  of  war.” 

Charles  G.  Mortimer,  Jr.,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  the  General  Foods  Corp.,  was 
elected  chairman  of  the  ANA  board, 
succeeding  Gordon  E.  Cole,  Cannon 
Mills,  Inc.,  who  became  a  board 
member. 

Two  vice-chairmen  elected  were 
Carleton  Healy,  Hiram  Walker,  Inc., 
reelected,  and  C.  C.  Carr,  Aluminum 
Company  of  America. 

Paul  B.  West  was  reelected  ANA 
president. 

Members  of  the  ANA  board  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  Mr.  Cole,  include:  Thomas  H. 
Yoxmg,  U.  S.  Rubber  Co.;  H.  M.  War¬ 
ren,  National  Carbon  Co.;  Robert  V. 
Beucus,  Andrew  Jergens  Co.;  H.  W. 
Roden,  Harold  H.  Clapp,  Inc.,  and 
H.  H.  Simmons,  The  Crane  Co. 

Urges  All  Out  Aid 
Advertising  has  not  yet  gone  all  out 
to  help  win  the  war,  Chester  J.  La- 
Roche,  chairman  of  the  Advertising 
Covmcil  and  chairman  of  the  board 
of  Young  &  Rubicam,  told  ANA  dele¬ 
gates  on  the  opening  day. 

Its  all-important  job  is  to  sell  to 
the  American  people  the  necessity  of 
doing  things  they  are  not  accustomed 
to  doing,  of  doing  without  things 
they  are  accustomed  to  having;  in 
short,  to  point  out  that  in  total  war 
everybody  must  buy,  give  and  live 
abnormally,  Mr.  LaRoche  said. 

“Before  our  home  front  can  be 
properly  aroused  and  thoroughly  or¬ 
ganized,  130  million  Americans  must 
know  what  to  do,  and  how  to  do  it,” 
he  stated.  “And  this  becomes  the 
concern — the  absolute  duty — of  every 
advertising  man.” 

It  would  be  silly  to  claim  that  ad¬ 
vertising  is  the  sole  answer  to  this 
problem,  he  added.  It  is  only  one  of 
the  answers. 

Not  only  the  government  but  the 
advertising  profession  itself  is  split 
upon  the  question  of  whether  or  not 
the  government  should  buy  adver- 


war. 

Additional  re¬ 
strictions  and 
demands  by 
government  o  n 
industry’s  time, 
talent  and  fimds. 

The  necessity 
for  facing  the 
fact  that  busi¬ 
ness  will  be  con¬ 
centrated  by  the 
War  Production 
Board  —  with 
concentration’s 
Ulaidant  dislocation  of  distributive 
ftothinery  and  its  threat  to  trade 
-arks  and  good  will  (already  100  in- 
ictries  are  being  surveyed  for  con- 
-ntration) . 

The  improbability  that  the  govern- 
it  would  lift  some  of  the  burden 
ff™n  industry’s  shoulders  by  utilizing 
;aki  ads. 

Advertisiaq  Essential 

And  the  vital  necessity  of  finding 
uuUons  to  these  grave  problems  if 
stabMed  businesses,  through  adver¬ 
ting,  are  to  continue  in  the  post-war 
EWorld. 

That  was  the  picture  more  than  450 
iflrgites  to  the  Wartime  Meeting  of 
'he  Association  of  National  Advertis¬ 
ers— representing  the  nation’s  leading 
vers  of  space  and  time — took  away 
r  two  days  of  sessions,  Nov.  11-12, 
l  the  Hotel  Pennsylvania,  New  York. 
But  not  all  of  the  picture  was  so 
■omy.  There  was  room  for  some 
timism,  although  not  much.  At  least 
importance  of  advertising’s  func- 
— its  worth  in  this  crisis — ^was 
Sr..?ed  by  the  government.  Gov- 
inment,  too,  said  advertising  would 
ive  a  vital  role  in  the  coimtry’s  re- 
'Hstruction  after  the  war. 

*  government  recognizes  adver- 
,  “  *  legitimate  tool  of  business 
1  believes  it  has  a  useful  role  in  our 
^effort,”  Donald  M.  Nelson,  WPB 
i,  told  delegates  at  a  dinner  Nov. 

Halloa  Claora  Sitaotlon 

!  various  restrictions  which  affect 
“ttd  hence  affect  advertising 
‘  from  the  necessities  of  the  war 


,  -  --  —  tising  space  and  time,  the  Ad  Coimcil 

nothmg  else,  Mr.  Nelson,  chief  continued. 

"  ask  wn,,  .  “I  think  it  is  safe  to  say  that  a  high 

you  Ji’t  hope^to  K  hlsS  f  fu 

usual  durino  ^  otMincss  owners  feel  that  the  government 

ntil  peace  oonfes  ths  advertising  to  stimulate 

?  total  war  in  America,”  he  said.  “But 

icted— but  the  fielH  sharply  cannot  ignore  the  fact  that  there 

®ore  than  is  absolutely  neces- 


object  to  the  entire  principle  of  the 
government’s  paying  for  advertising. 

“The  Scripps-Howard  newspapers, 
and  a  small  niunber  of  other  news¬ 
papers,  have  definitely  expressed  their 
fear  of  bureaucratic  domination  of  the 
press  if  the  government  should  extend 
its  program  of  paid  advertising. 

“Even  government  officials  are  not 
in  agreement  on  this  subject.  John  H. 
Morse  of  the  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce  is  for  it.  Peter  Odegaard,  who 
is  in  charge  of  War  Bond  advertising 
for  the  Treasiury  Department,  is 
against  it  He  isn’t  against  it  because 
he  knows  he  can  get  a  lot  of  free 
advertising.  His  concern  is  more  real 
than  that. 

“He  says,  ‘The  maintenance  of  a 
free  press  is  fundamentally  due  to  the 
multiplicity  of  economic  interests  of 
the  advertisers  who  furnish  most  of 
its  financial  support’.  He  fears  that 
government  support  of  the  press  by 
advertising  will  impair  that  freedom.” 

OWI  Net  for  Paid  Adt 
Mr.  LaRoche  said  it  is  his  im¬ 
pression  that  the  Ofiice  of  War  In¬ 
formation  “thinks  this  is  not  the  time 
to  present  the  case  for  paid  advertis¬ 
ing  to  Congress.”  If  it  thought  dif¬ 
ferently  it  would  have  asked  Congress 
for  such  an  ad  appropriation  when 
it  asked  for  $26  millions  to  set  up  and 
carry  on  its  duties,  he  pointed  out. 

Evidence  indicates  that  Congress 
might  appropriate  such  funds,  for  it 
already  has  set  two  precedents — one 
in  the  recruiting  drives;  the  other  for 
Treasury  Department  ad  funds  to  sell 
War  Bonds,  he  stated. 

Advertising  should  do  all  it  can 
to  cooperate  with  the  government 
with  free  space  at  this  time  and  edu¬ 
cate  government  officials  to  the  need 
for  it  when  a  big  job  must  be  done 
and  done  quickly. 

The  principles  which  guide  the  War 
Production  Board  in  concentration 
are  that  concentration  of  industry 
will  be  vmdertaken  only  upon  proof  of 
gain  to  the  nation’s  war  program.  Dr. 
Arthur  R.  Bums,  WPB  economist  and 
authority  on  concentration,  asserted. 

Discussing  this  most  important  and 
far-reaching  war-imposed  measure 
facing  business.  Dr.  Bums  stated: 

“If  there  is  a  gain  justifying  the 
disturbance  of  business,  business  will 
be  required  to  make  the  changes 
necessary  to  assist  the  war  program. 
The  sole  business  of  the  War  Pro¬ 
duction  Board  is  war  production.  It 
will  call  for  all  reasonable  sacrifice 
for  the  sake  of  war  production  but 
no  more.” 

Dr.  Burns  said  there  are  three  ques¬ 
tions  about  concentration  which  con¬ 
cern  both  industry  and  government. 


First,  how  should  the^  ninning  plants 
be  selected?  Second,  what  arrange¬ 
ments  should  be  made  to  enable  the 
closed  plants  to  continue  to  provide 
goods  to  their  customers?  Third,  what 
compensation,  if  any,  shotild  be  pro¬ 
vided  to  the  closed  plants? 

He  answered  these  questions  as  he 
foimd  they  had  been  answered  in 
England,  where  concentration  has 
been  in  effect  since  last  year.  Dr. 
Bums  recently  returned  from  England 
where  he  studied  the  problems  on 
concentration  as  faced  by  the  English. 
He  stated: 

Ditcussas  CoacaatratloR 

“With  regard  to  the  selection  of  the 
rimning  plants,  the  number  of  such 
plants  depends,  of  course,  upon  the 
total  output  of  the  product  which  we 
can  afford  during  wartime,  and  on  the 
capacity  of  the  various  plants  to  pro¬ 
duce.  Many  civilian- type  products 
are  needed  by  the  armed  services  and 
their  needs  are  included  in  the  total 
demand.  It  is  obviously  wise  not  to 
close  so  many  plants  that  the  remain¬ 
ing  ones  must  operate  at  100%  capac¬ 
ity  to  supply  the  needed  output.  If 
production  is  so  far  concentrated, 
any  changes  in  the  requirements  of 
either  the  war,  export  or  civilian  pro¬ 
grams  may  not  be  met  until  plants 
have  been  reopened,  which  is  likely 
to  be  very  difficult.  A  cushion  of  15 
or  20%  of  unused  capacity  is,  there¬ 
fore,  a  necessary  safeguard.  When  it 
is  decided  how  much  capacity  will  be 
needed,  a  list  of  plants  must  be  drawn 
up  with  this  capacity,  these  plants  be¬ 
ing  the  ones  to  remain  open. 

“The  second  difficult  problem  in 
connection  with  the  concentration  of 
production  is  that  of  deciding  what 
should  happen  to  distribution.  Manu¬ 
facturers  naturally  ask  whether  the 
closing  of  their  productive  facilities 
means  that  they  must  sever  their  con¬ 
tacts  with  their  former  customers  and 
see  their  trade  marks  disappear. 

“In  this  covmtry  the  concentration 
program  is  too  new  for  there  to  be 
any  established  policy  on  these  mat¬ 
ters.  The  industries  thus  far  concen¬ 
trated  have  not  presented  this  prob¬ 
lem  in  any  acute  form,  but  in  some 
industries  if  closed  plants  receive  no 
goods,  certain  areas  may  temporarily 
be  without  supplies.  The  War  Pro¬ 
duction  Board  will  certainly  endeavor 
to  prevent  any  such  unequal  distribu¬ 
tion  of  scarce  products.  Furthermore, 
some  manufacturers’  distribution  or¬ 
ganizations  perform  valuable  repair 
and  maintenance  services,  and  the 
Board  has  no  intention  of  destroying 
these  organizations  except  where  the 
demands  of  the  war  program  neces¬ 
sitate  it.  Essential  repair  and  main¬ 
tenance  services  must  obviously  be 
maintained. 

Cltai  Compansation 
“Policy  with  regard  to  brand  names 
is  equally  undeveloped.  Bicycles  are 
now  produced  in  only  two  plants  and 
carry  no  brand  names,  but  stove 
manufacturers,  having  been  limited  in 
the  materials  they  may  use,  are  not 
prevented  from  placing  their  names 
on  their  product.  The  pressure  of 
war  is  very  likely  to  require  the 


LIFE  MAGAZINE  LIMITS  EDITION  SIZE 

_  IN  A  TELEGRAM  to  all  advertising  agencies  this  week  Life  magazine 

““  .P^^nt  a  vastly  different  pic-  announced  a  new  publishing  policy.  “We  believe  that  the  current  issues 
ot  year.  Changes  are  large  for  this  period  of  the  war  and  so  a  limitation  policy 

,  inevitable,  annoimced  in  a  few  days.  If  we  receive  more  advertising  for  Life 

“Ayetofim  allow  us  to  carry  we  will  consider  past  performances  in 

w  now  theso  Ljfg  with  all  other  factors,”  stated  Howard  Black,  Life  vice-president. 


however,  left  no 
lid  ^advertising 


simplification  of  many  products,  and 
manufacturers  may  prefer  not  to  have 
their  names  on  these  products.  In 
some  industries  it  may  prove  difficult 
to  maintain  all  brands  and  be  unfair 
to  maintain  some.  In  this  matter  the 
desires  expressed  by  business  will  be 
an  important  guide.  But  the  primary 
test  in  making  policy  with  regard  to 
supplies  of  goods  to  closed  plants  and 
with  regard  to  brand  names  will  al¬ 
ways  be  the  potential  gain  to  the  war 
program. 

The  third  major  problem  of  con- 
(Contintted  on  page 
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“Public  Service”  Theme 
For  Utility  Advertising 

By  FRANK  E.  FEHLMAN 


This  is  the  fourth  in  a  new 
series  of  articles  by  Mr.  Fehl* 
man.  one  of  America's  foremost 
experts  on  merchandising  and 
marketing  through  daily  news¬ 
paper  advertising  space. 

These  articles  will  deal  pri¬ 
marily  with  possibilities  of  in¬ 
creasing  linage  in  some  new 
and  standard  classifications  and 
will  be  rich  in  "tips"  and 
“leads"  for  increasing  display 
linage  in  newspapers. 

• 

IN  YOUR  CITY  what  is  the  saturation 
point  for  refrigerators,  vacuum 
cleaners,  washing  machines,  ironers, 
stokers,  toasters,  fans,  and  the  dozens 
of  other  items  that  are  operated  by 
electricity?  Do  you  know  that  none 
of  these  items  will  again  be  manufac¬ 
tured  until  the  war  is  over?  Have 
you  or  your  local  public  utility  people 
given  any  thought  as  to  how  many  of 
Uiese  items  might  be  supplied  to  new¬ 
lyweds,  or  those  whose  incomes  now 
make  it  possible  for  them  to  buy  one 
or  all  of  these  labor-saving  conveni- 
«ices? 

Many  classified  managers  have  been 
busy  on  these  “off  the  market  articles” 
and  we  know  of  one  small  paper  that 
has  increased  its  total  dollar  volume 
over  1941.  During  the  first  nine 
months  of  1942,  they  have  collected 
$11,000  more  from  their  classified  ad¬ 
vertisers  than  they  collected  diming 
the  same  nine  months  of  1941.  And, 
a  very  large  percentage  of  these  new 
dollars  came  from  the  sale  of  space 
to  people  who,  for  one  reason  or  an¬ 
other,  wanted  to  sell  electrical  appli¬ 
ances  they  had,  or  were  in  the  market 
to  buy  what  the  seller  had  for  sale. 

Electricity  Shortage 
Public  utility  people  have  many 
headaches  these  days.  A  year  ago 
many  of  us  thought  that  we  had  all  of 
the  electricity  we  would  need  for 
many  years.  Today,  our  war  produc¬ 
tion  plants  are  taking  more  and  more 
power  every  24  hours  so  that  short¬ 
ages  are  beginning  to  be  felt  in  many 
manufacturing  centers. 

Advertisements  urging  all  of  us  to 
“turn  off  that  switch,”  conserve  on 
the  electricity  we  use,  are  now  ap¬ 
pearing  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
But  what  about  the  millions  of  new 
homes  that  have  been  set  up,  the  war 
workers  who  need  appliances  for  the 
health  of  their  families,  who  deserve 
just  as  many  conveniences  as  those  of 
us  who  have  been  operating  our 
homes  for  many  years?  Can  any¬ 
thing  be  done  to  help  them? 

Yes.  Emphatically  yes — and  the 
public  service  companies  who  sponsor 
such  a  campaign  will  win  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  every  family  in  need  of  a 
refrigerator,  washing  machine,  vac¬ 
uum  cleaner  or  other  appliance. 

The  idea  of  this  campaign  is  simple; 
but  its  execution  calls  for  a  well- 
managed,  separate  department  in  the 
main  office  and  branch  offices  of  the 
utility  company.  Here  is  the  idea. 
Rim  three  times  every  week  a  rather 
large  advertisement  about  four  col¬ 
umns,  12  inches  deep,  explaining  to 
the  readers  of  your  paper  that  the 
utility  company  has  set  up  a  depart¬ 
ment  where  those  who  wish  to  sell 
their  appliances  may  register  the 
Items.  As  an  example.  Suppose  the 
i^ller  has  a  refrigerator  he  wants  to 


dispose  of.  He  writes  a  letter  to  the 
company,  gives  the  size  of  the  box, 
make,  age,  name,  style,  model  and  a 
brief  description  of  its  present  condi¬ 
tion.  The  letter  is  acknowledged,  and 
filed. 

A  Bayer  Is  Found 

Now  another  family — probably  the 
same  size — they  might  be  next-door 
neighbors — write  about  their  wants. 
A  competent  clerk,  now  matches  the 
needs  or  wants,  with  offerings  on  file; 
the  buyer  is  advised  by  letter  that  the 
item  he  wants  to  buy  may  be  seen  at 
So  &  So  address.  A  carbon  of  the  let¬ 
ter  is  sent  to  the  seller. 

Now  suppose  the  buyer  doesn’t  like 
what  he  has  seen.  He  sends  another 
letter,  stating  his  objection  to  the 
item  offered  and  another  seller  is  se¬ 
lected  for  him  to  see. 

Based  on  several  interviews  we  have 
had  with  utility  people,  three  themes 
should  be  used  to  build  this  campaign. 
First,  copy  directed  to  newlyweds; 
second,  to  those  who  are  moving  out 
of  their  large  homes;  third,  no  cost  for 
the  service. 

It  is  well  to  keep  in  mind  that  the 
utility  company  has  absolutely  noth¬ 
ing  to  do  with  the  actual  sale.  Prices 
may  be  high  or  low,  the  offerings  may 
be  good  or  poor;  all  the  utility  com¬ 
pany  agrees  to  do  is  to  put  the  buyer 
in  touch  with  the  seller.  How  they 
arrange  for  payments,  the  price,  the 
delivery  of  the  unit,  collecting  for 
payment,  all  of  these  things  are 
left  for  the  buyer  and  seller  to  work 
out. 

Mauy  New  Hornet 

Theme  No.  1: — Newlyweds.  Our 
marriage  rate  is  heading  for  an  all- 
time  high.  Almost  2,500,000  weddings 
will  occur  in  the  United  States  in  1942. 
True,  many  of  these  newlyweds  will 
separate  after  the  ceremony  and  not 
see  much  of  each  other  until  after  the 
war.  But  thousands  will  immediately 
set  up  housekeeping.  Many  of  these 
couples  will  work;  in  the  morning,  the 
husband  going  to  his  plant,  office  or 
factory,  and  his  wife  going  in  another 
direction  to  some  other  plant,  office 
or  factory  or  store.  But,  when  they 
return  at  night,  and  they  pool  their 
weekly  envelopes,  they  are  going  to 
try  pretty  hard  to  have  all  of  the 
modem  conveniences  they  can  locate. 

Hundreds,  possibly  thousands  of 
these  young  couples  may  be  found 
right  in  your  own  city.  Surely,  the 
classified  ads  will  help  them  but  sup¬ 
pose  they  could  register  their  needs 
with  a  central  office,  and  have  sev¬ 
eral  different  refrigerators  to  select 
from. 

Theme  No.  2. — Those  who  are  break¬ 
ing  up  their  homes.  Since  Pearl  Har¬ 
bor,  residential  hotels  in  our  larger 
cities  and  furnished  apartment  land¬ 
lords  have  done  a  very  large  business 
with  men  and  women  whose  children 
have  entered  the  services  or  who  have 
married  and  moved  to  another  city. 
In  practically  all  of  these  homes  may 
be  found  many  electrical  appliances 
that  have  left  in  them  years  of  satis¬ 
factory  service.  These  families  will 
welcome  the  idea  of  listing  their  of¬ 
ferings  with  the  utility  company. 

This  group  of  families  usually  has 
many  items  such  as  fans,  ventilator 
fans,  vacuum  cleaners,  ironers,  toast¬ 
ers,  coffee  percolators,  electric  phono¬ 
graphs,  curling  irons,  roasters,  wash¬ 
ing  machines,  electric  clocks,  and 
dozens  of  other  electrical  gadgets  that 
Group  No.  1  is  looking  for. 
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Theme  No.  3 — No  cost  for  the  ser¬ 
vice.  At  the  outset,  the  cost  to  the 
utility  company  will  be  very  little. 
One  competent  clerk  can  handle  all 
of  the  listings  sent  in  by  the  sellers. 
Later  on,  as  the  campaign  gets  under 
way,  additional  clerks  may  be  needed. 

In  all  of  the  advertising,  a  set  para¬ 
graph  should  appear,  emphasizing  this 
fact:  there  is  absolutely  no  cost  for  the 
service.  It’s  a  public  service,  it’s 
being  operated  for  the  benefit  of  both 
buyer  and  seller.  It  is  a  free  service, 
available  to  anyone  in  your  city.  You 
do  not  have  to  be  a  customer  of  the 
utility  company  to  use  the  service. 

In  addition  to  the  three  main  copy 
themes,  there  is  a  fourth  theme  that 
should  be  introduced  in  all  of  the  ads. 
This  is  no  time  to  waste  time.  Elec¬ 
trical  appliances  save  time.  This  is  no 
time  to  gamble  with  health.  An  elec¬ 
trical  washing  machine  will  save 
many  back-breaking  hours  in  a  base¬ 
ment,  it’s  a  health  protector.  This 
is  no  time  to  waste  food.  A  refrigera¬ 
tor  will  make  your  food  dollars  go 
farther;  enable  you  to  buy  quantities 
of  peri^ables. 

Repairs  Needed 

There  is  only  one  catch  in  this  cam¬ 
paign.  Some  of  the  electrical  appli¬ 
ances  offered  will  need  minor  or  ma¬ 
jor  repairs.  Do  not  mention  this  fact 
in  any  of  the  copy  but  do  this.  Make 
a  list  of  all  of  the  electrical  repair¬ 
men  and  service  people  who  do  this 
tyi)e  of  repair  work.  Have  this  list 
checked  by  the  advertising  manager 
or  manager  of  the  utility  company. 
Then  suggest  to  these  officials  that 
they  make  up  a  list  from  your  list — in 
most  instances  they  know  the  good 
shops  and  the  poor  ones — and  have 
this  list  ready  for  the  sellers  and  the 
buyers.  Many  buyers  will  buy  a 
gadget  “as  is”  and  take  care  of  any  re¬ 
pairs  that  are  needed.  Most  of  them 
will  want  to  know  if  the  item  is  in 
good  shape.  The  seller  can  say,  “I  had 
the  So  &  So  electrical  shop  overhaul 
this  vacuum  cleaner.  They  will  tell 
you  that  it  is  in  A-No.  1  condition.” 

The  final  step  in  getting  this  cam¬ 
paign  started  is  to  have  your  salesmen 
contact  all  of  the  good  repair  shops  in 
your  city  and  suggest  that  they  run 
tie-up  ads  when  the  big  ads  are  run 
by  the  utility  company.  These  ads 
can  be  as  small  as  one-inch  single 
column,  but  2  inches  single  column 
would  be  better.  There  is,  of  course, 
no  objection  to  selling  the  repair  shop 
even  larger  ads,  but  they  should  be 
sold  on  a  three-times-a-week  sched¬ 
ule  so  that  when  the  big  ads  appear, 
the  buyer  and  seller  have  before  them 
the  names  of  several  good  repairmen 
who  can  handle  any  job  that  either 
of  them  wants  done. 

Newspapers  Ideal  for  Campaign 

If  ever  there  was  a  “natural”  for 
newspapers,  this  campaign  is  IT.  Every 
prospect  in  your  town  is  a  newspaper 
reader.  Every  seller  and  buyer  is 
going  through  your  classified  columns 
trying  to  get  together.  With  the  as¬ 
sistance  of  the  large  ads  run  over  the 
name  of  your  local  public  utility,  time 
may  be  saved,  and  both  you  and  the 
utility  will  come  in  for  plenty  of 
praise  for  your  thoughtfulness  in  solv¬ 
ing  one  of  the  most  difficult  situations 
now  facing  consumers  in  every  town 
and  city  in  the  United  States. 

As  long  as  the  war  lasts,  this  cam¬ 
paign  may  be  run  with  increasingly 
good  results. 

One  utility  official  in  Maryland  told 
us  that  they  have  dozens  of  requests 
on  file  asking  “Where  can  I  get  a  good, 
second  -  hand  washing  machine?” 
Since  we  explained  the  campaign  to 
him,  his  office  has  been  doing  a  fine 
business,  winning  friends  and  making 
their  name  stand  for  just  what  it  is, 
“Public  Service.” 


This  campaign  is  just 
the  many  real  services  your  * 
render  in  your  community. 
can  be  built  into  a  lot  of 
right  now,  and  for  all  of  th*^ 
months  or  years  ahead. 


WHAT  OUR 
READERS  SAY 

Says  Milk  Is  Not  a 
"Substitute  for  Meat" 

To  Editor  &  Pubushbi;  We  im, 
just  been  reading  with  a  great  deil,/ 
interest  the  article  by  Frank  E  Ftil. 
man  in  the  Nov.  7  issue  of  Enjgi  j 
Publisher.  May  we  be  pennitteii 
comment  on  some  of  the  statemok 
made  in  this  article  without  bea 
considered  intrusive  or  presun^ 
ous?  We  assure  we  do  not  dxhii 
be. 

Now  of  course  we  know  thatmEi 
a  very  excellent  food.  So  are  pn*. 
ucts  made  from  milk,  including  gIimi 
They  have  their  place  in  any  *4. 
balanced  diet,  but  we  respectfjli 
submit  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  li;|| 
promote  a  good  product  like  mUkli 
offering  it  as  a  substitute  for  oat 
There  is  no  “substitute  for  meat*  h 
other  single  food  contains  aD  h 
meat  provides  nutritionally, 
it  is  true  that  some  of  the  other  pi 
foods  supply  some  of  the  nutria* 
found  in  meat 

To  our  way  of  looking  at  it,  ii  i 
“bad  business”  for  the  promote  i 
one  food  to  try  to  sell  their  producttr 
urging  it  as  a  substitute  for  ante 
food.  We  do  not  have  milk  in  te 
in  this  particular  connectun.  It 
have  all  foods  in  mind.  Tod  ■ 
imagine  the  chaos  which  would  k 
created  in  the  minds  of  consumai 
every  food  industry  started  promoiq 
its  product  as  a  substitute  k  Ik 
product  of  some  other  food  indnsty 

Also,  it  may  interest  you  to  koi 
that  the  advice  given  by  Mr.  FeUni 
sets  forth  suggestions  which  are  4 
rectly  contrary  to  the  policies  of  fc 
American  Dairy  Association,  the » 
every  food  industry  started  proooai 
tion  of  dairy  products  through  idw- 
Using. 

Also,  it  may  be  questionable  a  • 
many  of  us  probably  enjoying  bece 
health  if  we  literally  “load  w  * 
more  green  vegetables  and  fraikaf 
drink  our  full  quota  of  milk"  is  i 
Fehlman  suggests. 

We  are  interested  also  in  the  rde- 
ence  in  the  second  column  to  od 
being  “one  of  the  least  expensivtf 
all  healthful  foods.”  What,  we  ri¬ 
der,  is  an  unhealthful  food? 

We  feel  sure  you  realize 
letter  is  addressed  to  you  a  • 
amiability  and  friendliness.  Wei* 
a  very  high  regard  for  Editoi  t  P* 
LisHER.  Our  thought  was  that  if  • 
had  any  comments  to  make  as* 
material  appearing  in  Ewrot  I P® 
LisHLR,  it  would  be  your  deske  tk 
we  make  them. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Norman  DBam 
Director,  Department  of  Pdif* 
Relations,  American  Meath 
sUtute,  Chicago. 

■ 

RAISES  RATES 

The  Mobile  (Ala.)  Press,  diiij* 
Sunday,  raised  its  home  deliveitd- 
to  25  cents  per  week  Nov.  1. 
for  the  daily  without  Sunday  a 
20  cents.  The  per  copy  price 
at  5  cents. 

■ 

RAISES  PRICE 

Retail  price  of  the  Neiosrk  {h' 
Evening  News  was  raised  Nov.  < 

3  to  4  cents. 


*• 


The  Only  Way  Yon  Can  Coast  is  DOWN 


If  it’s  your  present  policy  to  coast  along 
until  you  once  again  have  merchandise 
to  sell,  you’d  better  realize  that  there’s 
only  one  way  to  coast  —  and  that’s 
DOWN.  And,  as  every  boy  with  a 
sled  can  tell  you,  it’s  a  long,  tough 
climb  back  up  to  the  top  again. 


Who’s  looking  for  orders  in  times  like 
these? 


additional  demand  for  your  peace-time 
products  probably  makes  you  a  little 
uneasy  at  the  pit  of  your  stomach.  But 
if  you  don’t  exert  your  very  best  ef¬ 
forts  to  keep  that  demand  strong  and 
eager,  throughout  the  war,  it  will  sick¬ 
en  and  die,  and  leave  you  staring  de¬ 
spondently  into  the  cemetery  that  once 
was  your  flourishing  market  when  Vic¬ 
tory  heralds  the  greatest  bonanza  of 
mass  purchasing  power  this  country 
has  ever  seen. 


Today,  advertising s  primary  assign¬ 
ment  is  to  insure  for  the  future  the 
advertiser’s  hold  on  his  key  markets. 
Concentrating  your  promotion  in  the 
individual  markets  where  it  is  vital 
that  you  consolidate  your  present  posi¬ 
tion  is  a  job  that  newspapers  can  do 
better  than  any  other  advertising  me¬ 
dium.  It  is  this  sales  insurance  that 
the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  is  pecu¬ 
liarly  well-suited  to  deliver  in  Cleve¬ 
land  and  northern  Ohio. 


CLEVELAND  PLAIN  DEALER 


National  representatives,  John  B.  Woodward,  Inc. 
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Skott 


EUGENE  C.  FRETZ,  JR.,  of  Knox-  ' 
ville,  Tenn.,  writes  the  following 
ditty  in  reply  to  a  dunning  letter  from 
our  subscription  department: 

“Lives  of  great  men  all  remind  us,” 

Just  as  those  letters  from  you. 

That  ends  of  years  always  find  us 
With  a  little  sum  due. 

So  keep  your  shirt  on,  Mr.  Brown, 

And  speak  no  more  of  debts; 

When  Ae  26th  comes  roun’, 
ni  pay  three  bucks — (sign^)  Fretz. 

a 

WAYNE  SELLERS,  well-known  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Texas  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers’  Association,  is  one  man  who 
has  a  kindly  feeling  toward  his  draft 
board. 

Much  to  his  surprise — ^he  has  had  an 
injured  leg  for  many  years — the  board 
reclassified  him  as  1-A  and  ordered 
him  to  report  for  his  final  physical 
examination.  Wayne  started  winding 
up  his  affairs  and  reported  on  the  ap¬ 
pointed  day. 

The  doctors  rejected  him  after  ex¬ 
amination,  but  only  because  of  his  leg. 
After  testing  his  eyes,  one  of  the  med¬ 
icos  asked  him;  “Why  are  you  wear¬ 
ing  those  glasses?  You  don’t  need 
them.” 

Wayne  took  ’em  off,  and  has  been 
going  around  without  them  ever  since. 

a 

IN  HIS  column  “Fitch’s  Lines”  in  the 
Seattle  Post-Intelligencer,  Carlton 
Fitchett  wrote  during  National  News¬ 
paper  Week; 

“Well,  this,  kind  friends,  is  News¬ 
paper  Week,  a  subject  on  which  I 
am  eager  to  speak.  For  papers  not 
only  are  vital  themselves,  but  they 
help  to  cover  our  pantry  shelves. 
Our  newspapers  stand  as  pillars  of 
freedom  and  even  the  editors  some¬ 
times  read  ’em! 

“The  press  keeps  step  with  a  world 
that  changes  and  it  aids  in  lighting 
our  kitchen  ranges.  The  numbers 
printed  are  astroncxnical,  and  funny 
pages,  though  mostly  comical,  are 
not  so  funny  as  balled  up  headlines 
that  miss  the  eye  in  the  rush  of  dead¬ 
lines. 

“How  useful  are  papers  right  off 
the  presses!  They’re  cut  into  pat¬ 
terns  for  making  dresses.  Placed 
under  the  shirt  and  next  to  the  skin 
they  keep  out  the  cold  from  the  gent 
within.  They  give  us  the  news,  opin¬ 
ions  and  hunches  and  they  wrap  up 
parcels  and  school-boys’  lunches. 

“Are  you  hounded  for  cash  by  the 
ruthless  creditor,  do  you  want  to  get 
rich?  Then  broome  an  editor!  No 


training  is  needed  in  this  profession; 
this  always  has  been  the  general  im¬ 
pression.  And  every  subscriber  be¬ 
lieves  that  he  might  improve  on  the 
product,  and  maybe  he’s  right!” 


A  Fort  Lauderdale  (Fla.)  Daily  News 
story  to  the  effect  that  the  usual 
Hallowe’en  pranks  are  a  war  casualty 
and  taboo  this  year  stated; 

“The  annual  custom  of  parading 
the  streets  until  the  wee  hours  of 
the  morning  in  an  assorted  array  of 
costumes,  making  hilarious  \ise  of 
noisemakers  and  occasionally  rubbing 
soap  on  store  windows  when  the  po¬ 
licemen  aren’t  looking,  has  become  a 
wartime  casualty.  Not  to  mention 
the  harmful  pranks  that  occur  when 
everybody  is  in  bed.” 

■ 

IT’S  BEEN  nearly  a  year  since  the 
AP’s  Eddy  Gilmore  left  London  for 
Moscow. 

Tough  as  London  is,  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  a  war  correspondent,  his 
former  associates  in  London  began 
feeling  sorry  for  him.  And  so  they 
cabled  Gilmore  to  inquire  what  he’d 
like  in  the  way  of  supplies  to  be  car¬ 
ried  to  Moscow  by  a  friend  soon  going 
there. 

Gilmore’s  cabled  reply  said; 
“DEEPLY  APPRECIATE  IF  SEND 
RECORDS  BEN  GOODMAN’S  THESE 
FOOLISH  THINGS  ALSO  BENNY’S 
SWEET  GEORGIA  BROWN  SOME¬ 
THING  OF  BING  CROSBY’S  RE¬ 
GARDS.” 

Turkey  Dinner 

MRS.  Linda  Chambers  Spencer,  a 
former  Maine  resident  now  living 
in  Chicago,  Ill.,  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
Bangor  Daily  News  inviting  all  boys 
in  the  service  from  her  home  town  of 
Corinna  or  near-by  towns,  within 
furlough  distance  of  Chicago,  to  be 
guests  at  her  house  (Mr.  and  Mrs.  M. 
H.  Spencer)  for  dinner,  particularly 
Thanksgiving  dinner.  Mrs.  Spencer 
said  that  local  organizations  were  un¬ 
able  to  help  her  get  in  touch  with  the 
Corinna  boys  and  she  suggested  the 
invitation  be  put  in  the  News  along 
side  news  from  Corinna.  “Corinna 
boys  in  the  service  better  be  near 
Chicago  Thanksgiving”  was  the  head¬ 
ing  in  the  News  on  the  invitation. 

Kitchen  Gardens 
THE  Omaha  World-Herald’s  big  proj¬ 
ect  for  the  coming  year  is  to  en¬ 
courage  its  Iowa  and  Nebraska  readers 
to  plant  kitchen  gardens. 

Facing  food  shortages  in  many  lines, 
a  with  many  canned  goods  definitely 


A  9-Months  Smashing  Record  in  Bayonne  for  1942 
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1 3  NEWSPAPERS^  1 
in  Northern  Neutc)eps«q 
LOST  up  to  21% 


going  off  the  market  for  civilian  con¬ 
sumption,  and  with  higher  taxes  cut¬ 
ting  into  family  finances,  the  World- 
Herald  believes  vegetable  gardens  will 
be  of  great  help  to  all  families  in 
making  their  budgets  balance,  and  in 
maintaining  nutritious  diets. 

The  World-Herald  program  has  al¬ 
ready  gotten  imder  way.  With  arti¬ 
cles  by  Carlyle  Hodgkin,  the  farm  edi¬ 
tor,  calling  attention  to  the  food  needs 
for  next  year,  an  effort  is  being  made 
to  encourage  the  spading  up  or  plow¬ 
ing  now  of  ground  to  be  planted  next 
year.  The  land,  properly  fertilized, 
needs  the  mellowing  effects  of  alter¬ 
nate  freezes  and  thaws  during  the 
winter  months,  to  be  in  most  pro¬ 
ductive  condition  next  spring. 

Advice  of  the  experts  of  the  Ne¬ 
braska  college  of  agriculture  will  be 
followed  and  given  to  readers.  ’Two 
demonstration  garden  plots  have  been 
obtained  in  the  city  of  Omaha,  and  in 
each  of  them  two  types  of  gardens  will 
be  grown. 

One  will  be  a  small  garden,  about 
20  X  40  feet  such  as  could  be  planted 
in  any  backyard.  The  second  will  be 
a  larger  piece  of  groimd,  say  about  a 
fifth  of  an  acre,  or  50  by  100  feet  such 
as  families  in  a  neighborhood  could 
plant  together  on  a  vacant  lot. 

For  its  demonstration  garden  the 
World-Herald  will  utilize  the  ser\'ices 
of  an  expert  director,  with  a  practical 
gardener  at  each  plot  to  carry  on  the 
work,  and  to  explain  to  the  public  the 
reasons  for  each  step. 

After  the  preparatory  garden  arti¬ 
cles  during  the  winter,  the  planting 
will  begin  in  the  spring.  Articles  in 
the  newspaper  will  explain  each  step 
and  the  public  will  also  be  invited  to 
follow  the  work  of  the  demonstration 
gardens. 

Tying  in  with  the  growing  of  the 


vegetables  will  be  instruction  i 
on  their  canning  and  preserviaJ* 

The  aid  of  the  schools  has  beet 
listed  in  the  program,  fw  it  b 
through  gaining  the  interest  d  2 
dren  the  active  cooperation  of  pi^ 
will  follow.  Much  of  the  gardn^ 
will  be  done  by  children.  111*  q 
schools  have  accepted  the  progm 
an  educational  project  of  gretj  ^ 

’The  program  is  not  limit^ 
Omaha,  but  will  be  urged 

the  state.  Interested  i _ 

throughout  the  coimtry  are  in^| 
write  to  the  promotion  departing  j 
the  World-Herald  for  an  outlintdi 
program. 

Hunters  Cooperate 
SEVERAL  thousand  MinnesobiMi 

ers  and  sportsmen  answered  n 
from  Ed  Shave,  outdoors  editor  d 
Minneapolis  Star  Journal  and  hdi 
and  share  credit  for  the  sucoesi  d 
second  annual  pheasant  feast  igt 
disabled  World  War  veterans  it 
erans  Hospital  and  Minnesota  Sold 
home  there. 

Announcement  of  plans  for  the 
ner  also  brought  offers  of  asdtt 
from  a  large  number  of  produce  a» 
panies  and  butcher  shops,  whidtpy 
pared  the  birds,  and  from  state 
wardens  who,  to  authorize  tnata. 
tation,  accompanied  trucks  loib 
with  pheasants  from  seven  main  gi 
lection  depots  throughout  the  itife. 

HAD  SPECIAL  SECTION 

The  Poughkeepsie  (N.  Y.) 

New  Yorker  and  Morning  Eaglt-!w 
Oct.  28  published  a  special  ‘’Sen 
Album”  section  which  carried  pien 
of  Dutchess  County  men  in  the  aal 
services.  The  section  carried  in 
than  3,300  inches  of  local  advertbi 
space. 


Interpret  developments! 
Anticipate  the  news! 


Cover  all  fronts! 
Get  page  1  play! 


NEA  client  newspapers  receive^* 
most  complete  war  map  protection 


:eivc  tt* 


Dtectiofl' 


increase  the  sale  of  California  oranges  in  both  winter 
and  summer — and  thus  help  to  market  the  largest  orange 


crop  ever  grown  in  that  state — the  California  Fruit  Growers 
Exchange  used  year-round  newspaper  advertising. 


,be  tV*"  {oc  ecooo^ 


The  Sun  was  one  of  the  newspapers  in  New  York  scheduled 
for  regular  insertions  of  this  successful  campaign  prepared 
by  Lord  &  Thomas. 


THE  RESULT — 1941  unit  sales  of  California  oranges  were 
up  62%  over  1940.  This  increase  resulted  in  the  greatest 
volume  of  oranges  ever  sold  by  the  Exchange  in  its  50-year 
history — and  the  largest  dollar  sales  in  more  than  ten  years. 


The  Sun  has  led  all  New  York  weekday  newspapers  in 
Total  Display  advertising  for  the  past  17  years.  National 
and  local  advertisers  have  found  that  anything  which  con¬ 
tributes  to  the  well-being  of  substantial  American  homes 
enjoys  ready  response  in  The  Sun. 


Impartial  surveys  show  that  The  Sun  is  one  of  the  best  read 
metropolitan  dailies  in  America,  in  advertising  as  well  as 
news,  and  advertisers  know  that  “putting  it  in  The  Sun” 
is  tantamount  to  profit  insurance. 


80%  of 


t\^ 

V. 


uuyo  of  the  National  Advertisers  whose  campaigns  ran 
in  New  York  and  were  reported  as  outstanding  successes  in 


the  1942  "Blue  Book"  put  it  in 


NEW  YORK 


’’^PI^ESENTED  in  CHICAGO.  DETROIT,  SAN  FRANCISCO  AND  LOS  ANGELES  BY  WILLIAMS,  LAWRENCE  &  CRESMER  CO. 


\ 
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I  IKE  the  U.  S.  troops  now  in  action.  The  Asso* 
^  ciated  Press  was  thoroughly  prepared  for  the 
Second  Front  in  Africa— from  AP  headquarters  in 
New  York  to  the  shores  of  Tripoli. 

J.  Wes  Gallagher's  graphic  dispatch  was  first 
from  the  new  fighting  front.  From  Washington, 
New  York  and  London  AP  war  experts  followed 
the  invasion  announcement  with  immediate  back¬ 
ground  stories. 

The  result  was  page  one  play^that  swept  the 
country  and  drew  congratulations  from  news¬ 
papers  throughout  North  and  South  America. 


Anticipating  a  second  front  move.  The  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  first  laid  plans  and  assigned  its  men 
to  key  points  several  months  ago.  Joseph  Morton 
went  to  West  Africa.  Thoburn  Wiant,  Paul  K.  Lee 
and  Don  Whitehead  flew  to  Egypt  to  join  Edward 
Kennedy,  Harry  Crockett,  Frank  L.  Martin,  Jr.,  and 
Stephen  Barber. 

When  the  invasion  forces  moved  in  on  North 
Africa,  six  more  AP  men  were  along.  Besides 
Gallagher,  Russell  C.  Landstrom,  William  B.  King 
and  Noland  Norgaard  went  from  London.  And 
with  the  U.  S.  forces  which  started  from  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic  were  Harold  V.  Boyle  and  John  A. 
Mordso  III. 

Thus  AP  newspapers  could  depend  on  a  big 
staff  for  a  big  job— a  big  job  well  done! 


pOR  NOVEMBER  14,  1942 


By  WES  GALLAGHER  nwfn 

AiMcIsUi  PrcM  Stkif  Writer 

ALLIED  HEADQUARTERS  IN  NORTH  AF¬ 
RICA,  Sunday,  Nov,  8, — American  soldiers,  marines 
and  sailors  from  one  of  the  greatest  naval  anim^ 
ever  put  into  a  single  military 


iver  Post 


mi  Herald 


(By  Aasoclated  Preas.) 

Washington,  Nov.  7. — Powerful  American  expeditionary  forces 
1^^  are  landing  on  the  Atlantic  and  Mediterrm^^n  c  o  a  s  t  s  of  the 
French  colonies  in  Africa  in  the  first  big-s&  ^^'“'^at^.^the  war 
under  the  star-spangled  banner. 

An  ann**--'^ — action, 


^  By  the  Associated  Press  '  ^ 

et* 'WASHINGTON,  Sunday,  Nov.  8 — P()werful  Ameri- 
xpeditionary  forces  are  landing  on  the  Atlantic  and 
)^^j^Tanean  coasts  of  the  French  colonies  in  Africa  in 
file  first  big-scale  offensive  of  the  war  under  the  Star 
Spangled  banner.  HlilPfPPPKVIlPV'^PnHl. 


Af  . 
Of) 


By  WES  GALLAGHER 
Allied  Headquarters  in  French  North  Africa,  Nov.  8  (/P).— Eager  Am 
ican  combat  teams  swept  ashore  on  the  beaches  near  Algiers  ^ 


The  New  York  News 
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Cconpaigns  and  Accounts 

continued  from  page  10 

the  importance  of  cookies,  crackers 
and  other  biscuits  as  an  essential  food 
on  the  home  and  fighting  fronts.  Mc¬ 
Kee  and  Albright,  Inc.,  Philadelphia, 
New  York  and  Hollywood,  is  the 
agency. 

J.  Walter  Thompson  Company  an¬ 
nounced  a  change  in  the  emphasis  for 
the  advertising  of  Fanny  Farmer  Can¬ 
dies  from  newspapers  to  radio.  Based 
on  tests  made  tiiis  summer  in  Detroit, 
the  main  body  of  the  advertising  will 
be  on  21  women’s  participation  pro¬ 
grams,  which  will  be  supplemented 
by  newspaper  advertisements.  This  is 
the  largest  campaign  Fanny  Farmer 
Candies  has  ever  launched  and  the 
first  time  they  have  used  radio. 

C.  S.  Dent  &  Company,  division  of 
the  Grandpa  Soap  Company,  Cincin- 


of  the  Quaker  Oats  Company. 

McJunkin  Advertising  Company, 
Chicago,  is  using  metropolitan  news¬ 
papers  in  a  limited  list  of  cities  on 
the  Warfield  Company,  division  of 
Thompson  &  Taylor,  Chicago,  featur¬ 
ing  the  product,  Pro-Ten. 

Eureka  Specialty  Printing  Co., 
Scranton,  Pa.,  has  appointed  Reiss 
Advertising,  New  York,  to  direct  the 
sales  promotion  and  advertising  of  its 
line  of  gummed  labels  for  household 
and  business  use. 

AGENCY  CHANGE 

The  assets  of  the  Stanley  W.  Foran 
Advertising  Agency,  of  Dallas,  Tex., 
have  been  sold  to  Bozell  &  Jacobs, 
Inc.,  of  Houston,  Tex.  E.  E.  Rominger, 
vice-president  of  the  purchasing  firm 
and  president  of  the  Advertising  As¬ 
sociation  of  Houston,  will  move  to 
Dallas  to  manage  the  agency.  Foran 
has  accepted  a  position  with  the  Texas 


Eastern  4-A  to  Discuss 
Wartime  Advertising 

“What  Advertising  Is  Doing  in  the 
War  Effort”  and  “What  More  Should 
Advertising  Do?”  are  the  major  sub¬ 
jects  to  be  discussed  at  the  eastern 
annual  meeting  of  the  American  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Advertising  Agencies, 
scheduled  to  be  held  on  Nov.  17,  at 
the  Hotel  Roosevelt,  New  York. 

While  the  afternoon  meeting  is  open 
only  to  AAAA  member  all  advertising 
agencies  in  the  east  whether  AAAA 
members  or  not  have  been  invited  to 
attend  the  dinner  and  the  evening 
session  at  which  the  work  of  the  Ad¬ 
vertising  Coimcil  is  being  discussed. 
A  comprehensive  exhibit  of  material, 
prepared  for  various  government  de¬ 
partments  working  through  and  with 
the  Advertising  Council,  will  be 
shown. 


sumer  Relations  in  Advertising  w 
speak  on  “The  Consumer  Lookia 
Advertising  in  War  Time.” 
von  Tresckow,  economist,  writer  ^ 
president  of  the  Halstead  TraflBc  Ccb. 
munications  Corp.,  is  to  taVp  t}jj 
ject,  “What  is  the  Place  of  AdvertiiiB. 
in  a  Changing  National  Econo^* 
C.  B.  Larrabee,  president,  Prinw 
Ink  Publishing  Co.,  Inc.,  is  to  dijca. 
“Problems  Confronting  Advertia. 
Under  a  Shift  to  a  War  Econom^ 
Other  highlights  of  the  program  a 
a  discussion  of  magazine,  business  n. 
per  and  other  advertising  by  CoL 
lard  Chevalier,  publisher,  Ri,^^ 
Week;  an  analysis  of  current  newsps. 
per  advertising  and  its  part  in  the 
war  effort  by  Frank  E.  Tripp,  genei 
manager,  Gannett  Newspapers;  aad^j 
report  on  How  Radio  is  Meeting  fj; 
Conditions,  presented  by  Paul  Hoi- 
lister,  vice  -  president,  Columhii 
Broadcasting  System. 


nati,  distributors  of  Dent’s  Tooth  Gum 
and  Tooth  Drops  and  Dent’s  Ear 
Drops,  announces  the  appointment  of 
the  Keelor  &  Stites  Company,  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  as  its  advertising  counsel. 

The  Humphreys  Medicine  Company 
announces  the  appointment  of  Elrwin, 
Wasey  and  Company,  Inc.  to  handle 
the  advertising  of  Humphreys  Oint¬ 
ment,  effective  immediately. 

The  Sapolin  Company,  Inc.  an¬ 
nounces  the  appointment  of  the  Duane 
Jones  Company  to  handle  the  adver¬ 
tising  of  Sapolin,  Mello-Lux  and  other 
products  in  the  company’s  line  of 
paints,  varnishes  and  enamels. 

U.  S.  Advertising  Corporation,  Chi¬ 
cago  agency,  is  issuing  orders  and  con¬ 
tracts  to  newspapers  on  Wilson  & 
Company,  Chicago. 

A  limited  list  of  newspapers  is  be¬ 


ing  used  by  Ruthrauff  &  Ryan,  Inc., 
Chicago,  on  Ken-L-Ration,  Chappel 
Bros.,  Inc.,  Rockford,  Ul.,  a  subsidiary 


^/^^ndwill  be 
^  After  VICTORY 


Sine*  September,  1939,  Tri-City 
^  Induttriel  Employment  het  in- 
creesed  8b%.  Over  70%  of 
this  employment  oriqinetes  in  r  '' 
the  Moline-Rock  Itlend  Zone. 


ROCK  ISUND  a  MOIINE 

ARGUS  Tf  DISPATCH 


NATIONAL  REPRESENTATIVES 
THE  ALLEN-KLAPP  CO. 


Power  and  Light  Company,  Dallas. 

ROBINSON  NAMED 

Irwin  Robinson,  executive  editor  of 
Advertising  Age,  this  week  was  named 
director  of  Information  of  the  Adver¬ 
tising  Council. 


The  afternoon  subjects  will  include  _  __  _  _  " 

a  talk  by  Ken  R.  Dyke,  Chief  of  the  DELIVERY  GIRL 
Bureau  of  Campaigns  of  the  Office  of  Margie  Lustig  pioneered  a  new  fieic 
War  Information,  on  “The  Job  Ahead  for  women  on  the  Hollywood  (CiL) 
for  Advertising  as  Seen  by  the  Gov-  Citizen-News  last  week  when  ib 
ernment.”  Dr.  Kenneth  Dameron,  went  to  work  as  a  motorcycle  delivm 
Director  of  the  Committee  on  Con-  “boy.” 


MICHIGAN'S  POPULATION 
SHOWS  GREATER  GROWTH 
THAN  ANY  OTHER  STATE 


WITH  a  population  increase  of  311,592  since 
April  1,  1940,  Michigan  leads  all  other  states 
in  the  union  in  growth.  What  with  babies  and 
thousands  of  men  coming  here  from  everywhere 
to  speed  up  production  in  this  Arsenal  of  Democ¬ 
racy,  Detroit  and  Michigan  just  had  to  grow. 
And.  obviously,  with  population  growth  hitched  to 
"big  money’'  wages,  selling  opportunities  grow 
proportionately.  With  an  increase  of  over  50,000 
copies  per  day,  since  Jan.  1st,  Free  Press  circula¬ 
tion  keeps  in  step.  Use  Detroit’s  only  morning 
newspaper  now  to  do  a  thorough  going  job  of 
sales  making  in  this  extraordinary  market. 


Story,  Brooks  &  Finley.  Inc.,  Natl.  Representatives 
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THE  SAN  FRANCISCO 

SUlIttlf  eUMIIEII 

Represented  Nationally  by  The  Rodney  E.  Boone  Organization 
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...  Ihe  Sun  is  not  a  legitimate  newspaper . . 

It  is  part  of  an  alien  and  radical  conspiracy  against 
our  republican  form  of  government  .  .  .' 


Robert  R.  McCormick,  in  a  statement  published  in 
The  New  York  Times,  August  29,  1942 


Mr.  McCormick,  quoted  above,  is  the  publisher 
of  The  Chicago  Tribune  .  .  .  which  in  the  past  has 
employed  its  income  to  start  The  News  in  New  York 
and  maintain  the  Mirror  in  Detroit.  Many  unkind 
things  have  been  said  about  the  Tribune  tabloids . . . 
but  New  York  and  Detroit  publishers  never  caUed 
them  ''part  of  an  alien  and  radical  conspiracy  against 
our  republican  form  of  government.” 

Liberty  Magazine,  started  and  supported  by  the 
Chicago  Tribune  for  eight  years — at  a  reported  loss 
of  $14,000,000 — met  with  no  cheers  from  other 
magazine  publishers.  But  none  had  the  prescience  or 
the  nerve  to  call  it  a  "conspiracy.” 

WGN,  theTribune-owned  radio  station,  competes 
with  other  stations  and  networks — ^but  strangely 
enough,  has  never  been  classed  as  a  "conspiracy.” 

The  Washington  Times-Herald,  a  combination 


of  two  former 
Hearst  newspapers, 
was  bought  by  Mrs. 

Eleanor  Patterson,  a 
large  stockholder  in  the 
ChicagoT ribune.  Even  in  Washington,  Mrs.  Patterson 
has  never  been  suspected  of  any  "conspiracy.”  In 
many  circles,  her  support  of  another  newspaper  in 
Washington  at  considerable  expense  to  herself,  is 
regarded  as  an  outstanding  instance  of  public  service. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  has  operated  a  paper  mill 
in  Ontario  for  years,  but  the  paper  business  is  not 
apparently  aware  of  a  "conspiracy.” 

//owEVER,  starting  a  new  morning  paper  in 
Chicago — which  previously  had  only  one  morning 
paper — is  "part  of  an  alien  and  radical  conspiracy 


against  our  republican  form  of  government,”  .  .  . 
according  to  Mr.  McCormick’s  published  views. 

"Alien”  means  strange.  The  mere  idea  of  starting 
another  morning  paper  in  Chicago  may  have  seemed 
strange  to  Mr.  McCormick — but  hundreds  of  thou- 
i  sands  of  people  in  Chicago  welcomed  the  new  paper, 
ibve  read  it  enthusiastically  and  in  growing  numbers. 
And  the  merchants  of  Chicago  have  seen  fit  to  give 
the  new  paper  an  unusual  amount  of  advertising ! 

Radical”  hardly  fits  The  Sun,  either.  It  is  quite 
a  conventional  newspaper,  operated  on  the  old 
fashioned  idea  that  the  public  deserves  all  the  news 
straight,  uncolored  by  editorial  policy  or  the  opinions 
cf  the  publisher.  The  only  ^^radical”  aspect  of  The 
Stin  is  that  it  dare  to  compete  with  The  Tribune. 

The  accusation  of  "conspiracy  against  our  repub¬ 
lican  form  of  government”  is  harder  to  understand 


. . .  unless  Mr.  McCormick  and  "our  repubhcan  form 
of  government”  are  one  and  the  same  . . .  Nobody  in 
Chicago,  however,  adheres  to  this  viewpoint — with 
the  possible  exception  of  Mr.  McCormick. 

In  fact,  a  lot  of  people  in  Chicago  have  had  the 
quaint  notion  that  Mr.  McCormick  himself  at  times 
was  not  completely  in  accord  with  our  present 
republican  form  of  government! 

If  The  Tribune  can  compete  with  other  news¬ 
papers,  magazines,  radio  stations  and  paper  mills  in 
other  localities  ...  is  it  strange,  radical  or  conspira¬ 
torial  to  compete  with  The  Tribune  in  Chicago? 

On  the  other  hand,  if  Mr.  McCormick  considers 
The  Sun  a  conspiracy  against  Mr.  McCormick  .  .  . 
then  The  Sun  will  continue  to  conspire  to  the  best 
of  its  abilities. 
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EDITOR  (S  PUBLISHeh 


Abels,  NEA  Chief, 
Scores  Proposed 
Typo  Wage  Raise 

It  Will  Force  Many  Small 
Papers  to  Suspend  If 
Adopted,  He  Warns 

A  proposed  10  cents  per  hour  in¬ 
crease  to  bring  minimum  wages  of 
employes  in  the  printing,  publishing 
and  allied  graphic  arts  industries  to 
40  cents  per  hour  not  only  would 
force  many  small  dailies  and  weeklies 
to  suspend  but,  by  causing  these  pa¬ 
pers  to  close  their  doors  because  of 
inability  to  meet  increased  wages, 
would  remove  from  the  American 
journalistic  scene  the  small  shops 
which  have  trained  so  many  men  and 
women  who  have  gone  on  to  greater 
fame  in  the  Fourth  Estate. 

That  plea  was  made  in  New  York 
Nov.  9  by  Edwin  F.  Abels,  publisher 
of  the  Lawrence  (Kan.)  Outlook  and 
president  of  the  National  Editorial 
Association,  at  a  hearing  on  the  mini¬ 
mum  wage  recommendation  before 
the  Wage  and  Hour  Division  of  the 
Department  of  Labor. 

NEA  Oppoiet  Revisioi 

“Destroy  these  non-metropolitan 
newspapers  today,  when  they  are  in 
dire  ne^  of  every  consideration,  and 
you  will  have  ghost  towns  and  the 
industry  now  being  considered  will 
lose  its  best  training  groimds  for  bet¬ 
ter  American  newspapers,  life  and 
Printing,”  the  NEA  president  asserted. 

Strongly  opposing  the  wage  recom¬ 
mendation,  Mr.  Abels  said  the  NEA 
membership  would  not  vote  in  favor 
of  such  increase.  Mr.  Abels  added: 

“The  non-metropolitan  newspaper 
publishers  have  definitely  requested 
that  consideration  be  given  them  by 
fiis  body  so  that  they  can  be  left 
Alone,  at  least  for  the  duration,  to 
work  out  their  own  problems  with 
their  employes  and  their  own  salva¬ 
tion  during  these  critical  times. 

“The  morale  of  the  populace  is 
herein  involved  during  wartime. 
Morale  is  best  maintained  by  the 
press  and  is  strongest  in  the  grass¬ 
roots  of  this  nation.  Weekly  news¬ 
papers  have  given  unstintingly  to  the 
war  effort  without  a  dime  of  return. 

Cites  Aid  to  U.  S. 

“What  other  product  is  given  in  its 
entirety  without  remuneration  from 
the  government?  Advertising  has,  in 
most  towns,  dwindled  to  nothing;  the 
merchant  is  now  working  on  his  1940 
and  1941  inventories  with  little  chance 
for  new  stock  and  therefore  hiding  in¬ 
stead  of  displaying  his  merchandise 
and  seldom  advertising  ‘on  sale’  goods. 

“These  newspapers,  the  very  citadel 
of  democracy  in  this  nation,  must  sur¬ 
vive.  Men  and  women  that  operate 
them  know  how  to  do  the  job;  they 
know  every  person  in  the  community 
and  trade  area  they  serve;  they  know 
every  boy  and  girl  that  wants  to  get 
‘ink  on  his  hands’;  know  how  to  help 
these  lads  get  started  in  one  of  the 
most  honorable  professions  known  to 
man;  know  what  they  can  pay  in  dol¬ 
lars  and  cents  to  give  them  this  op¬ 
portunity. 

“No  determined  value  could  be 
placed  on  the  time  the  employer  gives 
in  a  small  shop  to  training  the  yoimg- 
ster.  It  is  enormous.  The  boy  and 
girl  in  high  school  work  in  the  shop 
after  school  hours  and  on  press  day, 
getting  their  start. 

“To  pay  them  40  cents  an  hour 
would  be  impossible;  to  refuse  them 
this  opportunity  is  turning  back  the 
American  way  of  life  and  killing  the 
initiative  of  youth.” 

A  written  brief  filed  by  Linwood  I. 


Noyes,  publisher  of  the  Ironwood 
(Mich.)  Globe  and  chairman  of  a 
committee  representing  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association, 
contended  that  the  press  should  not 
come  within  the  purview  of  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act. 

The  brief  further  held  that  the  pro¬ 
posed  pay  rise  would  cause  a  drop 
in  employment  among  the  smaller 
newspapers,  as  they  could  not  pay  such 
an  increase  to  paper  carriers,  mail- 
room  boys  and  other  imskilled  work¬ 
ers. 

Beatrice  Cobb,  secretary  of  the 
North  Carolina  Press  Association,  who 
also  appeared  in  opposition  to  the 
proposed  increase,  said  there  was  no 
objection  to  paying  the  new  minimum 
to  skilled  emloyes,  but  that  the  papers 
could  not  pay  it  to  errand  boys,  prin¬ 
ters’  devils  and  other  unskilled  help. 

The  evidence  in  the  case  now  is  to 
go  to  L.  Metcalfe  Walling,  administra¬ 
tor  of  the  Federal  Wage  and  hour  law, 
for  decision.  The  proposed  minimum 
would  affect  45,000  employes  in  the 
publishing  craft. 

■ 

Daily  Aids  In  Defeat 
Of  Prosecutor 

Gary,  Ind.,  Nov.  9 — A  long  edi¬ 
torial  campaign  of  the  Gary  Post- 
Tribune  against  Prosecutor  Felix  Kaul 
of  Lake  County,  Ind.,  because  of  his 
handling  of  poor  relief  fraud  and  vice¬ 
gambling  conditions,  came  to  a  climax 
Nov.  3  when  the  voters  defeated  his 
bid  for  a  third  term  while  electing 
every  other  candidate  on  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  county  ticket  by  majorities  of 
around  5,000  votes. 

Charles  Gannon,  the  successful  Re¬ 
publican  candidate,  credited  his  suc¬ 
cess  largely  to  the  Post-Tribune’s  ef¬ 
forts  in  putting  Kaul’s  record  before 
the  electorate. 

More  than  20%  of  the  Democratic 
voters  in  Gary,  where  approximately 
40%  of  the  coimty’s  vote  was  cast, 
scratched  Kaul’s  name  from  their  bal¬ 
lot  in  favor  of  Gannon  and  the  prose¬ 
cutor’s  majority  in  the  Steel  City  was 
cut  better  than  4,000  votes  below  that 
of  other  candidates  on  the  Democratic 
ticket.  With  the  usual  RepubUcan 
strength  developing  in  the  rural  areas 
of  the  coimty,  the  split  ballots  in  Gary 
proved  svifficient  to  defeat  Kaul  by 
1,021  votes,  41,777  to  40,756. 

Post-Tribune  efforts  were  largely 
responsible  for  pushing  through  grand 
jury  investigations  of  poor  relief  ad¬ 
ministration  in  1938.  More  than  a 
score  of  indictments  were  voted,  with 
the  prosecutor  under  frequent  edi¬ 
torial  prodding  from  the  newspaper  to 
keep  at  what  he  admitted  was  an  un¬ 
finished  job.  However,  trial  of  the 
cases  has  lagged  severely,  with  the 
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Has  led  America's  10  biggest 
cities  in  percentage  gains  in  de¬ 
partment  store  sales  for  five  con¬ 
secutive  months— May  through 
September— over  a  year  ago. 

Reach  buying  Baltimoreans 
through  the  Morning,  Evening 
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major  indictments  still  far  from  a 
court  hearing. 

Last  spring  Circuit  Judge  T.  Joseph 
Sullivan,  a  member  of  Kaul’s  party, 
urged  the  prosecutor’s  defeat  for  re¬ 
nomination,  because  of  his  failure  to 
clean  up  alleged  vice  and  gambling 
conditions  in  industrial  East  Chicago. 
The  Post-Tribune  cooperated  with  the 
jurist  in  the  anti-vice  campaign,  the 
matter  eventually  being  taken  before 
Gov.  Henry  F.  Schricker  who  in¬ 
structed  Kaul  to  take  action. 

The  Post-Tribune  figured  in  another 
episode  this  week  when  Bennett 
(Socko)  Daugherty  was  twice  fined 
$25  and  costs  for  assaulting  Charles 
Smith  and  Elmer  Budlove,  photog¬ 
raphers  for  the  newspaper,  after  they 
had  taken  pictures  of  (^lub  20,  a 
bookie  joint  in  adjoining  Porter 
coimty.  Daugherty  operated  a  gaso¬ 
line  service  station  in«front  of  the 
bookie’s  building. 

The  bookie  was  closed  the  day  fol¬ 
lowing  the  assault,  July  16,  and  has 
not  been  open  since. 

■ 

Mistrial  In  O'Donnell 
Suit  Against  Record 

A  mistrial  was  declared  last  week 
by  Judge  Clare  G.  Fenerty  of  Phila¬ 
delphia  Common  Pleas  Court  in  the 
suit  of  John  O’Donnell,  chief  of  the 
Washington  bureau  of  the  New  York 
Daily  News,  seeking  damages  from 
the  Philadelphia  Record  because  of  an 
editorial  criticising  him. 

Judge  Fenerty  ordered  withdrawal 
of  a  jury  because  the  Record,  in  its 
news  accoimt  of  the  first  day  of  the 
trial,  named  the  amount  of  damages 
set  forth  in  O’Donnell’s  statement  of 
claim.  This  violates  a  rule  of  law 
which  holds  that  a  jury  may  not  be 
informed  of  the  amount  of  damages 


asked  in  the  statement  of  claim  U 
is  done  to  avoid  prejudice  in 
turn  of  excessive  damages. 

The  suit  is  the  outgrowth  of  an 
torial  printed  in  the  Record  on 
17,  1941,  which  was  headed  “A^ 
liberate  Lie.”  O’Donnell  had  wr^ 
a  story  charging  that  the  U.  S  1^ 
was  convoying  ships  with  lend-W 
material  to  Britain  before  the  1  ^ 
States  entered  the  war.  The  ttw 
was  branded  as  a  lie  by  Pre^ 
Roosevelt.  O’Donnell  said  he  oS 
the  information  from  Senator  ChaW 
E.  Tobey,  New  Hampshire  Republ^ 
and  Tobey  later  repeated  the  asserte 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

In  its  editorial  the  Record  alW 
O’Donnell  a  “Naziphile,”  and  said  4* 
he  wished  to  “destroy  England  ad 
liquidate  the  Jews.” 

In  declaring  the  mistrial  Jufe 
Fenerty  assessed  the  cost  of  the  tial 
which  started  last  Monday,  ind^ifo 
witness  fees,  against  the  R^rd.  He 
said  that  a  repetition  of  the  error  h 
the  case  (that  of  naming  the  amoicr 
sought  by  O’Donnell),  when  tfaeae 
is  again  called  for  trial,  will  anuos; 
to  contempt  of  court.  He  said  he  »£ 
cooperate  with  counsel  and  atteapn 
have  the  case  heard  again  in  Jamait 
■ 

PROMOTION  BOOK 

“Done  in  a  Day,”  representing  am 
of  the  best  writing  from  the  mlmm 
of  the  Chicago  Daily  News,  is  the  4^ 
of  an  orange-colored  digest  pods 
size,  recently  published  by  the  D«!t 
News  as  a  “door  opener”  for  subioip 
tion  salesmen.  'The  digest  inrinlff 
outstanding  stories  and  articles  nt- 
ten  by  Daily  News  stall  memla 
from  the  days  of  the  late  Eugene  lUd 
down  to  current  war  correspondas 
by  Robert  J.  Casey  and  Leland  Stne 


Whaf  ih  A\can4^  to  be 


^  /6oO 
FOOD  OUTLETS 

Food  outlets  are  an  in¬ 
dex  of  buying  power  in 
any  market;  the  more 
such  stores  there  are,  the 
more  certain  it  is  that  a 
vast  number  of  families 
from  the  outside  go  there  to 
shop.  In  Scranton’s  Retail 
Trading  Area,  there  are  more 
than  1,600  of  such  outlets — and 
they  are  all  Busy-to-the-hilt 

But  Scranton  is  a  world-in-itself  in  the  matter  of  retail  shops  i 
all  kinds.  A  fine,  modern  shopping  distria.  (There  are  W 
Independent  Drug  Stores  in  the  city  alone — 127  in  the  Couow) 
Gjrporate  City  Population  now  up  to  140,404.  ABC  City  Zoot 
186,868.  ABC  Trading  Area  228,505:  County,  301,064.  Thiti 
a  lot  of  people!  And  they’re  at  well-paid  work  in  about  ^ 
diversified  industries — the  majority  of  them  engaged  in  War-Ti» 
orders  of  the  most  essential  type. 

The  Scranton  Times,  playing  a  part  in  this  vast  economic 
has  been  rewarded.  It  is  FIRST  in  News,  Circulation 
Advertising. 
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Nelson  Succeeds 
Watson  for  E.  &  P. 

Harry  M.  Nelson  has  been  named  as 
San  Francisco  Bay  Region  correspond¬ 
ent  for  Editor  &  Publisher  to  succeed 


Campbell  Watson 


TOTTEN  JOINS  NEWS 

Hal  Totten,  after  11  years  in  radio 
as  an  NBC  and  Blue  Network  sports 
and  news  announcer,  is  returning  to 
the  Chicago  Daily  News  as  a  sports 
writer,  effective  Nov.  9.  As  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Daily  News  sports  staff,  he 
will  continue  to  do  free  lance  broad¬ 
casting  in  the  sports  field.  Totten  be¬ 
gan  newspaper  work  on  the  old  Chi¬ 
cago  Journal  as  a  reporter  in  1921. 
He  later  joined  the  Daily  News  as  a 
reporter  and  rewriteman.  For  the 
past  eight  years,  Totten  has  broad¬ 
cast  big  league  baseball  games  for 
WCFL. 

$1,427,045  Earned  by 
International  Paper 

The  International  Paper  Company 
and  its  subsidiaries  reported  this  week 
for  the  quarter  ended  on  Sept.  30  profit 
of  $1,214,097  after  provision  of  $1,047,- 
568  for  normal  Federal  income  taxes 
and  reserve  of  $1,672,855  for  Federal 
excess  profits  taxes,  but  before  post¬ 
war  excess  profits  tax  credits. 

Including  $212,948  of  United  States 
and  Canadian  excess  profits  tax  cred¬ 
its,  the  net  profit  for  the  third  quarter 
of  this  year  was  $1,427,045,  equal  after 


dividend  requirements  on  5%  pre¬ 
ferred  stock,  to  15  cents  a  share  on  the 
common. 

The  result  is  after  setting  aside 
$200,000  a  month  for  special  obso¬ 
lescence  reserves. 

In  the  September  quarter  a  year  ago, 
the  net  profit  after  provision  of  $1,- 
313,064  for  Federal  normal  income 
taxes  and  reserve  of  $4,812,984  for 
Federal  excess  profits  taxes,  was  $4,- 
321,890,  or  $1.73  a  common  share. 

The  company’s  liability  for  taxes 
based  on  income  for  the  first  six 
months  of  this  year  has  been  recal¬ 
culated  on  the  basis  of  the  1942  Rev¬ 
enue  Act,  indicating  that  the  amount 
previously  provided  was  $2,377,043 
greater  than  required.  Of  this  total, 
$1,568,865  represents  post-war  excess 
profits  tax  credit. 

After  making  these  adjustments  the 
profit  for  the  first  nine  months  of  1942 
amounted  to  $5,462,257  before  excess 
profits  tax  credits.  Including  $1,781,- 
813  post-war  credits,  the  net  profit  for 
the  nine  months  was  $7,244,070,  equal 
to  $2.07  a  common  share.  The  net 
profit  for  the  first  three  quarters  of 
1941  was  $11,512,519,  or  $4.41  a  com¬ 
mon  share. 


Asks  "Press  Charter" 
In  Peace  Treaties 

Embodiment  in  peace  treaties  o< 
press  charter  to  insure  a  “reas<»^ 
unfettered  exchange  of  newsa^ 
the  people  of  the  world”  was 
gested  by  Ralph  Deakin,  foreign  ^ 
editor  of  the  Loridon  Times,  speakbi 
at  the  Czecho-Slovak  institute  in^ 
don  Nov.  5  on  “The  Press  in  Wartimt" 

Deakin  described  censor^p  a  , 
curtain  suddenly  rung  down,  whidi  s 
extremely  difficult  to  lift  again 
tween  news  gatherers  and  their  a- 
temal  sources  of  supply.  All  tbi; 
responsible  journalists  have  df. 
manded,  said  Deakin.  is  a  uniform  ap¬ 
plication  of  efficiency  and  conmioc 
sense  on  the  part  of  censorship  ofi. 
cials,  and  that  censorship  “disappa 
as  soon  as  possible  when  British  u. 
tional  security  is  not  threatened." 

“The  sooner  we  see  the  beginnii^ 
of  inquiry  into  the  respective  Uds 
and  respective  spheres  of  operation  of 
newspapers,  news  agencies,  broadcm 
news  services,  the  ministry  of  infonn- 
ation  and  ministerial  public  relating 
departments,  the  healthier  it  will  h 
for  the  true  science  of  joumali*,’ 
Deakin  said. 


Campbell  Watson,  now  in  Naval  ser¬ 
vice. 

The  appointment  was  made  after 
Lieutenant  Watson,  USNR,  on  duty 
in  the  Cable  Censorship  offices  at  San 
Francisco,  asked  “durational”  re-  ' 
lease,  “of  necessity,  from  the  pleasant 
relationships  with  EIoitor  &  Publisher 
which  I  have  enjoyed  for  more  than 
15  years.” 

Mr.  Nelson  is  associate  editor  of  the 
Underwriters  Report,  Coast  insurance 
magazine.  He  was  for  six  years  cor¬ 
respondent  working  from  the  San 
Francisco  office  of  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor  and  has,  in  close  to 
two  decades  of  newspaper  work,  also 
worked  for  the  San  Francisco  adver¬ 
tising  agency  of  Macdonald  &  Bowyer, 
the  Berkeley  (Cal.)  Gazette  and  the 
Los  Angeles  Illustrated  News.  His 
home  address  is  2402  Russel  St., 
Berkeley,  Cal. 

A  veteran  of  two  years  with  the 
Rainbow  Division  in  World  War  I,  he 
is  nationally  known  for  his  stories 
and  articles  for  Scripps- Howard’s 
Everyweek,  the  Ledger  Syndicate  and 
International  News  Syndicate. 

Lieutenant  Watson  became  regular 
San  Francisco  regional  correspondent 
for  EIdtior  &  Publisher  in  1929,  previ¬ 
ously  corresponding  for  The  Fourth 
Estate.  With  the  Berkeley  (Cal.) 
Gazette  since  1924,  he  resigned  as 
executive  editor  of  that  paper  in  May 
of  this  year  to  accept  a  Naval  Reserve 
commission.  He  previously  was  in 
the  Naval  Reserve  for  10  years. 
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—The  Hand  That 
Writes  the  Check 
Makes  the 

MARKET 


CheckTTUttsuctiofislfi  Increase 

With  Sales,  W  ages  and  Work 


Check  transactions  in  Birmingham  were  up  32%  in  August  over  August  a 
year  ago.  Retail  sales  for  the  first  nine  months  of  1942  were  19%  above  the  same 
period  a  year  ago  .  .  .  while  this  increase  for  the  United  States  as  a  whole  was  10% 
for  the  same  period.  Payrolls  have  been  showing  a  consistent  30%-plus  increase 
<  all  through  the  year. 

The  1940  census  showed  Birmingham’s  population  as  267,583  .  .  .  The  Polk 
City  Directory  estimates  1941  population  at  295,310  for  Birmingham  Corporate 
Limits  and  510,000  in  Jefferson  County.  .  .  more  than  half-million  consumers  in 
the  most  highly  concentrated  part  of  the  market. 

You  can  sell  the  whole  important,  vital  Birmingham  market  through  the  one 
medium  which  is  bought  and  read  by  all  the  buying  families  .  ,  ,  The  Birmingham 
News- Age-Herald. 


Sitnranoimm 


THE  BHtMINGHAM  AGE-HERAU> 


"THE  SOUTH'S  GREATEST  NEWSPAPERS" 

MORNING  *  EVENING  *  SUNDAY  *  «  A  RADIO  STATION  WSGN,  610 

NATlONAL  REPRESENTATIVESt  KELLY-  SMITH, ^C0MPANT> 
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The  Airlines  and  Chieago’s  Commerce  of  the  Air 


The  American  Eagle,  emblem  of  the  United  States, 
sovereign  of  the  skies,  truly  typifies  our  air  transpor¬ 
tation  supremacy. 

We  showed  the  world  how  to  fly  at  Kitty  Hawk.  In 
peaceful  commerce  we  created  the  greatest  air  trans¬ 
portation  of  both  hemispheres. 

The  history  of  ten  years  .  .  .  1930  —  84,000,000 
passenger  miles;  1940,  over  1,144,000,000  miles. 
1930,  374,935  passengers;  1940,  more  than 

2,939,600  carried  in  comfort  and  on  schedule.  1931 
—6,280,400,000  pound  miles  of  air  mail;  1940, 
pound  miles  exceeded  20,147,000,000.  Air  express, 
inaugurated  in  1931  with  a  total  of  145,000  pounds, 
reached  12,282,000  pounds  in  1940. 

A  magnificent  accomplishment. 

War  came.  The  airlines  were  ready  with  their  con¬ 
tributions  of  management  and  men  experienced  in 
transport;  of  instruments  essential  to  modem  trans¬ 
port  flying;  their  contribution  of  ships — a  vital  aid 
in  the  conduct  of  the  war — done  while  maintaining 
commercial  service. 

Here  in  Chicago  during  the  first  seven  months  of 
1942,  they  moved  more  than  3,800,000  pounds  of 
mail  and  3,300,000  pounds  of  express.  More  than 


14,000  landings  have  occurred  and  nearly  *400,000 
passengers  moved  in  and  out. 

Chicago  was  selected  by  the  airlines  in  the  early  days 
as  the  focal  point  of  air  transportation.  That  they 
were  right  is  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  in  1941 
more  people,  mail,  and  merchandise  moved  through 
Chicago  than  any  other  American  airport. 

When  flying  cargoes  speed  through  the  air,  free  of 
tides,  currents,  and  tortuous  channels,  Chicago  will 
rise  to  become  the  future  great  air  harbor  of  the 
world. 

Chicago  in  air  miles  is  as  close  to  Europe  as  b  the 
Atlantic  Coast!  The  great  Middle  West,  with  its 
diversified  industry,  closest  to  South  America!  Soon 
overnight  to  Alaska  and  beyond  —  directly  into  our 
future  relations  with  the  Far  East. 

Since  1919  the  Herald- American  has  been  telling 
Chicagoans  of  the  importance  of  airport  preparation 
and  the  need  for  continued  expansion,  urging  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  Lake  Front  Island  Airport  as  far  back 
as  1933.  For,  to  make  Chicago  the  great  World  Air 
Harbor  of  Tomorrow,  our  present  Municipal  Air¬ 
port,  though  the  largest  in  the  United  States,  is  only 
the  first  step  in  planning  for  the  future. 
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A  BIT  OF  HISTORY 

“THE  THING  that  hath  been,  it  is  tliat  which 
shall  be,  and  that  which  is  done  is  that  which 
shall  Ix"  done;  and  there  is  no  new  thing  under 
the  sun.” — Eccle^aste^  i,  9. 


AN  ELECTRIC  WEEK 

NOT  IN  MANY  a  year  have  American  nens- 
paper  readers  had  such  a  thrilling  succession 
oif  news  stories.  The  .same  people  who  a  month' 
ago  were  .shivering  with  apprehension  over  our 


There  have  been  many  apparently  new  things 
under  the  sun  since  King  Solomon  sang  that  verse 
centuries  ago,  but  among  them  can  not  be  num¬ 
bered  the  essential  qualities  of  human  relation¬ 
ships.  The  fundamental  truth  of  the  ancient 
teaching  struck  us  agiun  this  week  in  the  course 
of  some  collateral  reading  on  A.s.sociated  Press 
hi.story.  In  “M.  E.  S. — His  Book,”  a  tributarj- 
volume  presented  to  the  late  Melville  E.  Stone, 
in  1918,  after  he  had  been  25  years  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  AP,  we  found  quotations  from-  a 
speech  by  the  Hon.  Frederick  W.  lyehmann,  one¬ 
time  Solicitor  General  of  the  United  States. 

The  addre.ss  was  delivered  at  the  fifth  annual 
banquet  of  the  old  Associated  Pre.ss  of  Illinois  in 
1898,  on  the  intriguing  topic  “Is  the  Associated 
Press  a  Trust?”  That  was  44  years  ago,  and  the 
.\P  of  1912  is  not  at  all  the  corporate  structure 
that  it  was  in  1898,  but  the  issue  that  was  l)cing 
agitated  in  that  wartime  year  is  not  essentially 
different  from  that  before  the  courts  today. 

“The  property  you  have  in  your  news,  for  pur- 
po.ses  of  immediate  publication,”  Mr.  Lehmann 
■siud,  “is  simply  that  property  which  a  man  has 
in  his  own  homestead.  Is  it  exclu.sive?  Yes,  .so 
is  all  ownership.  The  owner  of  a  horse  has  a 
monopoly  of  his  use.  That  kind  of  monopoly  is 
of  the  very  essence  of  the  property  of  all  kinds, 
exclusive  in  the  particular  thing  which  either  has 
been  produced  by  the  labor  of  the  owmer  or  has 
been  bought  by  him  when  produced  by  the 
labor  of  .someone  else.  That  property  is  always 
<lefensiblc. 

“You  have  not  only  the  Associated  Pre.ss,  ex¬ 
tending  over  the  United  States;  you  have  your 
limited  associations  in  the  cities.  If  a  hundred  or 
more  newspapers  may  not  combine  in  the  United 
States  to  gather  news  for  themselves,  then  why 
may  three  or  four  combine  in  the  city  of  Chicago 
or  the  city  of  St.  Ixiuis  for  the  purpose  of  gath¬ 
ering  up  more  economically  certain  matters  of 
routine  news  in  those  cities?  If  the  Associated 
Press  must  give  to  w'homsoever  wishes  it,  then 
your  local  association  must  do  the  same.  And  it 
goes  Ix'yond  that — the  individual  reporter,  hav¬ 
ing  news,  must  give  it  up  to  whomsoever  demands 
it,  becau.se  the  nature  of  the  function  is  the  same, 
and  you  do  not  alter  its  character  because  you 
multiply  the  number  of  reporters. 

“.And  that  ought  not  to  be  limited  to  news. 
If  the  newspaper  that  sends  an  expedition  into 
the  heart  of  Africa,  if  the  newspaper  that  under¬ 
takes  the  exploration  of  the  Arctic  regions,  must, 
under  compulsion,  give  the  results  of  its  enter¬ 
prise  and  its  energj’  to  whomsoever  will — then 
why  should  not  the  man  who  explores  his  own 
inner  consciousness  and  discovers  ideas  of  worth 
and  dignity,  why  should  not  he  lie  compellable 
to  yield  that  to  whom.soever  may  demand  it?  .  .  . 

“The  right  of  the  A.s.sociated  Press  to  the  rc- 
I>orts  it  has  gathered  is  as  high  as  the  right  of 
each  of  its  individual  reporters  to  the  fruit  of  his 
own  labor.  It  is  as  high  as  the  right  of  every 
author  to  the  productions  of  his  ow'n  mind  and 
his  own  pen;  and  I  do  not  believe  that,  however 
courts  may  differ,  any  one  of  them  will  ever  reach 
the  conclusion  that  you  can  be  made  to  .serve 
tho.se  whom  you  do  not  choose  to  serve;  for  if 
that  injunction  can  be  laid  upon  you  as  a  body, 
it  cau  be  laid  upon  every  one  of  your  individual 
members.” 

That  was  applauded  as  sound  sense  in  1898. 


•  So  mightily  grew  the  word  of  Cod  and  prevailed. 

—The  Acts  XIX  :20. 

It  seems  equally  sound  today,  and  we  do  not 
doubt  that  the  courts  which  pass  upon  the  De- 
jMirtment  of  Ju.stice  complaint  will  be  guided  to 
<leci.sion.s  that  w'ill  protect  the  traditional  .Ameri¬ 
can  idea  of  rewarding  enterjwise. 

ADVERTISING  AND  POLITICS 

MEMBERS  AND  GUESTS  of  the  A.ssociation 

of  National  Advertisers  were  told  the  other 
evening  that  the  major  obstacle  to  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  large  scale  advertising  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  was  politics.  The  speakers  did  not  go  into 
detail.  They  and  their  audience  understood  what 
w’as  meant — that  newspapers  and  other  media 
would  endeavor  to  use  political  influence  to  get 
a  piece  of  whatever  money  the  government  was 
spending  for  paid  display  space. 

The  incessant  harping  on  this  thesis  by  tem- 
I>orary  and  permanent  aids  of  the  government 
is  both  annojnng  and  illogical.  It  deprecates 
the  patrioti.sm  of  the  newspaf)er  fraternity.  It 
disregards  the  wholly  uncompensated  efforts  that 
newspapers  have  put  behind  government’s  war 
projects,  notably  the  recent  drive  for  salvage  and 
.scrap.  It  assumes  a  condition  which  has  not  been 
proven  and  which  cannot  be  proven — that  news¬ 
papers  would  sabotage  a  government  effort  unless 
they  received  advertising  as  patronage. 

Our  view  is  that  any  government  department — 
the  Army,  Navy,  Treasury,  or  any  other 
branch — can  place  its  advertising  wherever  it 
will  do  the  most  good.  Any  government  author¬ 
ity  can  make  it  clear  from  the  start  that  politics 
will  have  no  part  in  the  selection  of  media. 

Meanwhile,  government  is  using  newspaper 
advertising  for  only  a  few  of  the  many  tasks 
that  would  be  expedited  by  its  efficient  employ¬ 
ment.  Valuable  time  has  been  lo.st.  Many  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  that  could  have  been  invested  in 
War  Bonds  and  War  Stamps  have  been  permitted 
to  slip  away  into  non-essential  spending.  Tons 
of  vital  rubber  and  gasoline  have  been  wasted 
because  government  could  not  make  up  its  mind 
as  to  the  conservation  courses  which  must  be 
devised  and  placed  before  the  people.  .Any  of 
these  jobs  and  many  others  could  have  been 
made  much  easier  by  scientifically  cf)nceived 
advertising  in  new'spapers  and  other  media  chosen 
ff)r  their  adaptability  to  the  task  in  hand. 

ANNOUNCEMENT 

WITH  THE  BELIEF  that  the  Departiiieut  of 
Justice  suit  against  the  Associated  Press  sig¬ 
nalizes  one  of  the  most  important  crises  that  the 
■American  press  has  ever  faced,  Editoh  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  had  scheduled  for  its  Nov.  14  is.sue  a  sup¬ 
plement  including  the  text  of  the  compliunt  and 
the  answers  which  have  been  filed.  In  addition, 
the  supplement  will  include  expressions  of  opinion 
from  all  AP  members  who  replied  to  a  recent  let¬ 
ter  from  Editor  &  Publisher.  The  deadline  for 
these  replies  was  set  at  Nov.  10,  but  because  so 
many  expressions  are  still  being  received,  it  w’as 
decided  to  defer  the  publication  of  the  supple¬ 
ment  for  one  week.  This  collection  of  ilocuments 
will  therefore  appear  in  our  issue  for  Nov.  21,  and 
we  commend  it  for  careful  reading  to  all  who  arc 
interested  in  the  perpetuation  of  the  free  press. 


pro.specLs  in  the  Solomon  Islands  arc  now  rejoic¬ 
ing  in  the  speedy  and  dramatic  suece.sse.s  of  i 
new  exjieditionary  force  in  a  part  of  the  worid 
where  few  of  us  a  month  ago  thought  American 
arms  would  be  employed. 

The  secret  of  the  .African  attack  was  well  kept 
.At  least  a  .score  of  London  correspomlents  knew 
enough  about  what  was  being  planned  to  have 
hazarded  a  shrewd  guess  as  to  the  next  war  the¬ 
atre;  probably  as  many  in  Wa.shington  could  have 
hunched  similar  stories.  They  didn’t.  Not  even 
to  their  own  editors  did  they  divulge  that  corre- 
s|X)nflents  had  gone  with  the  .Army  under  what 
amounted  to  sealed  orders.  And,  in  passing,  it  u 
not  amiss  to  compliment  the  U.  S.  .Army  on 
handsome  provisions  for  coverage  of  its  activities 
on  the  new  front.  The  news  has  come  through 
I>romptly.  though  not  in  the  detail  that  will  be 
available  when  the  wires  are  cleared  of  the  head 
line  stuff  that  has  been  breaking  since  Saturday, 
ami  the  world  is  being  given  an  electrifying  pc- 
ture  of  what  democracy  can  accomplish. 

Not  so  happy  is  the  fix  in  which  the  left-wing 
critics  of  the  national  policy  toward  the  Vidiy 
government  find  themselves.  Publications  which 
liear  dates  subsequent  to  the  invasion  of  North 
.Africa  but  wdiich  went  to  press  some  days  befote 
must  indeed  have  red  faces  when  they  comparr 
the  reality  of  events  with  their  theoreticid  fuhni- 
nations.  The  White  House  and  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment,  which  usually  have  the  sympathy  of  these 
<-ritics,  have  had  to  bear  in  silence  their  vehement 
anrl  ill-informed  demands  for  a  break  with  the 
Retain  government.  As  this  is  written,  the  fuD 
turn  of  events  is  not  known,  but  the  early  indi¬ 
cations  are  that  the  United  Nations  stand  to  gain 
far  more  than  could  have  been  won  hy  making 
an  enemy  of  France  months  ago. 

GUILD  BECOMES  PUBLISHER 

.V  NEW  OUTCOME  of  an  American  Newsjwper 

Guild  strike  ap}>ears  in  the  purchase  of  the 
Aliquippa  (Pa.)  Gazette  by  the  guild  local  which 
kept  the  paper  shut  down  for  nearly  a  year  bj 
a  strike  over  the  guild  shop  issue.  The  erstwhile 
strikers  now  have  the  guild  shop.  They  also  haw, 
a  lea.se  on  the  publication  building  and  a  contract 
to  j)urcha.se  the  machinery.  .All  that  they  need 
now  is  the  genius  to  operate  a  newspaper  under 
e-onditions  that  they  themselves  impose. 

The  paper,  a  daily  when  the  strike  was  called, 
resumes  publication  on  a  thrice-a-week  schedule. 
Presumably  it  will  afford  fewer  employment  op- 
IMirtunities  today  than  it  did  in  November  a  year 
ago.  .And  by  no  stretch  of  the  imagination  caa 
it  be  thought  that  the  men  and  women  who  were 
deprived  of  the  chance  to  work  for  more  than 
1 1  months  will  ever  recover  the  income  that  was 
lost  in  idleness.  The  former  publisher,  now  in  the 
.Army,  has  lost  beyond  any  chance  of  recovery 
the  investment  anrl  the  reward  for  the  time  that 
he  put  into  establishing  the  paper.  .And  the  tows 
has  the  uncertain  prospect  of  being  served  by  s 
newspaper  publish^  in  the  interest  of  a  militaat 
labor  union.  All  in  all,  we  should  say  that  the  sum 
of  the  whole  episode  adds  up  to  slightly  less  this 
zero  for  all  concerned. 

PRECAUTION 

I  never  dared  to  be  radical  when  young 
For  fear  it  would  make  me  conservative  when  old. 

— Robert  Frost,  in  “Ten  MSlt- 
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director  of  the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Met- 

ropolitan  News.  F OLaKS  VvC 

E.  W,  Specht,  for  several  years  city  KNOWING 
circulation  manager  of  the  Fort  Worth 
(Tex.)  Press,  has  been  shifted  to  the 
management  of  country  circulation  for 
the  same  newspaper.  Emil  Roth,  chief 
of  the  circulation  department,  has 
decided  on  a  set-up  of  three  super¬ 
visors  of  city  circulation  as  a  replace¬ 
ment  for  Specht.  In  this  plan,  F.  W. 

Owens,  formerly  a  district  manager, 
has  been  elevated  to  a  supervisor’s 
position. 

Arthur  Jensen,  advertising  manager 
of  the  Cooperative  Consumer  in  North 
Kansas  City,  has  enlisted  for  officers 
training  in  the  Army. 

Miss  Norene  Volden  and  Mrs.  Kate 
Sprinkle  have  been  added  to  the  ac¬ 
counting  department  force  of  the  Fort 
Worth  (Tex.)  Press.  John  Hinds  has 
'^e$s  has  been  become  a  collector  for  the  same  news- 

returned  to  public  office  through  his  paper. 

election  as  assemblyman  for  Ashland  Cqx,  formerly  with  the  Ambro 

County  on  the  Republican  ticket.  He  Advertising  agency  of  Cedar  Rapids, 
had  served  three  previous  terms  in  jo^a,  has  joined  the  sales  promotion 
the  assembly  and  in  the  last  war  was  department  of  the  Minneapolis  Star 
floor  leader  in  the  house.  Journal  and  Tribune. 

E.  P.  Charlet,  secretary-treasurer, 
was  named  business  manager  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  his  secretary-treasurer  du¬ 
ties  for  the  Newspaper  Printing  Cor¬ 
poration,  agent  for  the  morning  Nash- 
cill  Tennessean  and  the  afternoon 
.Vojhrille  Banner.  E.  B.  Stahlman 
was  named  vice-president  in  charge 
of  production;  Tom  Griscom  was 
named  vice-president  in  charge  of 
advertising;  and  Walter  Seigenthaler 
was  named  vice-president  in  charge 
of  circulation.  The  appointments  were 
made  by  President  Silliman  Evans  “in 


lOtSONAL 


mention 


JAMES  EDWARD  DOWD,  editor-in- 
chief  of  the  Charlotte  News  and 
vice-president  of  the  News  Publish- 

teS'as  - 

a  ^  lieuteiiam 

Sutes  Navy  and  ^ 
was  standing  by 

for  orders.  His  W9'  .r 

commission  is 

for  servire  in  ^ 

naval  aviation.  J 


“WELL,  SIR — ”  and  the  sight  of  a 
long,  lanky  frame  leaning  back  in 
a  chair,  either  a  swivel-style  one  or 
else  a  straight- 
backed  one  tee- 

■pr  ously  on  two. 

JL  duce  to  dozens 

M  9  M  JKk  of  Florida  news-i 

■  papermen  one  of 

a  the  state’s  lead- 

ing  editorialists. 
Editor  Harris  G.l 


Harris  G.  Sims  Ledger.  Al¬ 
though  Mr.  Sims 
is  a  recent  entry  into  the  professional 
newspaper  game,  taking  over  as  edi¬ 
torial  chief  on  the  Ledger  in  Decem¬ 


ber,  1939,  he  has  been  well-known  in! 
news  rooms  for  more  than  15  years. 
Before  stepping  into  the  Ledger  edi¬ 
torship  he  was  publicity  director  and 
head  of  the  journalism  department  at 
Florida  Southern  college  at  Lakeland 
for  13  years. 

Many  of  the  men  sitting  at  Florida 
news  and  copy  desks  today  learned 
their  first  tricfe  under  Mr.  Sims.  It 
wasn’t  just  chance  that  of  the  Ledger 
staff  the  city  editor,  the  sports  editor 
and  three  reporters  were  former  Sims 
students.  His  pungent,  intelligent  and 
sometimes  philosophical  editorials  are 
reprinted  in  dailies  all  over  the  state. 
Mr.  Sims’s  love  of  human  nature  has 
made  the  political  field  of  writing  one 
of  his  favorites.  Next  comes  his  love 
of  fishing. 

He  is  married  and  is  the  father  of 
. .  two  children,  Howard  and  Sally  Van. 
Daily  a  law  degree  has  aided  Mr.  Sims  in 
tment  his  newspaper  work,  although  he 


In  The  Editorial  Rooms 


The  greatest  war  book  that  a 
year  of  great  war  books  has 
brought  forth  —  Cecil  Brown’s 
"Suez  to  Singapore”- — will  be  re¬ 
leased  for  newspaper  syndication 
on  Monday,  December  7th. 

Comprising  the  most  revealing 
and  vivid  eye-witness  reporting 
of  the  war — covering  the  sinking 
of  the  “Repulse”  and  the  “Prince 
of  Wales,”  front-line  action  in 
Syria  and  the  Egyptian  desert, 
the  inside  story  of  Malaya’s  and 
Singapore’s  defenses  —  the  book 
is  selling  at  the  rate  of  5,000 
copies  a  day. 

Orders  already  have  been  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  Akron  Beacon- 
Journal,  Amarillo  Globe  -  News, 
Boston  Globe,  Detroit  Free  Press, 
Eric  Times,  Los  Angeles  Daily 
News,  Miami  Herald,  New  Or¬ 
leans  Times-Picayune,  New  York 
Post,  Peoria  Star,  Pittsburgh 
Press,  Sacramento  Union,  Salt 
Lake  City  Deseret  News. 

For  terms,  plca.sr  wire — ^collect — 


and  Tribune.  During  his  stay  with 
AP  he  covered  the  Latin  American 
run  in  Washington;  accompanied  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State  Hull  to  the  Montevideo 
Pan-American  conference  in  1933, 
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day  Saturday,  Oct.  31.  The  coming 
legislative  session  will  mark  his  59th 
consecutive  year  as  a  Capitol  reporter. 

Bruce  Mair,  state  editor  of  the 
Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Herald,  has 
resigned  to  join  the  staff  of  the  Mit- 
waukee  Journal  as  a  copy  reader. 
His  place  has  been  filled  by  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Miss  Elaine  Angelbeck,  real 
estate  editor.  Laurence  Jessup,  for¬ 
mer  member  of  the  Herald  staff,  later 
in  advertising,  has  returned  as  real 
estate  editor.  Miss  Katherine  John¬ 
son,  Chicago  advertising  woman,  has 
been  engaged  as  fashion  editor,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Mrs.  Betsy  Wheeler  Olsen, 
resigned. 

Rolf  Felstad  has  shifted  from  sports 
to  assistant  Sunday  editor  of  the  Min¬ 
neapolis  Star  Journal  and  Tribune, 
succeeding  A1  Elewitz,  who  resigned 
to  join  the  Marines. 
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Lester  W.  Smith,  formerly  an  editor 
in  Martins  Ferry  and  Bellaire,  has 
been  named  managing  editor  of  the 
Zanesville  (O.)  News.  He  succeeds 
James  E.  Alexander,  who  has  been 
made  editor,  a  post  never  before  filled. 
Joining  the  news  staff  recently  are 
Don  Campbell,  Beaver  Falls,  Pa.,  and 
Jack  Jonas,  of  Columbus,  O.  Leaving 
for  El  Paso,  Texas,  to  join  the  Herald- 
Post  is  Bert  Hicks,  feature  writer;  to 
San  Antonio  has  gone  Daman  Fen¬ 
wick,  photographer-engraver;  for  the 
Columbus  Citizen  Jerome  Gross,  re¬ 
porter  and  copy  desk  man. 

Frank  R.  Shea  of  New  York,  for¬ 
mer  United  Press  staffer,  joined  the 
Outpost  Bureau  of  the  Office  of  War 
Information  this  week.  Pending  his 
assignment  to  foreign  service  he  is 
working  on  the  cable  desk  of  the 
owl’s  New  York  office.  Shea  was  a 
member  of  the  U.P.  staff  from  1935  to 
1940  as  rewrite  man,  wire  editor,  and 
assistant  news  editor.  He  was  also 
editor  of  the  “Red  Letter” — ^U.P.’s 
feature  service.  In  1940  he  resigned 
to  handle  membership  publications  for 
the  National  Association  of  Manufac¬ 
turers. 

Lilith  Lorraine,  founder  of  the  Ava¬ 
lon  Poetry  Shrine  at  San  Antonio,  has 
joined  the  San  Antonio  Evening  News 
local  staff. 

Ed  Wingert,  formerly  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Evening  Ledger  and  the  Phil¬ 
adelphia  Evening  Bulletin,  has  joined 
the  staff  of  the  Philadelphia  Daily 
News.  Ellen  Taussig,  formerly  of  the 
Evening  Ledger,  is  also  a  new  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Daily  News  staff. 

Emmet  Richards,  editor  of  the 
Alpena  News,  was  reelected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Michigan  Society  for 
Crippled  Children  at  the  recent  an¬ 
nual  meeting. 

Ayton  F.  Smith,  news  editor  of  the 
Worcester  (Mass.)  Evening  Gazette, 
Nov.  9  was  elected  president  of  the 
Worcester  Coimty  Shrine  Club. 

H.  Malcolm  Van  Loan,  formerly  of 
the  Poughkeepsie  New  Yorker,  has 
joined  the  copy  desk  of  the  Albany 
(N.  Y.)  Knickerbocker  News.  Bea¬ 
trice  Lorber,  once  of  the  Astoria 
(N.  Y.)  Observer,  has  become  wom¬ 
en’s  page  editor  of  the  Gannett  eve¬ 
ning  daily. 

Herbert  L.  Shultz  of  the  Associated 
Press,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  bureau  and  Mrs. 
Shultz  are  parents  of  a  daugh^r, 
Barbara. 

Bess  Stephenson,  long-time  special 
assignments  reporter  on  the  morning 
Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Star-Telegram,  re¬ 
cently  was  honored  by  the  Fort  Worth 
Business  and  Professional  Women’s 
Club  as  the  “woman  of  the  week.” 

Jerry  Heckler,  photographer  re¬ 
porter,  formerly  of  the  Pittsburg 
(Kan.)  Headlight- Sun,  and  Mildred 
Irwin,  copy-girl,  formerly  with  the 
Capper  Publications,  Inc.  circulation 
department,  are  the  Topeka  (Kan.) 
State  Journal’s  two  new  staff  mem¬ 
bers.  Ralph  Wagner,  who  was  with 
the  Journal  for  a  while  this  summer, 
has  gone  back  into  Army  public  re¬ 
lations  work  at  the  Suiffiower  Ord¬ 
nance  Works  at  Eudora,  Kan  Previ¬ 
ously  he  was  with  the  Omaha  Bee- 
News. 

Harold  (Hap)  Manning,  17-year-old 
brother  of  Ralph  (Rip)  Manning, 
police  reporter  of  the  Fort  Worth 
(Tex.)  Press,  has  joined  the  editorial 
staff  of  that  newspaper  as  a  copy  boy. 
He  succeeds  Lonnie  Hudkins,  who  has 
entered  the  Signal  Corps  training 
school  of  the  United  States  Army  at 
San  Antonio,  Tex. 

Joseph  D.  Hart  who  has  been  as¬ 
sistant  editor  of  the  Washington  (Pa.) 
Observer,  has  been  transferred  to  the 
advertising  department.  He  has  been 
in  the  news  room  for  13  years  and 


takes  up  his  work  in  the  advertising 
department  in  order  to  help  out  in 
the  emergency. 

Jack  O’Brien,  former  Havana, 
Cuba,  and  Mexico  correspondent  of 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  and 
more  recently  of  the  daily’s  city  staff, 
has  joined  Popular  Science  magazine 
as  director  of  national  correspondents. 

Boyd  Harte,  former  reporter  for  the 
Memphis  (Tenn.)  Commercial  Appeal, 
has  resigned  as  deputy  Federal  Court 
clerk  and  gone  with  the  Office  of 
Civilian  Defense  in  Washington  as 
associate  fire  prevention  engineer. 

Ralph  Millett,  associate  editor  of 
the  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Press-Scimitar, 
now  has  a  son  and  daughter  in  the 
nation’s  service.  Miss  (jeneva  Tracy 
Millett,  of  Memphis  and  Hays,  Kan., 
has  been  commissioned  an  ensign  in 
the  WAVES  and  will  report  to  North¬ 
ampton,  Mass.,  for  special  training. 
Ralph  Millett,  Jr.,  formerly  of  the  P-S 
editorial  staff,  is  in  the  Navy,  stationed 
at  St.  Louis.  Their  sister  is  Ruth 
Millett,  who  writes  a  column  for  NEA. 

Miss  Marietta  Ramsey  of  the  library 
staff  of  the  Gannett  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany  in  Portland,  Me.,  has  announced 
her  engagement  to  E.  Russell  Kincaid 
of  Portland. 

Garrett  Cope,  former  staff  photog¬ 
rapher  and  artist  of  the  Jackson 
(Mich.)  Citizen  Patriot,  and  Mrs.  Cope 
are  the  parents  of  a  son,  born  Nov.  2 
at  Foote  Hospital,  Jackson.  Cope  is 
now  stationed  at  Jefferson  Barracks, 
Mo. 

Helen  Steams,  formerly  on  RKO’s 
scenario  staff  in  Hollywoi^,  and  more 
recently  with  the  (Columbia  Broad¬ 
casting  System  in  Washington,  as  a 
writer,  has  joined  the  city  staff  of  the 
Portland  (Me.)  Evening  Express. 

Joseph  Walsh,  former  sports  editor 
of  the  Wilkes-Barre  Record,  resigned 
last  week  to  become  a  regional  officer 
for  the  CIO  in  the  Wilkes-Barre  field. 

Miss  Edna  Byerly,  society  editor, 
was  named  city  editor  of  the  Sanford 
(N.  C.)  Herald,  succeeding  Thomas 
M.  Perry,  Jr.,  who  accepted  a  com¬ 
mission  as  ensign  in  the  Navy. 

Mrs.  Ninah  J.  Robinson,  former 
county  school  teacher,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  news  editor  of  the  Lenoir 
(N.  C.)  News-Topic,  succeeding  Fred 
Severence.  Mrs.  Robinson  formerly 
served  as  society  editor  of  the  News- 
Topic. 

Harry  D.  Gwin  has  joined  the  edi¬ 
torial  staff  of  the  Kannapolis  (N.  C.) 
Daily  Independent.  Mr.  G^in  has 
been  affiliated  with  the  Lumberton 
(N.  C.)  Voice.  He  succeeds  Paul 
Caldwell  who  has  joined  the  Atlanta 
office  of  the  United  Press. 

Miss  Helen  Camp  of  Roaring 
Springs,  Pa.,  has  join^  the  news  staff 
of  the  Pittsburgh  Press. 

Cullen  Johnson,  editor  of  the  Elk 
City  (Okla.)  Daily  News  for  the  past 
nine  years  has  resigned  to  accept  a 
position  in  the  editorial  department 
of  the  Daily  Oklahoman.  Miss  Janet 
Wemer  formerly  with  the  Jonesboro 
(Ark.)  Daily  Tribune,  has  been 
named  editor  of  the  Daily  News. 

Miss  Catherine  O’Hara,  society  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Elk  City  (Okla.)  Daily 
News  for  the  past  three  years,  has  re¬ 
signed  to  accept  a  position  at  the  Bums 
Flat  Naval  Base.  Mrs.  Ivan  Noakes 
has  temporarily  assumed  editorship 
of  the  News’  society  page. 

Marianna  Rehling,  imtil  recently 
society  editor  for  the  Dayton  (O.) 
Daily  News,  has  been  made  theater 
editor,  replacing  Evelyn  Hart,  who  is 
now  doing  continuity  and  broadcast¬ 
ing  for  WFIN,  Findlay,  O.  Blanche 
Gouffaut,  for  many  years  “Betty  Fair¬ 
fax”  on  the  Daily  News,  has  been 
placed  in  charge  of  the  radio  columns 
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and  the  paper’s  Sunday  book 
Harry  W.  Wright,  BufoloC^ 
Express  reporter,  has  resignedtsT 
come  assistant  city  editor  of  k 
Binghamton  Press.  * 

Miss  Eleanor  M.  Hitchcodt, 
Courier-Express  girl  coKrboyt 
been  promoted  to  reporter  in  ? 
society  department.  Jack 
Lockport  (N.  Y.)  Union-S^T 
joined  the  sports  staff  of  the 
Express.  W.  Paul  Dealing, 
reporter,  Courier-Elxpress,  biijr 
signed  to  become  associated  witkk 
USO  branch  of  the  National 
Welfare  Conference,  Washington 
Harold  Murphy,  copyreado;  W 
joined  the  Buffalo  Coiirier-I^n 
desk  from  the  Rochester  Times-Ofi^ 
Russell  Barnes,  Detroit  Newt  if. 
umnist  and  commentator  on  Jginc 
affairs,  has  resigned  to  head  die  Ifj 
representative  staff  of  the  fW,, 
Bureau,  Office  of  War  Informatia 
Bernard  Ballentine,  formedyan 
editor  of  the  now  defimct  Ml  Cha- 
ens  (Mich.)  Leader,  has  been 
editor  of  ^e  South  Macomb  Im 
published  by  Nellis  Newspaperuk 
Mt.  Clemens. 


With  The  Colon 


MISS  REiBECCA  F.  GROSS,  xnaani^ 

editor  of  the  Lock  Haven  (K 
Express  for  the  past  11  yean,  h«  km 
commissioned  as  a  lieutenant, 
grade,  in  the  WAVES. 

Lee  Roy  Knight,  advertisin  w- 
ager  of  the  Clinton  (Okla.)  l)i| 
News,  has  resigned  to  enlist  k  k 
Navy. 

William  F.  Wiley,  national  adfvtk- 
ing  manager  of  the  CinciniMi  la 
quirer,  and  son  of  William  F.  Hii 
publisher  of  the  Enquirer,  reocMi 
commission  on  Nov.  2  in  the  Iip 
with  the  rank  of  lieutenant,  jg. 

Lee  Erhard,  managing  editor  kk 
Tulsa  (Okla.)  Daily  World,  hm  ke 
notified  by  the  War  Department  dk 
appointment  as  lieutenant  in  tbeU.l 
Naval  Reserve. 

Miss  Marie  Sauer,  Sunday  edtef 
the  Washington  Post,  has  been  cm- 
missioned  lieutenant  (jg.)  in  k 
WAVES,  and  has  reported  for  tzia- 
ing  at  Smith  College,  Northaafte 
Mass. 

Harry  C.  Harper,  co-publidier  f 
the  Riverside  (CaL)  Newt,  hat  a- 
listed  as  a  Volunteer  Officer  Cud- 
date,  and  was  scheduled  to  report  k 
basic  training  Armistice  Day.  Mu- 
agement  of  the  paper  during  hit  k 
sence  will  be  in  the  hands  of  his  pir>- 
ner,  Milton  R.  Standish. 

C.  Stedman  Chandler,  formerly  !!»• 
motion  manager  of  the  Pacific  Coa 
division  of  the  Bureau  of  Advertitnt 
has  recently  been  promoted  from  at¬ 
tain  to  major  in  the  Army. 

William  F.  Newell,  a  sports  atk 
for  the  Hartford  Courant  since  1® 
has  been  inducted  into  the  Annyk 
will  report  next  week.  On  Sank? 
his  associates  in  the  sports  deptf; 
ment  honored  him  at  a  dinner  •* 
presented  him  a  wrist  watch. 

Corp.  Chuck  Gay,  former 
(O.)  Daily  News  theater  critic,  it 
stationed  at  Kellogg  Field,  Bi® 
Creek,  Mich. 

Jack  EVost,  formerly  circulihf 
manager  of  the  Miami  (Fla.)  D® 
News  and  past  president  of  the  SouC' 
ern  Circulation  Managers  AssocJ^ 
is  now  a  first  lieutenant  in  the  D ' 
Army. 

Stephen  R.  Austin,  advertising  k- 1 
partment  artist,  Buffalo  Com*' 
Express,  has  entered  the  Army. 

Robert  M.  Buckley,  reporter 
(Continued  on  page  36) 
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TRY  THIS  FOR  SIZE... 


ODDLY  enough,  this  type  of  collar  fits  all 
kinds  of  people. ..Czechs  and  Poles, 
Frenchmen  and  Norwegians,  Russians  and 
Greeks. 

It  fits  women  as  well  as  men,  the  old  as  snugly 
M  the  young,  the  strong  as  firmly  as  the  weak. 

It  is  designed  especially  for  conquered  people 
••.and  reserved  for  those  among  the  conquered 
who  dare  to  stick  their  necks  out.  Who  presume 
they  have  the  right  to  read  or  circulate  forbid¬ 
den  newspapers  and  magazines,  to  listen  to  for¬ 
bidden  radio  programs.  Who  get  themselves  ac- 
C'i*ed...on  no  matter  how  little  evidence. ..of 
spying  or  interfering  or  getting  in  the  way. 

Now,  in  the  newspapers  and  magazines  we  so 
freely  read,  we  see  pictures  of  strange  people... 
foreign  people. ..hanging  from  such  nooses.  Still 


and  silent,  their  arms  by  their  sides,  their  heads 
slightly  askew  as  if  they  did  not  completely 
comprehend  what  had  happened. 

We  have  escaped  it... so  far.  So  far,  these 
hangings  have  happened  only  to  far-away  peo¬ 
ple.  Have  you  ever  seriously  thought  that 
someday  you  might  be  the  mute  subject  for  such 
photographs? 

You  can  be . . . 

The  country  that  we  expect  to  fight  this  war 
for  us,  the  country  we  assume  is  invincible,  the 
country  we  look  upon  as  millions  of  “other  peo¬ 
ple”.  . .  that  country  can  lose  this  war. 

Can  lose  it  unless  you... and  unless  we  who 
sign  this  advertisement ...  look  upon  it  as  our 
individual  responsibility.  Unless  we  do  not  wait 
to  be  told  what  to  do,  but  go  out  and  find  out  for 


ourselves  what  to  do,  and  do  it.  Unless  we  realize 
that  each  one  of  us  is  the  country. 

It’s  not  a  minute  too  soon  to  get  the  picture 
straight... not  a  minute  too  soon  to  pitch  in  and 
help  turn  the  tide ...  not  a  minute  too  soon  to  do 
everything  humanly  possible,  note,  to  save  our 
necks. 

THE  LOGOTYPE 
OF  YOUR  NEWSPAPER 
HERE 

(This  advertisement  originally  appeared  for  American 
Locomotive  Company  and  is  reprinted  tcUh  its  permission.) 


sdvertis«ment  has  brought  in  so  many  requests  for  permission  to  reprint  that  mats,  in  1,000  lines  size,  have  been  prepared 
exactly  as  shown  above.  They  may  be  obtained  on  request  to  American  Locomotive  Company,  30  Church  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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32-P  HOTOGRAPHY 


Syndicates  Protest  to 
ODT  on  Gas  Rationing 


By  JACK  PRICE 


THE  MEMBERS  of  the  War  Picture 

Pool  which  includes  all  the  major 
picture  syndicates  have  filed  a  pro¬ 
test  to  the  Office  of  Defense  Transpor¬ 
tation  on  the  gas  rationing  ruling  for 
newspaper  photographers.  In  the  last 
report  the  ODT  ruled  that  newsreel 
photographers  may  receive  C  or  sup¬ 
plemental  cards  but  that  still  news 
photographers  are  not  entitled  to  the 
same  privilege. 

A  reply  from  the  ODT  was  expected 
this  week.  During  the  discussion  of 
this  topic  by  syndicate  executives  sev¬ 
eral  pertinent  points  were  presented. 
One  of  the  group  argued  that  not 
enough  consideration  of  the  entire 
matter  had  been  given  by  the  ODT. 
He  further  stated  that  the  present 
ruling  had  the  ear-marks  of  dis¬ 
crimination  based  upon  lack  of  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  news  photogra¬ 
pher’s  practical  operations. 

Use  of  Private  Cart 

Another  member  of  the  group 
dwelled  upon  the  issue  of  technical¬ 
ities  governing  the  requirements  of 
both  types  of  cameramen.  He  agreed 
with  his  colleagues  that  sound  trucks 
are  absolutely  necessary  for  newsreel 
men  becaxise  of  the  heavy  equipment 
used  for  sound  movies.  However,  it 
was  also  noted  that  when  it  came 
down  to  the  use  of  cars  merely  for 
transportation  to  and  from  an  assign¬ 
ment  the  newspaper  photographer  is 
entitled  to  the  same  facilities  afforded 
the  movie  operator. 

This  certainly  holds  true  when  it  is 
considered  that  many  assignments  are 
covered  by  newsreel  men  who  use 
only  a  hand  camera  which  only 
weighs  a  few  pounds  more  than  the 
Speed  Graphic.  When  the  total 
weight  of  the  newspaper  photogra¬ 
pher’s  equipment  is  taken  into  con¬ 
sideration  the  gross  weight  is  equiv¬ 
alent  to  the  newsreel  outfit.  Not  many 
years  ago,  the  movie  photographer 
moved  about  with  his  equipment  in 
the  same  manner  employ^  by  news¬ 
paper  lens-lads.  They  carried  a  large 
Ccimera  and  tripod  which  evidently  did 
not  hamper  them  from  covering  spot 
news  assignments.  True  the  equipage 
of  the  newsreel  man  of  today  has  been 
increased  in  weight  but  as  the  syndi¬ 
cate  managers  point  out,  it  does  not 
require  a  motor  car  to  carry  a  hand 
camera  and  a  few  hundred  feet  of 
film.  Newsreel  men  had  always  been 
assisted  by  attendants.  This  practice 
is  even  now  in  force  and  it  draws  at¬ 
tention  to  the  system  of  transportation 
of  other  than  sound  equipment. 

The  syndicate  executives  declare 
that  they  are  not  opposed  to  gas  ra¬ 
tioning  as  it  affects  the  war  program 
but  they  do  believe  that  there  should 
be  more  equity  in  the  rationing  based 
upon  essential  necessities  rather  than 
hasty  conclusions.  Constant  emphasis 
upon  newsreels  to  the  exclusion  of 
newspaper  photographs  presents  a 
subtle  notion  that  the  newspaper  pic¬ 
ture  is  of  little  importance. 

On*  to  a  Syndicate 

It  was  also  suggested  that  if  the 
ODT  could  not  see  its  way  clear  in 
issuing  C  cards  to  all  the  individual 
newspaper  photographers  it  could 
perhaps  solve  the  problem  by  allow¬ 
ing  each  newspaper  and  syndicate  at 
least  one  for  general  use.  This  gen¬ 
eral  card  would  be  employed  in  emer¬ 
gencies  and  for  such  assignments  that 
call  for  coverage  of  such  distances 


that  cannot  be  conveniently  managed 
by  public  transportation  lines. 

Another  point  in  the  matter  of 
weights  was  brought  up  in  reference 
to  the  poundage  carried  by  still  news¬ 
paper  photographers.  The  average 
cameraman’s  outfit  is  about  30  lbs., 
not  including  extra  equipment  re¬ 
quired  for  the  coverage  of  special 
features.  This  compared  with  an  ex¬ 
tra  few  pounds  in  the  newsreel  silent 
outfit  does  not,  in  the  minds  of  the 
picture  syndicate  folks,  constitute  a 
fair  appraisal  of  the  present  gas  ra¬ 
tioning  system  as  applied  to  news  pho¬ 
tographers. 

What  has  not  as  yet  been  brought 
out  is  the  fact  that  there  has  always 
been  a  sort  of  collaboration  between 
the  two  branches  of  news  photos.  It 
was  not  uncommon  for  the  syndi¬ 
cates  to  tip  the  newsreel  concerns 
about  a  spot  news  story  and  vice- 
versa.  There  is  no  direct  competition 
between  them  hence  why  would  it 
not  be  possible  for  a  sort  of  pool  ar¬ 
rangement  which  would  place  them 
all  on  equal  terms?  It’s  just  a  thought 
for  further  exploration. 

For  many  weeks  we  have  received 
inquiries  from  editors  of  newspapers 
throughout  the  country  about  the  gas 
rationing  system  and  some  weeks  ago 
we  published  the  report  from  our 
Washington  correspondent.  Naturally 
they  still  are  intensely  interested  in 
the  decisions  of  the  ODT  in  reference 
to  the  protest  of  the  syndicates.  One 
point  which  all  the  picture  syndicate 
managers  desire  to  emphasize  is  that 
they  do  not  seek  special  privilege  nor 
are  they  asking  for  favors. 


Alaskcoi  Highway  Photos 
WE  WERE  informed  that  all  the  pho¬ 
tos  taken  of  the  new  Alaskan  high¬ 
way  were  made  by  Milton  Meade,  a 
staff  photographer  of  the  Hamilton 
Wright  Organization  which  was  re¬ 
tained  by  the  Canadian  government  to 
handle  the  public  relations  for  this 
project. 

All  the  pictures  were  sent  to  the 
Pool  and  distributed  by  all  the  major 
picture  syndicates,  after  they  had 
been  released  by  the  Canadian  mili¬ 
tary  authorities  and  passed  by  the 
American  military  censors.  The  as¬ 
signment  was  covered  pictorially  by 
Meade  alone  who  did  his  traveling  by 
plane.  Because  of  the  importance  of 
the  project  the  photos  received  a  tre¬ 
mendous  response  in  newspapers  and 
other  publications  and  will  rank  as 
one  of  the  most  widely  published  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  war. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


"Skipper"  Williams 
Dies  in  N.  Y,  at  77 

T.  Walter  Williams,  77,  ship 
reporter  and  Marine  editor  of  the  Hi* 
York  Times,  familiarly  known  in  ^ 
U.  S.  and  abroad  as  “Skipper"  Wfl. 
Hams,  died  Nov.  9  at  his  New  Yod 
home.  Mr.  Williams  was  a  unioh 
figure  in  journalism— a  formw  «». 
man  who  sailed  in  and  explored  d 
quarters  of  the  globe,  and  a  newq)^ 
writer  who  for  43  years  interviend 
the  great  and  interesting  people  of  d 
nations. 


OLD  TIMERS 

The  day  of  hit  appointment  to  the  federal 
bench  37  years  ago  is  recalled  by  former 
Judge  Kenesaw  Mountain  Landis  (right), 
commissioner  of  baseball,  as  he  views  a 
picture  of  himself  taken  by  Clyde  Brown 
(left)  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News.  The 
picture  it  included  in  the  "Old-Timert" 
display  at  the  Chicago  Press  Photograph¬ 
ers'  first  annual  exhibit. 


Laughead  Resigns 
JIMMY  LAUGHEAD,  the  demon  lens- 
lad  of  Texas,  who  covered  the 
Southwest  for  the  AP  for  the  past 
seven  years,  has  resigned  from  that 
organization  to  become  staff  photog¬ 
rapher  of  the  public  relations  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Consolidated  Aircraft 
Corp.,  at  Ft.  Worth,  Texas. 


Graflex  Gets  "E* 


THE  Folmer  Graflex  Corp.,  Roches¬ 
ter,  N.  Y.,  makers  of  the  Speed 
Graphic,  was  honored  Nov.  10  by  the 
Army  and  Navy  for  the  splendid  work 
it  has  accomplished  for  the  war 
effort  and  received  the  coveted  “E” 
pennant.  The  ceremonies  were  held 
at  the  Eastman  Theater  in  Rochester 
and  the  SRO  sign  was  hung  up  before 
the  show  started.  Cecil  Brown,  war 
correspondent,  along  with  many  high 
ranking  Army  and  Navy  officers  pro¬ 
vided  an  interesting  program. 


Meade  compiled  a  report  of  his 
technical  operations  and  several  items 
interested  us.  He  tells  of  trouble 
caused  by  static.  This  is  most  un¬ 
usual  in  cut  films  which  are  carried 
in  insulated  film  holders.  Meade  in¬ 
forms  us  that  in  certain  areas  he  dis¬ 
covered  that  a  slight  fog  had  devel¬ 
oped  in  his  negatives  and  attributed 
it  to  the  friction  caused  by  returning 
or  pulHng  the  slide  too  rapidly.  An¬ 
other  item  that  drew  our  attention  was 
his  mention  of  using  a  photo-exposure 
meter,  which  he  refers  to  as  his 
“Bible.” 

Veterans  will  snicker  at  this  report. 
But  believe  it  or  not,  Meade  states 
that  he  owes  much  of  his  photographic 
success  on  that  assignment  to  the 
meter.  As  they  say  in  the  darkrooms, 
every  man  to  his  own  hypo.  Meter  or 
no  meter  he  did  a  nice  job. 


SCOTT 

Printed-Web 

Control 


eliminates  sagging  and 
swaying  of  webs. 


Assures  accurate  reg¬ 
ister  and  uniform  fold¬ 
ing.  No  other  press  has 
the  Scott  Printed-Web 
Control. 


Walter  Scott  &  Co. 

PLAINFIELD,  N.J. 


He  started  his  newspaper  career  i 
1899  when  he  went  to  work  for  Wi. 
Ham  Randolph  Hearst’s  New  York 
Morning  Journal.  He  left  the  Jounui 
and  joined  the  London  Daily  Exprta 
after  a  time,  covering,  among 
things,  the  South  African  War.  Sub¬ 
sequently,  he  worked  on  the  LowIm 
Mirror  and  the  London  Mail  and  a 
June,  1935,  joined  the  New  York 
Times  at  the  invitation  of  the  late 
Adolph  S.  Ochs.  All  of  his  37-yeit 
career  on  the  Times  was  devoted  ti 
writing  shipping  news.  A  woU 
traveler,  his  by-lines  were  dated  hot 
remote  points  on  the  globe. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  St.  George’i 
Society,  a  life  member  and  fonne 
president  of  the  Foreign  Correspond¬ 
ents  Association,  a  member  of  tbt 
Ship  News  Reporters  Association,  of 
which  he  was  several  times  presidot 
a  Silurian,  and  a  member  of  da 
Strong  Man  Lodge  of  the  Masons  a 
London. 

A  funeral  service  was  held  Nov.  11 
and  burial  was  in  Greenwood  Com- 
tery,  Boonton,  N.  J.  Arthur  Hijs 
Sulzberger,  'Times  publisher, 
others  of  Mr.  Williams’s  colleague 
were  honorary  pallbearers. 


TODAY 


ON  MANEUVERS 

Nashville,  Tenn.,  Nov.  9 — WilHam 
S.  Howland,  Time  and  Life  corre¬ 
spondent,  and  Hugh  O’Connor,  New 
York  Times  staff  correspondent,  have 
been  full-time  “war  correspondents” 
during  the  Second  Army  maneuvers 
“Somewhere  in  Tennessee”  which  be¬ 
gan  early  in  September  and  will  end 
late  this  month.  Both  former  morn¬ 
ing  newspaper  men,  they’ve  stayed  in 
the  thick  of  the  simulated  warfare. 
They  were  present  on  the  dark  mid¬ 
night  not  long  ago  when  two  of  the 
Second  Army  “General  Grant”  tanks, 
part  of  a  convoy  of  tanks  making  a 
pontoon  bridge  crossing,  slipped  off 
into  the  river,  drowning  six  soldiers. 


CUents  of  our  weekly  Sdeaei 
News  Page  are  makiag  up 
release  containing  the  first  two 
lessons  in  pre-induction  coums 
for  high  school  pupils  who  will 
be  entering  the  armed  senricM 
within  the  next  18  months. 
Cooperating  in  the  program  of 
the  Office  of  Education  and  tb* 
War  Department,  we  are  bring¬ 
ing  out  the  lessoiu  in  serial 
form  through  the  next  two 
months.  The  subjects  of  tho 
two  courses  are:  TONDAMEN- 
TALS  OF  ELECTRICITY  and 
FUNDAMENTALS  OF  ME¬ 
CHANICS. 


Write  or  wire  (press  collect)  for 
the  page  proof  which  will  give  yoi 
many  ideas  for  promoting  your  di- 
culation  and  the  popularity  of  your 


SCIENCE  SERVICE 
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U.  S.  Navy  Official  Photo 


Graflex-made  Cameras  Serve  the  Navy 
...at  Sea,  Ashore  and  in  the  Air 


Graflex  and  Graphic  Cameras  are  faithfully  meeting 
the  exacting  requirements  of  the  U.  S.  Navy,  just  as 
they  are  serving  the  other  branches  of  the  nation’s  armed 
forces.  Sturdily  built  to  stand  up  under  adverse  condi¬ 
tions — afloat,  ashore  and  aloft — these  American-made 
cameras  daily  demonstrate  the  dependable,  precision 
performance  that  America’s  newspapers  and  publishers 
have  long  associated  with  the  famous  GRAFLEX  name. 

Because  of  Uncle  Sam’s  need  of  Graflex  equipment, 
the  manufacture  of  cameras  for  civilian  use  has  been 
curtailed.  Preserve  your  present  Graphic  or  Graflex 
Cameras . . .  they  are  precious  possessions.  If  a  Graflex- 
made  camera  needs  servicing  of  any  kind,  have  it  re- 


NEWed  under  the  Graflex  Customized  reNEWal  Plan. 

To  facilitate  service,  Graflex  reNEWal  Depart¬ 
ments  are  located  in  New  York  City,  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
and  Los  Angeles.  For  further  information  ask  your 
Dealer,  or  write  for  literature  to  Folmer  Graflex  Cor¬ 
poration,  Dept.  EP1142,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 

And  now  is  the  time  to  add  Graphic  Graflex 
Photography  ($4)  and  Photographic  Kniarging  ($1.95) 
to  your  library.  These  books,  obtainable  at  all  leading 
camera  stores,  will  save  you  time,  materials  and  money 
in  your  photographic  work.  Invest  your  savings  in 
America  and  in  your  future  .  .  .  BUY  U.  S.  WAR 
BONDS! 


Receipt  of  the  .Irmy  Navy  "K"  Award,  for  high  achieve¬ 
ment  in  the  production  of  war  equipment,  is  inspiring 
the  entire  GRAFLEX  organization  to  even  greater  efforts 
to  aid  the  speeding  of  Victory. 


fDLMER  GRAFLEX  CaRPDHATIDIV,  HDCHESTEH,  IV.  Y.,  F.  S.  A, 
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Service  Act  of  1940,  as  amended,  are 
sufficiently  broad  to  permit  local 
boards  to  grant  deferment  to  any  nec¬ 
essary  man  in  an  activity  vital  to  the 
war  effort,  regardless  of  the  certifica¬ 
tion  of  any  Government  agency. 

“Although  we  agree  with  you  and 
the  editorial  in  Editor  &  Publisher 
that  it  does  require  a  special  technique 
to  fill  many  newspaper  positions,  the 
demands  of  the  war  are  such  that 
newspapers  should  make  every  effort 
to  replace  men  coming  under  the  act 
with  women  and  older  men.  This  is 
being  done  in  other  important  fields 
of  endeavor.  Expanding  the  list  of 
essential  activities  covered  by  the 
bulletin  on  Communication  Services 
will  have  to  be  done  by  the  War  Man¬ 
power  Commission.” 


Only  Manpower 
Commission  Can 
Enlarge  'Essential 

PNPA  Query  Seeking 
Revision  oi  Critical  lob 
List  Brings  Reply 
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country  are  anxious  not  to  place  any 

unnecessary  obstacles  in  the  way  of  L^OlUmillSt  JtlltS  L^lOSe 
any  business  contributing  to  the  war  Qj,  FUectioIl  RoSultS 

effort,  but  you  must  f  Washington,  Nov.  9-This,  Wash- 

order  to  satisfy  the  increasing  ae-  .  i  aa. 

mands  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  local  ‘ngton  newsmen  think  comes  pretty 

boards  must  call  upon  all  business  ..5i?h-mark  for  election 

^  -f  forecasting:  “The  Capital  Compass, 

groups  to  share  in  the  buildmgu^^^^^  VV«sHington  Times-Herald  column, 
the  armed  forces.  He  urf  d  publuh-  Republic^ 

ers  to  make  eye^  effort  to  replay  ^  ^  minimum  of  eight 

men  commg  under  the  act  with  Senate  seats,  with  the  likelihood  that 
women  and  older  men.  democrats  would  lose  at  least  41  seats 

Editorial  Mon  Nocossary  in  the  House. 

The  PNPA  letter  brought  out  that  The  predictions  were  worked  out  by 
mechanical  department  men  are  pro-  George  D.  Riley,  co-author  of  the  col- 
vided  for  in  the  occupational  listing  umn,  and  McClellan  Smith,  newcomer 
but  that  little  allowance  was  made  for  to  newspaper  circles  and  assistant  to 
editorial  personnel  and  none  for  ad-  Riley. 

vertising  and  circulation  men  without  In  1940,  Riley  forecast  the  national 
which  there  would  be  no  product  to  election  popular  vote  by  one-fifth  of 
print  and  no  distribution  or  sales  or-  one  per  cent.  He  said  the  Republican 
ganization.  vote  would  be  44.7%  and  the  Demo- 

Capt.  Click’s  reply  states:  cratic  55.3.  The  final  results  were: 

“You  will  note  in  the  first  paragraph  Republican  44.9;  Democratic,  55.1. 
of  Bulletin  No.  27,  which  we  are  en-  No  army  of  samplers  was  used  to 
closing,  the  following  statement:  arrive  at  that  forecast.  Riley  merely 
“The  Manpower  Commission  hcis  cer-  took  the  total  number  of  absentee  bal- 
tified  that  communication  services  is  lots  passing  through  the  absentee 
an  activity  essential  to  the  support  of  voter  headquarters  of  both  parties 
the  war  effort.”  The  certification  of  here  and  reasoned  that  the  national 
all  essential  activities  originates  in  the  results  would  follow  those  indi¬ 
office  of  the  War  Manpower  Commis-  cated  by  the  mailed  evidence  of 
sion,  and  after  National  Headquarters  preference, 
of  Selective  Service  is  notified,  we  dis-  ■ 

tribute  this  information  to  our  local  P.Ri  OfflCG 

boards  to  act  as  a  gmde  for  the  de-  ^ 
termination  of  a  registrant’s  classifi-  VjrOtS  it  WrOll^ 
cation.  Publication  in  the  San  Diego  (Cal.) 

“Selective  Service  appreciates  the  Union  of  a  press  release  from  the 
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Does  YOUR  Advertising 
Get  This  Kind  of 

DEALER  SUPPORT? 


LOCAL  dealers  in  106  cities  from  coast  to  coast 
tied  in  with  the  1941  Sherwin-Williams  national 
advertising  in  The  Christian  Science  Monitor. 
They  placed  829  advertisements  in  the  Monitor 
mentioning  Sherwin-Williams  over  their  own 
signatures. 

This  year,  when  Sherwin-Williams  used  the 
Monitor  for  advertising  their  new  KEM-TONE, 
the  support  of  dealers  was  impressive.  In  one 
month  retailers  in  79  cities  placed  130  advertise¬ 
ments  featuring  KEM-TONE.  Two  of  the  tie-ins 
are  reproduced  above. 

Monitor  salesmen  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada  are  ready  to  merchandise  your  national 
campaign — as  they  did  the  Sherwin-Williams 
advertising.  At  no  extra  cost,  they  will  call  on 
local  dealers  advertising  in  the  Monitor  to  pro¬ 
mote  tie-ins  for  your  pr^uct. 

Here’s  a  plus  service  that  gets  results  for  Heinz, 
Lux,  Enna  Jettick,  Kickernick  and  others.  Would 
you  like  full  information  about  its  value  to  you? 
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Help  a  fighting  man  enjoy  his 
precious  leave  or  furlough 

You’d  hardly  expert  a  lady  to  jump  up  and  offer 
»  bus  seat  to  a  healthy,  husky  young  man — even 
a  man  in  uniform.  It  would  ^oroughly  embarrass 
any  soldier,  sailor  or  marine,  you  can  be  sure! 

When  we  suggest  that  you  "Give  him  your 
Christmas  trip,”  we  mean  simply  this: 

f/  possible,  postpone  your  usual  year~end  trip  by 
Grtyhound,  so  that  there  will  be  more  seat-space 
for  men  in  uniform — at  a  time  when  leaves  or 
fitrlougbs  spent  with  friends  and  loved  ones 
mean  so  much  to  them. 

Around  Christmas  and  New  Year’s  every  kind  of 


public  transportation  will  be  crowded  to  capacity 
— because  America,  of  all  the  fighting  nations, 
can  still  travel  with  amazing  freedom.  So,  let’s  go 
out  of  our  way  to  assure  travel-room  for  our  men 
in  uniform  and  for  war  workers  in  the  American 
way!  That  means  gladly,  voluntarily — by  plan¬ 
ning  necessary  trips  several  days  before  or  after  the 
year-end  holidays. 

Greyhound  hopes  and  expects  to  keep  America’s 
millions  on  the  move — first,  to  serve  essential 
war  work  and  military  requirements,  second,  to 
meet  urgent  civilian  needs — and  intends  to  do  this 
gigantic  job  with  all  the  comfort  and  efficiency 
that  wartime  restrictions  will  permit.  But  Grey¬ 
hound — and  all  public  transportation — needs 
your  loyal,  friendly  cooperation. 


LHHe  things?  They  add  up  to  big 
help  for  America-at-warl 

If  every  American  will  follow  these  volun¬ 
tary,  patriotic  rules,  there  should  he  no 

breakdown  of  wartime  transportation: 

1.  Don't  take  unnecessary  trips. 

2.  Avoid  travel  during  all  holidays 
and  rush  periods. 

3.  Take  necessary  trips  on  mid¬ 
week  days,  instead  of  on  crowded 
week-ends. 

4.  Take  as  little  baggage  as 
possible. 

5.  Be  at  terminal  or  bus  stop  early. 

6.  Get  trip  information  from  your 
Greyhound  agent  well  in  ad- 


GIVE 
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San  Antonio  ITU 
Approves  Offer 
Of  5-Cent  Increase 

Ordered  Back  by  Inter¬ 
national  President  After 
One  Day  Strike 

After  having  been  ordered  back  to 
work  the  night  of  Nov.  5  by  the  In¬ 
ternational  president  of  the  ITU  fol¬ 
lowing  a  day-long  unauthorized  strike 
on  the  San  Antonio  Express  and  News 
and  San  Antonio  Light,  the  San  An¬ 
tonio  Typographical  Union  No.  172  on 
Nov.  8  approved  an  offer  by  the  pub¬ 
lishers  of  a  5  cents  an  hour  increase 
both  day  and  night  bringing  the  scale 
to  $129  and  $1.35  per  hour  day  and 
night,  respectively.  This  increase 
must  be  approved  by  the  WLB. 

On  Nov.  2,  the  Elxpress  Publishing 
Company  and  Light  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany  had  received  notice  from  the 
president  and  the  secretary  of  the 
local  submitting  a  scale  of  increased 
wages,  amounting  to  $1.33  1/3  per 
hour  (day)  and  $1.39  1/3  per  hour 
(night).  The  existing  scale — as  fixed 
in  arbitration  by  Dr.  Paul  H.  Douglas, 
of  the  University  of  Chicago — is  $124 
(day)  and  $1.30  (night),  including  a 
12c  increase  awarded  by  Dr.  Douglas, 
on  February.  8,  1942.  The  contract 
ran  to  Aug.  1,  1943,  with  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  reopening  the  wage  and  hour 
matters  on  Aug.  1,  1942 — which  the 
union  did. 

The  publishers  met  with  the  union’s 
scale  committee,  in  an  effort  to  reach 
a  reasonable  agreement  by  concilia¬ 
tion.  The  demanded  increase  carried 
a  deadline  of  Nov.  9,  on  or  before 
which  date  the  publishers  must  meet 
that  demand  —  otherwise  the  union 
would  forbid  its  men  to  work  after 
that  date.  The  publishers  replied 
calling  attention  to  the  contractual  ob¬ 
ligation  to  arbitrate  such  differences. 

The  printers  requested  a  meeting 
for  the  morning  of  Nov.  S — which  re¬ 
quest  was  granted  by  the  publishers. 
At  that  meeting,  the  printers’  commit¬ 
tee  objected  to  the  presence  of  a  court 
reporter  to  record  the  proceedings,  al¬ 
though  his  report  would  have  been 
available  to  both  parties.  When  the 
publishers  argued  that  a  record  should 
be  made  for  their  files,  the  union 
committee  walked  out,  immediately 
went  to  the  composing  room  and 
called  out  the  men  at  10:45  a.m.,  after 
only  one  edition  of  the  two  evening 
papers,  the  News  and  Light,  had  been 
printed.  The  home  edition  of  the  two 
evening  papers  was  printed  about  3 
p.m.,  and  both  carried  announcements 
to  the  public  on  page  1,  notifying  sub¬ 
scribers  of  the  walkout. 

Meanwhile  the  publishers  had  taken 
up  the  situation  with  the  ANPA  Labor 
Commissioner  at  Chicago,  and  in  turn 
he  notified  the  International  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  ITU,  Claude  Baker.  Mr. 
Baker  disclaimed  any  knowledge  of 
the  local’s  intention  to  strike;  he 
stated  that  the  walkout  was  unau¬ 
thorized  and,  by  long-distance  tele¬ 
phone,  he  ordered  the  men  to  return 
to  work — which  they  did  at  6  p.m. 
Their  absence  from  the  job  lost  the 
evening  papers  three  editions  and  de¬ 
layed  the  regularly  scheduled  first 
edition  of  the  morning  paper,  the  Ex¬ 
press,  about  2*^  hours. 

TRffiUTE  TO  ZENGER 

The  New  York  Joumal-American, 
a  Hearst  newspaper,  Nov.  1  paid 
tribute  to  John  Peter  Zenger,  whose 
trial  209  years  ago  last  week  laid  the 
cornerstone  for  freedom  of  the  press 
in  the  U.  S.,  by  featuring  that  event 
and  other  Zenger  memorabilia  in  its 
Pictorial  Review  section. 


PERSONALS 

continued  from  page  30 

phonograph  record  columnist,  Buffalo 
Courier-Express,  has  resigned  to  en¬ 
ter  the  merchant  marine. 

Phil  Ranallo,  Buffalo  Courier-Ex¬ 
press  sports  staffer,  arrived  at  Parris 
Island,  S.  C.,  recently  to  begin  train¬ 
ing  as  a  Marine.  He  is  the  second 
C-E  sports  staffer  lost  to  the  Marines, 
Joe  Alii  going  in  as  an  ordinary  re¬ 
cruit  and  coming  out  of  basic  training 
a  Marine  combat  correspondent  with 
sergeant’s  stripes. 

Jay  G.  Odell,  Jr.,  a  member  of  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  editorial  staff 
for  the  last  five  years,  was  sworn  into 
service  Oct.  9  as  a  lieutenant,  junior 
grade,  in  the  Navy. 

Jimmy  DuBois,  of  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer  classified  department,  has 
held  a  second  mate’s  ticket  in  the 
Merchant  Marine  for  several  years. 
He  applied  for  enlistment  in  the  Navy, 
was  commissioned  a  lieutenant,  j.  g., 
on  Oct.  14  and  reports  for  active  duty 
on  Nov.  14. 

Fred  Sims  of  the  mechanical  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Washington  (Pa.) 
Observer;  James  F.  Abell,  news  editor 
of  the  Washington  Reporter  and  Ralph 
Stepp  of  the  advertising  department 
of  the  Reporter,  have  gone  into 
service. 

Lt.  Gordon  Hagberg,  formerly  of  the 
San  Diego  (Cal.)  Union  editorial  staff, 
has  reported  for  duty  in  a  Marine 
aviation  intelligence  unit. 

Frank  Gibbons,  major  league  base¬ 
ball  writer  for  the  Cleveland  Press, 
has  been  inducted  into  the  Army. 
£lnlisted  in  the  Navy  is  Bob  Weigel, 
Press  copy  boy. 

Tom  Tarbox,  around-the-town  col¬ 
umnist  for  the  Cleveland  News,  has 
been  inducted  into  the  Army. 

Bill  Robertson,  circulation  depart¬ 
ment  auditor  of  the  Fort  Worth  (Tex.)' 
Press,  who  already  has  passed  all 
examinations,  expects  to  receive  ord¬ 
ers  in  the  near  future  to  report  to  a 
training  field  of  the  United  States 
Army  Air  Forces. 

Joe  G.  Hudgens,  for  the  past  six 
years  city  editor  of  the  Rogers  (Ark.) 
Daily  News,  has  enlisted  in  the  Army 
Air  Forces  and  is  stationed  at  Hondo 
Field,  Texas. 

Philip  J.  Kruidenier,  retail  roto¬ 
gravure  advertising  manager  of  the 
Minneapolis  Star  Journal  and  Tribune, 
was  commissioned  an  ensign  in  the 
Naval  Reserve  and  is  now  attending 
the  naval  training  school  at  Princeton, 
N.  J. 

Jack  Moffatt,  reporter,  Minneapolis 
Star  Journal,  has  been  inducted  into 
the  Army. 

Art  Bennack,  long-time  photogra¬ 
pher  for  the  San  Antonio  Light,  has 
joined  the  Army. 

Corporal  Frank  E.  Steele,  San  An¬ 
tonio  Express  reporter  before  he  en¬ 
tered  the  Army  at  Fort  Sam  Houston, 
has  been  ordered  to  officers’  candidate 
school.  Fort  Oglethorpe,  Ga. 

James  R.  McKeldin,  former  secre¬ 
tary-manager  of  the  Virginia  Press 
Association  and,  before  that,  promo¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  Richmond  (Va.) 
News  Leader,  has  been  promoted  from 
first  lieutenant  to  captain  in  the  Army 
Air  Forces. 

Helen  Louise  Saxman,  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Bradenton 
(Fla.)  Herald,  has  joined  the  WAVES. 

Francis  Tobin,  formerly  on  the  copy 
desk  of  the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Eve¬ 
ning  Gazette,  has  been  promoted  from 
lieutenant  to  captain  in  the  Army  Air 
Force,  Ferry  Command,  stationed  at 
Alexandria,  Va. 


William  G.  Holbrook,  on  the  county 
desk  of  the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Tele¬ 
gram,  and  Edward  F.  Breen,  police 
reporter,  were  inducted  into  the  Army 
this  week  at  Fort  Devens,  Mass. 

James  P.  Gourgouras,  Worcester 
(Mass.)  Evening  Gazette  office  boy, 
has  enlisted  in  the  U.  S.  Signal  Corps. 

Frederick  G.  Bryant,  linotype  op¬ 
erator  on  the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Eve¬ 
ning  Gazette,  recently  enlisted  in  the 
Coast  Guard,  and  has  been  called  to 
duty. 

Eldward  Payson  Smith,  Jr.,  editor- 
publisher  of  the  Coxsackie  (N.  Y.) 
Union-News  for  the  last  five  years, 
has  enlisted  in  the  Marine  Corps. 

Lieut.  Tarleton  Jenkins  of  the 
United  States  Navy,  former  city  editor 
of  the  Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Press,  cor¬ 
respondent  of  Editor  &  Publisher  and 
publicity  manager  of  the  Fort  Worth 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  recently  re¬ 
ported  for  duty  at  a  Navy  training 
school  at  Tucson,  Ariz. 

Joe  Shallit,  Philadelphia  Record 
staff  member  who  caused  Philadelphia 
city  officials  a  bit  of  a  headache  on 
July  4  last  when  he  caused  his  own 
arrest  by  photographing  the  Liberty 
Bell,  has  joined  the  Army.  He  has 
been  recommended  for  officers  candi¬ 
date  school. 

Frank  D.  O’Sullivan,  Jr.,  formerly 
of  Philadelphia  and  later  with  the 
New  York  Daily  News  and  Newsday, 
Hempstead,  Long  Island,  has  been  rec¬ 
ommended  for  officer’s  candidate 
school.  He  is  now  stationed  at  Camp 
Croft,  S.  C.  O’Sullivan  announced 
his  engagement  to  Miss  Irene  Mc¬ 
Laughlin,  Newsday  staffer. 

Fred  U.  Ross,  state  editor  of  the 
Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Patriot,  has  enlisted 
in  the  Army  and  entered  the  service 
Oct.  6  at  New  Cumberland,  Pa. 

Pvt.  Roy  Nassau,  who  prior  to  his 
recent  induction  was  assistant  sports 
editor  of  the  Harrisburg  Telegraph, 
has  been  assigned  to  the  Harrisburg 
Recruiting  and  Induction  Center  of 
the  Army. 

Bob  Massey,  United  Press  bureau 
manager  at  Memphis,  Tenn.,  has  en¬ 
listed  in  the  Marines. 

William  Sears  Potts,  Fort  Worth 
Star-Telegram  reporter  since  1934,  has 
been  commissioned  an  ensign  in  the 
Navy  and  left  Nov.  9  for  training  at 
the  Great  Lakes  Naval  Training  Sta¬ 
tion. 

Bill  Knodt,  Jr.,  sports  editor  of  the 
Bay  City  (Mich.)  Times,  was  sworn 
into  the  Army  Nov.  5  at  Ft.  Custer, 
Mich. 

John  B.  Mackay,  editor  of  the  Corn¬ 
wall  (Ont.)  Daily  Standard-Free¬ 
holder,  has  been  commissioned  as  pilot 
officer  in  the  Royal  Canadian  Air 
Force,  in  which  he  enlisted  in  Decem¬ 
ber,  1941. 

Aubrey  Shackell,  editor,  Tarboro 
(N.  C.)  Daily  Southerner,  has  enlisted 
in  the  Navy  as  a  lieutenant  (j.g.). 

Neale  Patrick,  former  sports  editor, 
Raleigh  (N.  C.)  Times,  has  entered 
the  Navy  as  a  yeoman. 

Sheeley  Rolfe,  former  sports  editor. 
Concord  (N.  C.)  Tribune,  has  enlisted 
in  the  Navy  as  an  ensign,  assigned  to 
communications. 

Bill  Sumner,  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  News 
photographer,  has  enlisted  in  Class 
V-7,  naval  reserves. 

Les  Cansler,  city  hall  reporter, 
Raleigh  (N.  C.)  Times,  has  enlisted  in 
the  Navy. 

Frank  B.  Gilbreth,  formerly  of  the 
Raleigh  (N.  C.)  Associated  Press 
bureau,  has  enlisted  in  the  Navy  as  a 
lieutenant  (j.g.)  and  is  on  duty  at 
Charleston,  S.  C. 

Carle  Hodge  of  the  Wilmington 


(N.  C.)  Morning  Star  news  st 
undergoing  training  for  a  naval 
mission. 
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Robert  Bowen  and  Clarence  Bediat 
of  the  Boston  advertising  staff  of  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor,  have  re- 
signed  to  join  the  armed  forces. 

Everett  A.  Streit,  state  news  editor 
and  staff  photographer  of  the  Cli«o. 
(Iowa)  Herald,  has  enlisted  with  the 
Navy  “Seabees,”  as  a  photographer 
being  given  a  first  class  petty  officer’j 
rating. 

George  William  Passage,  26,  man. 
ager  of  the  United  Press  bureau  it 
Richmond,  Va.,  has  been 
sioned  an  ensign  in  the  Navy. 

N.  Clark  Biggs,  on  leave  from  Paul 
Block  and  Associates,  recently  «as 
commissioned  a  lieutenant  (j.g.)  ^ 
the  Navy,  and  has  reported  for  duty 
at  Treasure  Island,  Cal.  Naval  Train- 
ing  School. 

Harry  Jenkins,  formerly  assistant 
cashier  at  the  Los  Angeles  Evnof 
Herald  and  Express,  is  now  statwond 
at  Lowrey  Field,  Denver,  Colo.,  sriier« 
he  is  studying  Army  photography. 

Dick  Young,  Jr.,  and  Forest  Glaa. 
member  of  the  Shelby  (N.  C.)  Dtily 
Star  staff,  have  left  for  the  Army. 

Howard  Weber,  assistant  circula¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  Pittsburgh  Pob 
Gazette,  was  tendered  a  testimonial 
dinner  on  November  7  on  the  eve  of 
his  departure  for  a  training  station  of 
the  merchant  marine  in  which  he  en¬ 
listed. 

Edward  Lindley  Gates,  of  the  nm  ; 
staff,  Johnstown  (Pa.)  Democrat,  hai 
entered  the  U.  S.  Naval  Reserve  as  | 
a  petty  officer,  third  class. 

W,  Harley  Rudkin,  film  criu. 
Springfield  (Mass.)  Daily  News,  has 
resign^  to  join  the  apprentice  sea¬ 
man’s  school  operated  by  the  Unhef 
States  Maritime  Commission. 

Everett  R.  Spencer,  Jr.,  repone; 
Springfield  (Mass.)  Union,  has  been  | 
accepted  as  a  candidate  for  officers 
training  in  the  Coast  Guard  and  vl  | 
report  Nov.  18. 

Chester  Canterbury,  sports  writer 
Springfield  (Mass.)  Republican,  has  ] 
bron  inducted  into  the  Army. 

Miss  Rebecca  Cross,  former  sec^^  j 
tary  of  the  Lock  Haven  (Pa.)  Eiprea 
has  been  commissioned  a  lieutenart: 
(j.g.),  in  the  WAVES  and  hasro-j 
ported  for  duty  at  Northampton.  Mass 
Larry  McDonnell,  member  of  the  | 
news  staff  of  the  Scranton  Tribsw 
recently  reported  for  duty  at  Cam- 
with  the  Navy. 

Harry  Gilbert  Yarbrough,  for  S 
years  a  member  of  the  staff  of  t» 
Charlotte  (N.  C.)  News  printing  tf*" 
partment,  ^came  the  35th  News  mar 
to  enter  the  military  service.  & 
joined  the  Army  Air  Forces. 

Jim  Nichols,  formerly  of  the  Ds^ 
(O.)  Daily  News  sports  departmc- 
has  been  graduated  as  second  hcfr 
tenant  from  officers’  school  at  Mi& 
Beach,  Fla.  New  member  d  * 
sports  department  is  Steve 
Second  Lt.  Carl  V.  Roberts. j*' 
merly  of  the  Dayton  (O.)  Daily 
copy  desk,  is  now  stationed  with » 
Air  Service  Command  near  Daytot 

_ Wedding  Bells  _ 

PVT.  ROBERT  L.  DIEKM^ 
former  reporter,  St.  j 

Globe,  and  Miss  Hazel  R-Pj® 
Springfield,  Mass.,  were  married- 
7  in  the  post  chapel  at  Westover- 
Field,  Chicopee,  Mass. 


Pvt.  William  J.  Stevens, 


fot**l 

news  editor  of  the  Washingto* 
Reporter,  and  Miss  Margaret  G-  .  I 
son  were  married  at  Walterboro.*  | 
on  Oct.  31. 


When  a  high-explosive  projectile  drops  toward 
the  earth  or  arcs  through  the  sky,  it  depends  on  a 
brain — the  fuse — to  insure  proper  detonation  on 
arriving  at  the  enemy  objective.  As  delicately  bal¬ 
anced  as  a  fine  instrument,  standard  practice  has 
been  to  make  fuse  parts  largely  of  copper  alloys. 
That’s  because  such  alloys  are  corrosion  resistant, 
have  adequate  strength,  and  possess  the  necessary 
machinability  for  accurate  large  scale  production 
of  complicated  small  parts. 

There  are  many  different  types  of  fuses  for 
different  types  of  projectiles.  Some  explode  on 
impact;  others,  such  as  in  anti-aircraft 
shells,  are  "timed”  to  explode  when  they  Aij a 
reach  a  pre-calculated  distance.  A  third 


type  combines  both  "timing”  and  impact  features. 
Fuses  must  have  a  high  safety  faaor  for  trans¬ 
portation  and  handling;  they  must  funaion  with 
accuracy  and  certainty,  and  not  deteriorate  while 
awaiting  use. 

So  copper  alloys  which  we  formerly  used  in  our 
clocks,  plumbing,  refrigerators,  cars,  and  many 
other  conveniences  are  doing  firont  line  service 
today  in  countless  shells  and  bombs. 

Anaconda  mines  ate  producing  record  tonnages 
of  copper  and  zinc  while  our  fabricating  plants 
are  turning  out  the  sheet,  plates,  rods  and  other 
forms  of  copper  and  its  alloys  that  are 
UqA  needed  in  unprecedented  quantities  for 
total  viaory.  4::74 
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Comics  Not  Geared  to 
War,  OWI  Analyst  Says 

By  S.  I.  MONCHAK 


WE  ARE  indebted  for  the  following 

report  on  the  activities  of  OWI’s  Dr. 
Edward  Barnhart  and  his  study  of  the 
nation’s  comic  strips  to  James  J.  But¬ 
ler,  ErroR  &  Publisher’s  Washington 
correspondent  Here’s  how  Mr.  Butler 
views  the  goings  on: 

The  government  pays  Edward  Barn¬ 
hart  a  sizable  salaxy  to  read  the  fun¬ 
nies,  but  still  he  can’t  find  them  amus¬ 
ing.  Any  chuckle  he  might  get  out 
of  the  strips  would  be  purely  inci¬ 
dental  anyhow,  because  his  job  is  to 
find  whether  they  are  carrying  the 
war  message  or  merely  providing 
laughs.  His  preliminary  report  leans 
to  the  latter  finding. 

Fiads  Loaghs,  Thrills 

Mr.  Barnhart  is  a  doctor  of  philos¬ 
ophy,  wears  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa  key, 
and  is  a  noted  psychologist.  Any 
small  boy  would  willingly  do  the  job 
without  pay,  but  the  small  boy  would 
be  rewarded  in  snickers  and  thrills. 
That  is  exactly  what  Dr.  Barnhart 
finds  wrong  with  the  funnies — laughs 
and  thrills  but  “lacking  sympathetic 
and  serious  treatment  of  the  demands 
of  war  on  the  civilian  populace.” 

The  only  professional  funny-paper 
reader  on  the  government  payroll.  Dr. 
Barnhart  is  attached  to  the  intelli¬ 
gence  division  of  the  Office  of  War  In¬ 
formation.  His  assignment  has  de¬ 
veloped  the  fact  that  the  comic  strips 
have  not  as  yet  gone  allout  on  the  war 
effort.  He  went  into  his  exploration 
with  an  admirable  objectivity  and 
with  no  favorites  among  the  folk  who 
cavort  over  the  strips  of  the  comic 
pages,  for  he  has  never  read  those 
features  for  sheer  fun. 

His  assistant.  Miss  Helen  Ott,  defies 
official  attitude  to  admit  that  she  is  a 
somewhat  regular  reader  of  the  funny 


ny-page  may  look  strange  in  their 
new  role,  but  Dr.  Barnhart  feels  they 
should  “state  our  war  aims,  extol  our 
allies,  and  outline  the  sacrifices  that 
lie  ahead.” 

Until  the  official  report  is  submitted 
to  OWI  and  recommendations  trans¬ 
mitted  to  the  nation’s  comic  creators, 
their  future  will  not  be  determined. 
But  the  survey  recalls  to  mind  the 
statement  by  E.  W.  Palmer,  deputy 
chief  of  the  WPB  printing  and  pub¬ 
lishing  branch,  who  said  in  a  speech. 
Sept.  17: 

“Much  concern  has  been  evinced 
in  conservation  quarters  over  the  con¬ 
tinued  lavish  use  of  multi-color  illus¬ 
trations  in  supplements  to  newspapers, 
in  comic  strips  and  books,  in  maga¬ 
zines  and  books,  and  in  the  mjrriad 
of  commercial  printed  products.  Pub¬ 
lishers  would  do  well  to  institute  im¬ 
mediate  cuilailment  of  new  uses  of 
multi-color  printing  in  publications, 
particularly  the  employment  of  lavish 
bleed  type  illustrations,  and  also  ex¬ 
travagant  expanse  of  color  so  pre¬ 
valent  in  magazines,  books  and  com¬ 
mercial  advertising  today. 

“Unless  there  is  immediate  and  gen¬ 
erous  conservation  throughout  the  in¬ 
dustry  there  can  be  but  one  result; 
the  copper  and  zinc  needed  for  the 
war  industries  must  be  had;  therefore 
the  alternative  to  self-curtailment  can 
be  but  one  step  on  the  part  of  the  War 
Production  Board — a  mandatory  order 
restricting  the  employment  of  more 
than  one  color  printing  on  a  really 
drastic  basis.  It  is  a  serious  question 
today,  and  it  may  well  be  too  late  to 
effectuate  sufficient  curtailment  on  a 
volimtary  basis  to  preclude  the  ne¬ 
cessity  for  a  controlling  order  being 
issued  rather  promptly.” 


24  YRS.  WITH  SYNDICATE 

Arthur  W.  Cra«rford,  v.-p.  and  general 
manager  of  the  Chicago  Tribune-New  York 
News  Syndicate,  Inc.,  celebrated  his  24th 
anniversary  as  head  of  the  syndicate  this 
week  by  celling  Roy  Roberts,  managing 
editor  of  the  Kansas  City  Star,  and  success¬ 
fully  closing  the  27th  sale  of  the  new  strip, 
"Deathless  Deer,"  by  Alicia  Patterson  and 
Neysa  McMein. 


column,  which  now  is  produced  only 
by  Pearson  as  Allen  is  on  duty  in  the 
Army,  intended  to  convey  that  he  was 
“guilty  of  racial  prejudice  against 
people  of  Jewish  origin.” 

This  decision,  coupled  with  a  recent 
ruling  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
which  found  against  him,  appears  to 
write  finis  to  the  chain  libel  suits 
brought  by  Sweeney  against  the  syn¬ 
dicate,  its  newspaper  clients  and  the 
columnists  several  years  ago. 

Billy  DeBeck  Dies; 
Creator  of 
"Barney  Google" 

King  Features  Artist 


comic  page  and  took  it  to  New  Yo* 
but  was  cold-shouldered  everywW 
Unable  to  make  any  money  at  « 
tooning,  he  got  out  a  corresponda^ 
course  at  $1  a  copy  on  “How  to^ 
cartoonist  and  m^e  big  money”  m 
sold  thousands  of  the  lessons  throuA 
out  the  country  before  the  market^ 
exhausted.  “«««** 

Finally  in  1916  he  landed  a  job  « 
the  Chicago  Herald  doing  a  “ManW 
Life”  featur^  daUy  two-colasa 
panel  and  full  page  on  Sunday.  0,, 
day  the  art  editor  called  him  in  aj 
said,  “Here’s  something  queer.  Soot 
guy  is  copying  your  style-even^ 
lettering.”  He  showed  Billy  two  S®. 
day  comic  pages  entitled  “Haphaad 
Helen”  and  signed  “Tom  Rover”  De 
Beck  locked  closely.  “Gee,  it  ^  » 
a  dead  swipe.  Who  is  he?” 

.Wrote  ARORymoH  Stiff 

“I  don’t  know,”  said  the  editor 
“Writes  he’s  a  cripple  confined  to  hii 
bed  out  on  the  South  Side  somewhat 
Darned  though  if  his  stuff  isn’t  « 
good  as  yours.”  For  six  months  the 
paper  ran  “Haphazard  Helen”  and  sent 
a  weekly  check  of  $25  to  the  unknoen 
artist.  And  De  Beck  never  let  on  that 
to  boost  his  pay  he  himself  had  bees 
sending  in  the  “Tom  Rover”  dnw- 
ings. 

A  half  year  later  the  publishn  d 
the  rival  Chicago  Examiner,  recentd 
a  telegram  from  William  Randolph 
Hearst:  “Hire  De  Beck.” 

De  Beck  was  under  contract  to  de 
Herald  but  as  a  result  of  Heant’s 
offer,  his  salary  was  boosted  to  $30 
a  week.  And  then  he  came  under 
Hearst  anyway  for  Hearst  bought  the 
Herald,  combined  it  with  the  Eiamintr 
and  put  De  Beck  on  his  payroll. 

“Married  Life”  became  a  strip,  and 
it  went  so  well  that  De  Beck  va 
called  to  New  York  in  1919,  signed  op 
by  Hearst’s  King  Features  Syndicate 
Under  his  new  contract  he  was  asked 
to  start  something  different,  and  he 
brought  out  Barney  Google. 

Ever  since  the  early  days  of  hh 
Google  strip  De  Beck  introdwed 
phrases  and  words  which  have  1»- 


papers  but  it  has  not  been  recorded 
whether  she  has  actually  had  the  tem¬ 
erity  to  laugh  right  out  loud  during 
working  hours.  So  far  as  she  is  con¬ 
cerned,  the  comics  are  comical,  and 
that’s  that 

Studying  War's  Impact 

The  objective  of  this  most  unusual 
OWI  project  is  explained  briefly  by 
Dr.  Barnhart  in  the  following  words: 
“We  are  trying  to  see  to  what  extent 
the  comic  strips  are  getting  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people  into  the  proper  frame  of 
mind  for  the  sacrifices  which  we  are 
going  to  have  to  make  in  order  to  win 
the  war.” 

Comic  cartoonists,  scores  of  whom 
have  been  enlisted  to  draw  their  favor¬ 
ite  characters  in  war  effort- supporting 
strips  for  general  circulation  have 
never  had  their  mission  laid  down  in 
just  those  words  before.  Nor  have 
they,  until  now,  supposed  their  work 
merited  the  criticism  that  funnies  are 
“not  at  the  moment  of  such  nature  as 
to  put  over  the  information  objective 
in  a  consistent  and  straightforward 
way.”  “Gags  and  melodrama  as  us¬ 
ual,”  has  been  placed  in  the  same 
category  for  criticism  as  “business  as 
usual.” 

Dr.  Barnhart  fears  the  public  is  get¬ 
ting  the  wrong  impression  of  the  job 
to  be  done  in  the  Pacific  area  when 
comic  strips  consistently  picture  Jap 
soldiers  as  “eye-glasses  and  teeth.” 
Children  may  thrill  to  the  achieve¬ 
ment  of  a  carto(»i  hero  who,  single- 
handedly,  overcomes  100  or  1,000  Japs, 
but  that  lacks  realism,  the  professional 
critic  complains. 

The  usually  laugh-provoking,  some¬ 
times  ridiculous  characters  of  the  fun- 


Banshees  Honor  Marines 
THE  BANSHEjES,  King  Features 

Syndicate  -  sponsored  organization 
of  leaders  of  the  lively  arts  in  the 
newspaper  and  other  fields,  paid  trib- 
uate  to  the  U.  S.  Marine  Corps  at  a 
luncheon  at  New  York’s  Waldorf- 
Astoria  Nov.  10  as  the  Corps  observed 
the  167th  anniversary  of  its  forma¬ 
tion  by  the  Continental  Congress. 

More  than  a  1,000  Banshees  and 
their  guests  saw  50  college  men  in¬ 
ducted  into  the  Corps  as  student  offi¬ 
cers,  and  witnessed  presentation  of  a 
design  created  by  Hal  Foster,  “Prince 
Valiant”  artist,  of  a  pennant  for  the 
“Wake  Revenge  Detachment,”  which 
will  retake  the  island  from  the  Japs. 

The  pennant  was  presented  to  Brig¬ 
adier  General  Robert  L.  Denig, 
U.S.M.C.,  and  it  will  remain  in  his 
keeping  until  turned  over  to  the 
Marine  detachment  that  re-occupies 
Wake.  Another  feature  on  the  pro¬ 
gram  was  showing  of  March  of  Time’s 
full-length  feature  picture,  “We  Are 
the  Marines.”  Elntertaining  after 
luncheon  were  stars  of  stage,  screen 
and  radio. 

Sweeney  Appeal  Denied 
THE  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  Nov.  9 

denied  Representative  Martin  L. 
Sweeney  of  Ohio  a  review  of  his  un¬ 
successful  libel  suit  against  Eleanor 
Patterson,  publisher  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  (D.  C.)  Times-Herald,  and  Drew 
Pearson  and  Robert  S.  Allen,  authors 
of  United  Feature  Syndicate’s  “Wash¬ 
ington  Merry-Go-Round”  column. 

Sweeney  sued  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  District  Court  for  $250,000 
in  damages.  He  charged  that  United’s 


Succumbs  At  52  After 
Long  Illness 

Billy  De  Beck,  creator  of  the  famous 
cartoon  “Barney  Google,”  for  King 
Features  Syndicate,  died  in  Lenox  Hill 
Hospital,  New  York,  Nov.  11  after  a 
long  illness. 

He  was  52,  and  for  the  past  two 
decades  his  comic  characters  had  be¬ 
come  standard  Americana,  along  with 
the  phrases  they  used. 

His  Barney  and  the  latter’s  sorrow¬ 
ful  nag.  Spark  Plug,  had  captivated 
the  nation’s  sense  of  numor  since  their 
origin  23  years  ago.  And  his  current 
Snyffy  Smith  and  Lowizie  enjoy  the 
same  enthusiastic  following. 

Born  in  Chicago 

William  Morgan  De  Beck  was  born 
in  Chicago,  April  15,  1890.  He  at¬ 
tended  public  schools  in  Chicago, 
graduating  from  grade  school  and  the 
Hyde  ParK  High  School.  He  enrolled 
at  the  Chicago  Academy  of  Fine  Arts. 
Then  at  18,  after  two  years  of  school, 
he  decided  to  draw  comic  art  long 
enough  to  amass  funds  so  he  could 
rent  a  studio  and  start  on  nis  master¬ 
pieces  in  oil. 

His  first  job  was  with  a  Chicago 
theatrical  weekly,  Show  World,  with 
the  title  of  staff  artist  and  a  salary  of 
$15  a  week.  From  there  he  went  to 
the  Youngstown  (Ohio)  Telegram  at 
$18  a  week  and  after  two  years,  in 
1912,  he  moved  on  to  the  Pittsburgh 
Gazette-Times  as  editorial  cartoonist 
at  $200  a  month,  where  he  served  for 
two  more  years  until  the  war  depres¬ 
sion  came  along  and  he  was  uncere¬ 
moniously  fired. 

Undaunted,  De  Beck  drew  his  first 


come  the  national  rage  and  part  d 
our  everyday  speech:  “the  heebie- 
jeebies,”  “horse  feathers,”  “so  he  took 
the  50,000,”  and  “oskie-wowow,"  to 
mention  only  a  few. 

In  the  hUl  billy  spries,  De  Bed 
popularized  a  new  vocabulai;- 
“jeepers  creepers,”  “Bus’  mih 
britches?,”  “Time’s  a  wastin’,”  etc 

He  was  one  of  the  fastest  artists  in 
the  world.  Almost  every  other  comic 
artist  first  makes  a  hard  and  fast  pen¬ 
cil  outline,  then  goes  over  it  carefully 
in  ink.  De  Beck  used  the  pendl  jusl 
to  suggest  position  and  action  and  then 
drew  directly  in  ink. 

A  few  years  ago  when  he  was  al» 
doing  a  two-column  daily  pand 
“Bughouse  Fables,”  in  one  eight-h« 
sitting  and  without  any  pencillini 
whatever  he  made  72  of  the  drawinp 
or  12  full  weekly  sets. 

He  left  his  business  affairs  exdu- 
sively  to  his  wife,  Mary  Louise  Du^ 
whom  he  married  in  1927,  and  1* 
only  the  vaguest  idea  about  his  moog 
or  investments.  Aside  from  his  ind 
De  Beck  was  interested  primarily  ■ 
golf  and  bridge. 

■ 

GOLDBERG  EXHIBIT 

Rube  Goldberg,  cartoonist  for Jk 
New  York  Sun,  will  exhibit  a  coD^ 
tion  of  his  original  cartoons  for  w 
benefit  of  the  Citizens  Committee  k 
the  Army  and  Navy,  Nov.  20  to  wr 
5,  at  the  committee’s  headquart«» 
New  York.  The  exhibition  wiD^ 
open  daily  from  noon  to  6  P.  M- 
Goldberg  has  been  noted  as  a  cu- 
toonist  for  38  years,  in  earliw  7^ 
particularly  for  his  humorous  dis»’ 
ings  of  labor-saving  inventions. 
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“Shop  Early”  Promotion 
Is  Useful  and  Important 


By  T.  S.  mVIN 

JUST  TO  SHOW  you  how  the  war 
turns  things  around  and  changes 
their  values,  look  at  the  “Do  your 
Christmas  shopping  early”  promotions 
that  most  newspapers  engage  in.  Used 
to  be,  nobody  paid  much  attention  to 
this  promotion.  It  was  just  one  of 
the  year’s  routine  activities.  The 
newspapers  ran  “early  shopping”  ads 
because  the  merchants  liked  the  idea. 
The  merchants  figured  that  the  ads 
had  some  value  in  easing  the  strain 
of  rush  shopping  in  overcrowded 
stores,  although  a  dubious  value,  evi¬ 
dently,  because  they  never  spent 
much  of  their  own  space  in  “early 
shopping”  appeals. 

liiis  year,  however,  “Do  your 
Christmas  shopping  early”  is  one  of 
the  most  useful  promotions  any  news¬ 
paper  can  engage  in.  The  war  has 
given  it  importance  and  urgency. 
Lack  of  siifficient  store  help,  cur¬ 
tailed  deliveries,  rationed  stocks — 
these  make  it  imperative  not  only  that 
people  shop  early  but  that  they  carry 
home  their  own  parcels.  So  impor¬ 
tant  is  this  promotion  this  year  that 
the  merchants  are  spending  a  good 
deal  of  their  own  space  on  it,  and 
the  New  York  stores  have  even 
banded  together  to  nm  a  cooperative 
campaign  about  it 

New  Approach  Difficalt 
Important  and  urgent  as  it  is,  how¬ 
ever,  it  is  evidently  hard  to  find  a 
new  approach  to  this  promotion.  Most 
of  the  stuff  we’ve  seen  this  year  is 
pretty  much  the  same  old  stuff  we’ve 
seen  every  other  year,  with  the  war 
simply  giving  it  a  new  lead. 

Except  in  Tulsa.  Down  in  ’Tulsa, 
J.  R.  York,  sales  promotion  manager 
of  the  Tulsa  (Okla.)  World  and  Trib- 
une,  managed  to  hit  on  a  new  angle. 

“We  started  ten  weeks 
Christmas,”  he  writes,  “to  urge  people 
to  do  at  least  10%  of  their  Christmas 
shopping  each  week.  We  supplied  all 
our  stores  with  window  cards  in  thr£e 
colors,  both  in  small  and  large  sizes. 
(The  card  shows  Uncle  Sam  pointing 
an  admonishing  finger  and  urging,  “Do 
at  least  10%  of  your  Christmas  shop¬ 
ping  this  week!”) 

“We  called  a  meeting  of  the  leading 
stores  and  told  them  about  the  idea 
and  since  it  is  right  down  their  alley 
they  fell  for  it  in  a  hurry.  Our  only 
request  was  that  they  divide  the  30% 
of  their  annual  budgets  they  spend 
every  year  in  October,  November  and 
December  on  a  basis  of  10%  for  each 
of  these  months  instead  of  8.5%,  8.5% 
and  13%,  as  they  usually  do. 

Uacle  Sam  Them* 

“Elach  store  was  asked  to  use  the 
Uncle  Sam  symbol  in  its  advertising. 
Our  promotion  copy,  which  started  on 
Oct.  11,  is  running  three  times  a  week. 
It’s  just  a  different  twist  to  the  ‘Do 
your  Christmas  shopping  early’  theme 
which  never  seemed  to  do  much  good 
because  it  never  had  any  real  reason - 
why  to  put  it  over.” 

Which  merely  goes  to  show  that  no 
promotion  need  really  be  routine  un¬ 
less  you  will  it  so.  The  most  routine 
promotion,  when  touched  with  a  little 
spark,  will  brighten  into  something 
that  really  matters.  And  unless  pro¬ 
motion  really  matters,  it’s  hardly 
worth  the  doing. 

Hidden  Answer 

MORE  ON  that  little  spark  stuff — the 
Tupelo  (Miss.)  Journal  is  sending 
out  a  series  of  post  cards  that  step  out 


the  sure  sales  helps  there  are  in  it. 

From  the  New  York  Times — an  ex¬ 
citing  brochure  which  pictures  all  the 
fashions  shown  in  the  Times  fashion 
show,  held  last  month.  Done  in  two 
colors  on  newsprint,  it  is  a  splendid 
example  of  dynamic  modem  design, 
e 

Mary  Anderson  With 


of  the  ranks  of  routine  promotions 

just  because  of  one  thing.  ’The  card  Red  Cross  in  England 

Nashville,  Tenn.,  Nov.  9 — Miss  Mary 
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Its  Ad,  Promotion  Drive 
Brought  Large  Turnout 


poses  a  question.  Something  like, 
“Which  market  in  Mississippi  has  the 
highest  per  capita  purchasing  power?” 
The  idea  is,  you’re  supposed  to  guess 
the  answer.  Maybe  you  do.  Maybe 
you  don’t.  But  if  you  have  a  sufficient 
interest  in  your  business,  and  a  nor¬ 
mal  amount  of  curiosity,  you’ll  lift  the 
little  red  seal  that  conceals  the  an¬ 
swer.  And  under  the  seal  it  says, 
“Tupelo  Journal.”  An  ordinary  post 
card  mailing  would  bring  negligible 
results.  B\it  this  mailing,  according 
to  Wallace  Witmer,  who  fashioned  the 
promotion  for  the  Tupelo  Journal, 
“brought  a  good  response.” 

Classified  Stuff 

CLASSIFIED  promotion  people  know 
that  there  are  two  sure  and  sound 
ways  to  increase  business  from  run¬ 
ning  advertisers.  One  is  to  interest 
them  in  better  typographical  arrange¬ 
ment  of  their  ads,  use  of  white  space, 
etc.,  which  always  results  in  their 
using  more  linage.  The  other  is  to 
interest  them  in  better  copy,  which 
usually  results  in  their  using  more 
space  to  tell  a  more  specific  and  there¬ 
fore  more  productive  story. 

The  Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Star  Jour¬ 
nal  and  Tribune  are  currently  experi¬ 
menting  with  a  system  designed  to 
get  their  classified  sales  people  to  talk 
up  better  typography  among  their  ac¬ 
counts.  Every  Sunday  the  assistant 
classified  manager  goes  over  the  Sun¬ 
day  paper  carefully  and  marks  up  a 
number  of  ads  which  he  thinks  could 
be  improved  typographically.  He 


Mary  Andarson 


Rice  Anderson,  formerly  promotion 
manager  for  the  Newspaper  Printing 
C  orporation 
here,  was  one  of 
25  American  Red 
Cross  workers 
who  arrived  re¬ 
cently  at  desig¬ 
nations  in  Eng- 
land,  Iceland 
and  Hawaii. 

Miss  Anderson, 
with  21  others, 
was  assigned  to 
England. 

Daughter  of 
Mrs.  Nancy  Rice 
Anderson  of 

Nashville,  Miss  Anderson  worked  in 
New  York  City  as  a  radio  script  writer 
and  as  a  copy  writer  for  a  New  York 
firm  six  months  before  joining  the  Red 
Cross  for  overseas  duty. 

She  attended  Peabody  Demonstra¬ 
tion  School  here,  the  Hollsrwood  Sec¬ 
retarial  School  and  the  University  of 
California.  While  in  California,  she 
was  camp  counsellor  at  Toyson  Camp, 
Catalina  Island. 

After  working  with  an  advertising 
firm  in  New  York  for  some  time.  Miss 
Anderson  came  to  the  Nashville  Ten¬ 
nessean  as  promotion  manager  in 
1937,  later  holding  the  same  position 
with  the  Newspaper  Printing  Corpo¬ 
ration. 

Miss  Anderson  completed  her  Red 
Cross  training  in  Washington,  D.  C., 
last  month. 


then  dictates  a  memorandum  about  •  » • 

each  of  these  ads.  This  goes  to  the  Solvag©  CulGl  PlOlSeS 
angle,  sales  person,  who  is  expected  to  re-  t_u 

before  port  back  by  a  certain  day  and  is  fol-  JOO  lyOIl©  Dy  LJOliy 


lowed  up  to  see  that  he  or  she  does. 

The  word  we  get  is  that  in  about 
15%  of  the  cases,  the  customer  wants 
the  better  typographical  arrangement, 
which  certainly  makes  the  effort  worth 
while,  since  it  results,  as  we  noted 
before,  in  more  effective  advertising 
and  in  use  of  more  space. 

An  imusual  classified  angle  was 
worked  in  the  Des  Moines  Register 
and  Tribune  several  weeks  ago.  The 
classified  pages  bannered  this,  “Have 
your  hearing  checked  during  National 
Hearing  Week,  Oct  25-31.  See  hear¬ 
ing  aid  ads  on  this  page.”  The  result 
was  that  six  hearing  aid  firms  ran 
special  space  for  the  three  times  the 
banner  heading  appeared. 

In  the  Bag 

FROM  the  St.  Louis  Star-Times — an 

oversize  broadside,  folded  down  for 
mailing  convenience,  that  carries  the 
message  that  the  Star-Times  must  be 
delivering  the  goods  because  it  has 
shown  gains  for  the  last  47  consecu¬ 
tive  months.  A  fine  and  heroic  job, 
the  better  because  it  contains  one 
large  page  devoted  to  all  the  argu¬ 
ments  one  could  possibly  think  of  to 
prove  that  newspaper  advertising  is 
today’s  best  bet. 

From  Marketing,  the  Canadian 
weekly  for  advertisers  and  sales  ex¬ 
ecutives — an  excellent  handbook, 
“Selling  in  Wartime,”  that  contains  a 
group  of  articles  reprinted  from  the 
weekly  in  which  successful  salesmen 
tell  what  the  war  has  taught  them 
about  selling.  The  booklet  sells  for 
$1,  but  if  you  have  a  sales  personnel 
problem,  it’s  well  worth  the  price  for 


New  Bedford,  Mass.,  Nov.  9 — “The 
outstanding  job  of  scrap  salvage  pro¬ 
motion  in  New  England  was  done  by 
the  New  Bedford  Standard-Times.” 
Regional  Chief  John  I.  Taylor  of  the 
WPB  general  salvage  division,  Boston, 
declared  at  ceremonies  here  when 
prizes  were  awarded  winners  in  the 
$2,000  scrap  metal  collection  contest 
sponsored  by  the  Standard-Times, 
Cape  Code  Standard-Times  and  Radio 
Station  WNBH  in  Southeastern  New 
England. 

“No  other  newspaper  dug  in  with 
more  diligence,  more  intelligence  and 
more  generosity  when  Donald  Nelson 
asked  the  newspapers  of  the  United 
States  to  get  the  scrap  in  before 
Winter,”  Mr.  Taylor  said. 

Checks  for  the  $2,000  in  prizes  were 
presented  to  35  winners  by  Max 
Kramer,  contest  director  for  the 
Standard-Times,  in  the  name  of  Pub¬ 
lisher  Basil  Brewer.  In  the  three- 
week  campaign  11493,308  pounds  of 
metal  were  collected,  Mr.  Kramer  said. 

ANNOUNCEMENT  FEE 

All  annoimcements  of  engagements 
and  coming  marriages  published  in 
the  Vancouver  (B.  C.)  Sun  and  the 
Vancouver  Daily  Providence  will  in 
future  be  treated  as  paid  announce¬ 
ments.  A  flat  rate  of  $1.50  will  be 
charged  by  both  papers  for  notices  up 
to  ten  lines.  A  somewhat  similar 
arrangement  has  been  in  effect  for 
some  time  past  in  both  papers  as 
regards  publication  of  stories  on  wed¬ 
dings.  The  reader  and  the  announce¬ 
ment  in  the  classified  columns  both 
being  included  at  a  $2.00  rate  with  a 
minimum  number  of  lines. 


In  War  Bond  Sales 

Sparked  by  an  advertising  and  pro¬ 
motion  campaign  in  the  Cedar  Rapj,j, 
(Iowa)  Gazette,  a  local  War  Bon^ 
drive  under  a  payroll  deduction  pin 
has  been  recognized  by  the  Treannj 
Department  as  the  outstanding  ou 
in  the  nation  and  the  city  has  bea 
awarded  the  Treasury’s  “T”  flag 
the  outstanding  achievement. 

Treasury  officials  declared  that  dr 
Cedar  Rapids  plan  is  being  used  « j 
model  in  selling  War  Bonds  through¬ 
out  the  country. 

“Cedar  Rapids  was  the  first  city  to 
complete  its  campaign  and  it  was  tht 
most  thorough,”  Walter  A. 
Treasury  official,  said. 

Treasury  officials  for  some  time  hare 
been  studying  a  large  portfolio  eoi- 
taining  all  the  advertising  and  nns 
articles  published  in  the  Gazette,  mi 
the  material  is  now  being  used  to 
work  out  a  plan  for  other  cities. 

Eighty  per  cent  of  the  gainfully  on- 
ployed  people  signed  up  to  imw. 
10%  of  their  earnings  in  War  Boods 
during  the  campaign  staged  in  August 
The  drive  was  predicated  on  an  id- 
vertising  campaign  which  told  the 
city  what  its  boys  were  contributoi 
in  their  life’s  blood  in  their  country's 
fight  for  freedom.  Ten  full  page 
were  used  in  the  Gazette,  two  pages 
in  the  Cedar  Rapids  Tribune  and 
Cedar  Rapids  Listy,  both  weeklies 
There  were  radio  programs  and  out¬ 
door  posters. 

■ 

R©ston  Nam©d  Aide 
To  Sulzb©rg©r 

James  Reston,  formerly  of  the  Lon¬ 
don  and  Washington  bureaus  of  the 
New  York  Times,  has  joined  the 
office  of  Arthur  Hays  Sulzbwger 
publisher,  to  assist  him  with  routue 
duties. 

Mr.  Reston,  who  was  borrowed  from 
the  Times  earlier  this  year  by  Diner 
Davis  to  start  the  OWI’s  London  ofiet 
returned  last  month  from  that  assign¬ 
ment  and  upon  completion  of  other 
work  for  the  OWI  he  went  to  Net 
York  to  take  up  his  new  duties  vid> 
the  Times’  publisher. 

Mr.  Sulzberger  told  Editoi  k  PtO' 
LisHER  that  Mr.  Reston  has  “no  par' 
ticular  title.”  The  publisher's  routine 
duties  had  piled  up  since  Charles 
Puckette,  formerly  assistant  to  4e 
publisher,  went  to  the  Chattonoof 
Times  in  July  as  acting  general  man¬ 
ager  succeeding  Major  Adolph  Shelbf 
Ochs,  who  is  on  military  duty.  It 
Reston’s  new  duties  are  designed  to 
relieve  Mr.  Sulzberger  of  some  « 
these  routine  matters. 

Mr.  Reston,  32  years  old,  starw 
his  newspaper  career  with  the  As»- 
ciated  Press  Feature  Service  in  ISW 
He  wrote  a  New  York  column  w 
AP,  served  on  the  sports 
desks  in  New  York  and  in  the 
bureau  of  AP  before  he  joined 
New  York  Times  bureau  in  Lond* 
in  August,  1939.  On  Aug.  1,  19^0,  k 
was  assigned  to  the  Washington  ► 
reau  of  the  Times,  where  he  remai^ 
until  he  was  sent  to  London  by** 
OWI.  He  is  the  author  of  * 
“Prelude  to  'Victory.” 
to  his  associates  as  “Scotty. 

GOES  WEEm.Y 

The  Carthage  (Mo.) 
has  suspended  as  a  daily  and  a  w* 
published  weekly. 
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Tou  Ganmt  See  zMie- 


I  am  not  only  invisible  — 

I  am  also  indivisible  — 
and  universal. 


I  am  all  about  you  — 
and  even  inside  of  you. 

Without  me  you  cannot  live. 

No  one  knows  how  large  I  am  — 
yet  I  am  many  times  larger  than  the  earth. 

People  know  far  less  about  me  than  they 
do  of  land  and  water. 


Yet  I  am  the  same  to  everyone,  every¬ 
where:  a  common  denominator  in  the 
lives  of  all  living  persons. 

I  make  it  possible  to  abolish  isolation,  to 
re-shape  geography,  to  erase  boundaries, 
to  eliminate  the  handicaps  of  distances 
and  the  surface  barriers  that  have  en¬ 
cumbered  "earth-bound  generations.'' 

The  use  of  me  makes  close  neighbors  of 
all  races  all  over  the  globe. 

As  more  people  understand  and  utilize  me, 
they  can  enjoy  an  entirely  new  kind  of 
world. 

My  world  is  even  more  different  than  the 
'round"  world  in  comparison  to  the 
ancient  "flat"  world. 


People  are  just  beginning  to  explore  my 
possibilities,  yet  already  1  have  changed 
age-old  military  strategy. 

I  make  possible  even  greater  changes  in 
every  phase  of  human  relationship. 

No  one  can  hide  from  me,  because  1  am 
omnipresent. 

I  am  man's  greatest  physical  challenge  and 
greatest  opportunity  in  all  history. 

My  name  is  "AIR." 

It  is  not  enough  simply  for  "aviators"  to 
comprehend  me. 

My  value  is  in  exact  ratio  to  the  number 
of  people,  in  all  walks  of  life,  who  capi¬ 
talize  on  me.  Because  1  affect  every  living 
person  everywhere;  every  government; 
every  creed;  every  tongue;  every  indus¬ 
try;  every  market;  every  inch  of  the 
earth's  surface. 

You  can  use  me  right  now,  here  at  the 
home  front,  just  as  our  Army  and  Navy 
are  doing  on  distant  battle  fronts.  By  so  do¬ 
ing,  you  can  save  time  and  expedite  your 
contributions  to  our  nation's  war  effort. 

My  importance  now,  as  a  realm  for  mili¬ 
tary  maneuvers,  is  only  a  hint  of  how  I 
can  benefit  everyone,  and  make  possible 
a  much  better  world. 


AMERICAN  AIRLINES  ^ 


1 


'»<»•  AirltoM.  I 
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Effect  Changes  to 
Meet  Gas  Rationing 

continued  from  page  7 


of  advertising  department  received 
‘B’  cards.  As  a  result  of  this,  there 
was  no  cut  in  mileage.  Members  of 
this  department  received  their  cards 
as  service  men,  rather  than  salesmen. 

“Editorial  Department — In  the  edi¬ 
torial  department,  several  members 
of  the  sU^  withdrew  their  cars  from 
company  service  and  accepted  ‘A’ 
gas  cards  for  their  own  personal  use. 
About  six  employes  obtained  extra 
gas  rations — ^varying  according  to 
mileage  claimed.  One  man  received 
a  ‘C’  book  from  his  ration  board  while 
others,  who  use  the  cars  even  more, 
got  only  tailored  ‘B’  books  from  a 
different  board  in  the  city.  The  sit¬ 
uation  has  left  the  office  with  six 
cars  now  available  for  reporters  and 
photographers.  Out  of  town  feature 
assignments  have  been  virtually  elim¬ 
inated  and  long  rims  for  photogra¬ 
phers  are  avoided  by  keeping  a  close 
check  on  the  possibility  of  a  worth¬ 
while  picture  being  obtainable  if  they 
do  make  the  trip.  In  the  city,  stafE 
members  generally  use  busses  and 
trolley  cars  and  it  is  now  a  general 
practice  to  double-up  cameramen  and 
reporters  on  an  assignment.” 

Local  Rvlingt  Not  Uaiform 

The  Providence  (R.  I.)  Journal  and 
Evening  Bulletin:  “While  mileage  for¬ 
merly  covered  by  automobile  has  been 
reduced,  consequently  limiting  our 
services  to  some  extent,  each  depart¬ 
ment  has  solved  its  particular  cover¬ 
age  problem  in  its  own  way. 

“In  general,  our  men  have  had  little 
difficulty  in  obtaining  supplemental 
‘B’  ration  books.  However,  since  most 
of  the  cars  used  are  employe-owned 
the  amount  of  gasoline  obtained  de¬ 
pended  entirely  on  the  decisions  of  the 
local  rationing  boards.  The  decisions 
of  these  boards  has  by  no  means  been 
imiform. 

“For  our  city  staff  arrangements 
were  made  with  a  drive-yourself  con¬ 
cern,  and  occasional  use  of  these  com¬ 
mercial  cars  has  proven  very  satisfac¬ 
tory.  Long  distance  runs  for  photog¬ 
raphers  have  been  eliminate  and 
more  use  made  of  cameras  in  sub¬ 
urban  offices. 

“The  suburban  staff  presented  the 
greatest  problem.  Normal  coverage 
of  widely  scattered  towns  has  been  re¬ 
duced  by  more  use  of  the  telephone  to 
established  news  sources  and  by  ob¬ 
taining  as  complete  coverage  as  possi¬ 
ble  with  the  gasoline  available. 

“Territory  for  circulation  road  men 
has  been  reduced,  and  busses  and 
street  cars  used  wherever  possible. 
Some  time  ago  we  purchased  a  num¬ 
ber  of  Auto-Glides,  a  kind  of  motor¬ 
ized  scooter  with  delivery  side-car, 
these  have  been  very  use^  and  ex- 
trmaely  eccmomical,  particxilarly  in 
the  outlying  districts.  Wherever  pos¬ 
sible,  arrangements  were  made  to 
send  money  to  the  office  by  mail.  In 
cases  where  this  was  not  practical 
collections  are  made  every  two  weeks 
instead  of  wedcly. 

“Our  advertising  staff  has  had  to 
reduce  normal  coverage  more  than 
50%.  Use  of  busses  and  trolleys  has 
made  less  frequent  calls  necessary, 
as  considerable  time  is  lost  by  this 
means  of  travel.  This  works  a  per¬ 
sonal  hardship  on  the  advertising  men 
both  in  longer  working  hours  and  tire- 
s(xne  trips  especially  during  the  rush 
seasons.” 

The  Miami  Herald — “The  gas  ration¬ 
ing  question  has  given  us  considerable 
concern  in  our  motor  route  carrier 
organization.  Editorial,  advertising, 
and  circulation  staff  members  are  find¬ 


ing  the  restrictio.is  not  too  trouble¬ 
some. 

“By  planning  and  arranging  neces¬ 
sary  driving  to  encompass  in  a  single 
trip  what  formerly  might  have  been 
accomplished  in  several,  a  consider¬ 
able  amoimt  of  mileage  has  been 
saved. 

“Staff  members  are  able  to  obtain 
reasonable  amounts  of  gas  to  enable 
them  to  cover  their  beats. 

“Mileage  has  been  cut  in  all  depart¬ 
ments.  The  amount  varied  in  direct 
proportion  to  the  type  of  work  which 
the  employe  was  required  to  do.  A 


motor  route  carrier  (not  «nploye) ,  in 
most  cases,  had  to  maintain  the  greater 
portion  of  his  driving  routine.  The 
advertising  department’s  mileage  has 
been  cut  by  well  over  half.  In  the 
editorial  department  I  would  say  that 
we  have  saved  nearly  50%. 

“As  to  whether  gas  rationing  cur¬ 
tailed  the  work,  I  can  answer  by  say¬ 
ing  that  it  merely  caused  a  few  incon¬ 
veniences  but  in  no  wise  curtailed 
the  work. 

“The  Miami  Herald  has  no  company- 
owned  cars;  therefore,  none  were 
fected  by  restrictions.  Automobiles 


owned  by  the  employes  have  been 
stricted  to  a  point  where  all  have  ^ 
tempted  to  effect  economies  of  driykl 
and  this  has  been  done  throuA^ 
operative  use  of  automobiles,  thaiiM 
the  rides,  and  diversion  to  the^ 
transportation  facilities,  wbo^ 
practical.”  ^ 


DROPS  FOOTBALL  E3CTBA 

Due  to  war  conditions  the  Scmt» 
(Pa.)  Times  has  dre^ped  its  foofteH 
extras  this  fall.  It  announced  & 
extra  would  not  be  resumed  for  da 
duration. 


m  (b 


E  for  excellence  .  .  .  the  Army — Navy  Production  award  for  higli 
achievement  in  the  production  of  materials  for  war  ...  is  today  the 
proud  possession  of  the  men  and  women  of  Kemp  of  Baltimore 


Their  service  to  their  country,  which  has  brought  this  signal  honor, 
has,  in  turn,  aided  others  in  performing  distinguished  war  service. 
Kemp  Industrial  Carburetors  are  firing  specialized  combustion  equip¬ 
ment  to  speed  production  of  small  arms  ammunition.  Kemp  Inert  Gm 
Producers  are  stepping  up  the  volume  of  synthetic  ammonia.  Smoke¬ 
less  powder  plants,  aviation  gasoline  and  synthetic  rubber  planh 
are  other  users.  Kemp  dehydration  equipment  is  rendering  effective 
service  in  chemical  warfare  and  ordnemce  works. 


Their  pride  in  this  high  honor  is  matched  only  by  their  determinahoi 
to  remain  deserving  of  it.  We  pledge  ourselves,  every  last  one  of  w, 
to  keep  the  E  flying  .  .  .  proudly!  The  C.  M.  Kemp  Moaef*^ 
taring  Company,  405  East  Oliver  St.,  Baltimore,  Maryls*^ 


KEMP  of  BALTIMORE 


?C 


know  them  well.  We’ve  been  helping  them  succeed  in  business  these 
many  years. 


IHE  COOPERATING  NEWSPAPERS 
OF  PENNSYLVANIA 


We  know  our  readers,  know  them  well.  We’ve  been  giving  them  news 
of  people  and  of  merchandise  these  many  years. 

And  .  .  .  we  know  how  to  help  you  sell  our  retailers  and  our  readers  and 
keep  them  sold. 

So  well  do  we  know  the  markets  we  serve  that  we  invite  you  to  work  in 
them  to  develop  a  formula  which  you  can  use  the  better  to  survive  the 
war,  then  to  capture  your  share  of  the  huge  post-war  market.  Specif¬ 
ically,  we  suggest  that  you  ... 

Select  a  test  market,  or  a  number  of  test  markets.  In  them, 
work  out  a  formula  of  newspaper  advertising,  of  displays,  of 
sampling,  etc.,  that  will  win  for  you.  Test  your  formula  in 
enough  other  and  varied  markets  to  confirm  it.  Then — let 
come  what  will  .  .  .  you  know  how  to  tcin  the  post-war  era! 

Sounds  simple  doesn’t  it?  Well,  it  is  just  that  simple,  because  it  is  basic 
and  fundamental! 

Ask  any  of  our  “reps”  to  tell  you  more  specifically  about  how  we  can 
help  you  NOW. 


AiUntown  Call-Chronicle  (ME&S) 
Ahoona  Mirror  (E) 

Ambridge  Citixen  (E) 

Btavar  Falls  News-Tribune  (E) 
Chambersburg  Public  Opinion  (E) 
Ckesiet  Times  (E) 

Claarfield  Progress  (E) 

Connelisville  Courier  (E) 

Greensburg  Review  Tribune  (M&E) 
Hazleton  Plain  Speaker  (E) 

Hazleton  Standard-Sentinel  (M) 
Jeannette  News-Dispatch  (E) 
Johnstown  Tribune-Democrat  (M&E) 
Lansdale-North  Penn  Reporter  (E) 
Meadville  Tribune-Republican  (M&E) 
New  Castle  News  (E) 

Skamokin  News-Dispatch  (E) 

Sunbury  Daily  Item  (E) 

Towanda  Review  (M) 

Warten  Times-Mirror  (E) 

Washington  Observer  Reporter 
(M&E) 

Waynesboro  Record-Herald  (E) 
Williamsport  Gazette-Bulletin  (M) 
Williamsport  Sun  (E) 

York  Dispatch  (E) 
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To  survive  now  anti  bo 
ready  to  90  forvtord 
after  Victory  ♦  ,  ^ 
GET  BACK  TO 
FUNDAMENTALS! 
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ic  One  shipyard  recently  launched  a 
Liberty  Ship  ten  days  after  laying  the 
keel!  In  one  plant  giant  homers  will 
roll  off  the  assembly  lines  one>an-hour 


WHY  AMERICA  can  OUTBUILD  SLAVES 


lOU  whose  profession  it  is  to  print  and 
publish  truth  and  education,  fearlessly, 
have  evidence  that  the  experiment  of 
Freedom  of  Speech  is  proving  its  power 
in  War.  ^  A  century  and  a  half  ago  Free¬ 
dom  of  Speech,  source  of  all  freedoms, 
was  a  new  idea  in  the  world. .  .an  experi¬ 
ment  of  noble  minds  seeking  respect  for 
the  dignity  of  man,  and  for  the  right  of 
men  created  in  His  image  to  build  a  bet¬ 
ter  world  for  their  children.  ^  It  was  to 


be  expected  that  such  a  people,  bent  only 
on  making  life  fuller  and  longer,  would 
meet  initial  set-backs  in  War  from  na¬ 
tions  long  scheming  and  preparing  for 
ways  to  destroy  life.  ^  But  now  when  this 
Freedom  is  in  danger,  America  is  dem¬ 
onstrating  that  its  1 30  million  educated, 
informed,  and  free  people  can  turn  their 
peacetime  skills  to  War— and  man-for- 
man  they  can  easily  outperform  fanati¬ 
cal  copyists  and  gestapo-driven  slaves. 


This  is  the  fifth  of  a  series  of  messages  on  the  Freedom  of  the  Press 
by  Intertypf.  Corporation,  Brooklyn.  Text  in  Baskerfille. 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 

SUITE  1700  TIMES  TOWER  •  NEW  YORK  •  42ND  STREET  AND  BROADWAY 


War  Shortage  of  Manpower  Hits  Plants 

Small  Dailies  and  Weeklies  Hardest  Hit  ...  Situation  to 
Become  Worse  .  .  .  Lack  of  Apprentices  Principal  Problem 

the  shortage  in  manpower  is  be-  placements  are  older  fellows  who,  their  willingness  to  back  legislation  these  men  is  also  running  short.  TTie 
ooming  exc^ingly  acute  in  the  me-  while  fine  craftsmen,  are  the  first  to  which  would  protect  the  legal  rights  trouble  with  training  women  em- 
departments  of  the  nation’s  admit  that  they  can’t  keep  up  the  pace  of  papers  which  have  to  suspend.  Pa-  ployes,  a  number  of  mechanical  su- 
nwspapers  and  threatens  to  become  a  of  the  younger  men.  The  situation  at  pers  to  carry  legal  ads  first  have  to  perintendents  point  out,  is  that  women 
■tjor  problem  with  the  drafting  of  these  papers  will  be  somewhat  tighter  publish  a  full  year  in  this  state.  with  mechanical  min^  or  aptitudes 

'^nied  men  with  dependents.  Al-  when  married  men  start  to  go  in  are  extremely  hard  to  find;  most  of 

ntdy  numerous  weeklies  have  been  draft.  OKLAHOMA  CITY  them  having  gone  into  war  plants, 

forced  to  suspend  because  of  the  in-  The  Daily  Times,  Minneapolis,  has  Wherever  wheels  turn  and  machines  Publishers  and  mechanical  superin¬ 
ability  to  get  trained  mechanical  mostly  older  men  in  the  mechanical  operate  in  Oklahoma  the  manpower  tendents  feel  that  eventual  solution 
bdp  Some  weeklies  have  solved  the  end— mostly  veterans  of  long  service  problem  is  becoming  an  acute  one  and  of  the  problem  must  come  from  ad- 
pcoblem  by  merging  their  mechanical  in  that  plant,  which  was  formerly  the  the  newspaper  business  is  no  ex-  justments  of  boom  wages  and  pam- 
departments.  One  daily,  the  Pocatello  Tribune,  and  Art  Peterson,  business  ception.  Almost  every  issue  of  the  pering  of  workers  in  war  plants  to  re- 
Uaho  State  Journal,  suspended  in  manager,  says  their  situation  is  not  Daily  Oklahoman  and  Tulsa  World  duce  their  lure,  bringing  out  of  re- 
Oetober  because,  it  stated,  it  was  un-  bad  in  any  mechanical  department.  contain  classified  help  wanted  ads  by  tirement  all  of  the  old  timers  and  get- 
(ble  to  obtain  pressmen.  Throughout  Minnesota,  according  to  smaller  newspapers  from  every  section  ting  time  to  train  women  to  take 

According  to  a  nationwide  survey  the  Minnesota  Editorial  Association,  of  the  fcountry  seeking  pressmen,  op-  men’s  places  as  the  draft  calls  them, 
by  Editor  &  Publisher,  the  main  the  situation  is  becoming  acute — espe-  erators  and  combination  men.  Sala-  They  lay  particular  stress  on  the  se- 
Kwrce  of  trouble  is  in  hiring  appren-  cially  in  two  or  three-man  shops.  In  ries  have  been  upped  and  working  curing  of  deferments  for  male  work- 
tiees.  However,  every  mechanical  one-man  shops  an  editor  can  usually  conditions  improved  and  everything  is  until  women  can  be  trained. 

branch  has  been  hard  hit.  An  Editor  Jq  everything  himself  if  he  has  to.  being  done  by  the  smaller  dailies  to  _ 

4  Publisher  survey  of  1.251  daily  But  in  shops  a  little  larger,  this  is  entice  men  with  some  experience  from  SEATTLE,  WASH, 

mr^pers  Sept.  26,  page  10-NW,  re-  tough.  Nine  weekly  papers  already  the  weeklies  of  the  area.  Publishers  The  bugaboo  of  manpower  shortage 

railed  that  5.046  men  had  left  from  have  closed  down,  out  of  480  in  the  are  looking  to  the  Manpower  Com-  has  hit  hard  the  various  mechanical 
■idianical  departmente  to  join  the  state.  No  dailies  as  yet  affected  to  this  mission  to  settle  their  problems  for  departments  of  Seattle’s  three  metro- 

umed  forces.  This  did  not  include  extent.  Many  publishers  are  consid-  them  as  there  seems  to  be  nothing  else  politan  dailies _ the  Times,  Star  and 

the  number  who  had  been  lured  away  ering  consolidating  their  plants,  issu-  that  will  handle  the  problem  other  the  Post-Intelligencer. 
by  higher  pay  in  war  industries.  Many  ing  four  or  five  papers  from  one  plant  than  freezing  present  employes  in  their  Hardest  hit  of  all  departments  on 
more  men  have  been  drafted  since  — and  some  daily  publishers  are  jobs  or  granting  them.  the  three  papers  are  the  circulation 

then  and  the  figure  is  still  rising.  known  to  have  discussed  the  same  op-  A  ray  of  hope  in  that  direction  comes  departments.  The  only  male  employe 
Although  most  of  the  larger  daily  eration  if  the  situation  ever  reaches  with  the  announcement  that  Dave  jn  the  Star’s  circulation  department 
newspapers  state  they  have  lost  many  that  stage.  Already  four  weeklies  Vandivier,  publisher  of  the  Chickasha  jg  the  manager.  The  papers  all 

men  to  the  armed  forces  and  to  in-  have  combined  the  mechanical  end  Daily  Express,  has  been  named  man-  have  lost  heavily  branch  managers 

dustries,  most  of  these  newspapers  jnto  two  plants.  Composing  operators  power  director  for  Oklahoma.  Pub-  motor-route  carriers  and  mailers,  also 
hive  been  able  to  carry  on  without  are  now  scarcest,  floormen  are  next.  Ushers  blame  big  city  newspaper-lures  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  circula- 
too  much  difficulty  through  rearrang-  ^hile  pressmen  are  “relatively  avail-  and  boom  wages  in  war  plants  for  tion  department  The  Times  has 
mg  their  work  schedules,  paying  con-  able.’’  most  of  their  employe  troubles.  In  solved  the  mailer  problem  by  hiring 

siderable  overtime  to  regular  em-  One  MEIA  official  described  the  some  cases  women  workers  are  being  University  of  Washington  students, 

ployes  and  dividing  apprentices’  search  for  mechanical  department  re-  trained  for  shop  work  but  not  with  The  composing  rooms  of  the  three 

duties  among  experienced  hands,  placements  as  a  “drive  to  salvage  too  much  success.  Files  are  being  papers  are,  perhaps,  next  hardest  hit. 
Some  production  chiefs  predict  the  anyone  who  knows  what  a  backshop  is  searched  for  older  men,  even  past  the  There  is  a  scarcity  of  apprentices  and 
situation  will  bring  about  the  end  of  like.”  retirement  ages,  for  machine  work  very  few  “extras” 

the  40-hour  five-day  week  in  news-  There  is  an  interesting  corollary  to  particularly  and  many  such  retired  From  the  Times’  pressroom  have 

pat»r  mechanical  departments.  Sev-  the  suspension  of  some  weeklies,  or  “discarded’  operators  have  been  go^e  seven  men,  six  of  whom  are  in 

«al  departments  are  on  a  six-day  About  50  of  Minnesota’s  legislators,  called  back  to  their  keyboards  in  shops  the  service.  The  other  is  running  a 

wwk  already,  with  overtime  being  already  approached,  all  have  indicated  over  the  state.  But  the  supply  of  logging  mill.  The  engraving  and 

c  — - — — - -  stereotype  departments  have  not  been 

me  newspapers  in  non-metro-  _  _  _  depleted  because  the  employes  are 

Manpower  Problem  Is  Acute 
™  In  Small  Daily  and  Weekly  Field 

toe  unions  have  been  reported  to  have  watrhmen 

told  their  members  that  they  will  lose  IT  IS  in  the  small  daily  and  weekly  finding  it  necessary  to  go  into  the  ^  ^ 

priority  standing  in  the  union  if  they  newspaper  field  where  the  man-  “back  shop”  and  set  type  or  operate 
leave  the  city  to  take  part-time  work  power  problem  in  mechanical  depart-  the  press.  Such  procedure  works  to  r 

risewhere  ments  is  really  acute,  according  to  a  the  disadvantage  of  the  publisher  by  Pressroom  of  that  Paper  felt  the  man- 

Reports  from  Ed’tor  &  Publisher  survey  recently  made  by  the  National  taking  away  needed  time  for  either  ®  ^  ®  ® 

correspondents  around  the  nation  fol-  Editorial  Association  and  daily  re-  advertising  or  editorial  work.  Sfd  th? 

poru  received  .t  NEA  h„d,„pr,Prs  Scarcity  of  racchapical  ,„pl,,yca  in 

m  Chicago.  the  non-metropolitan  field  is  largely 

MINNEAPOLIS.  MINN.  Almost  every  day’s  mail  brings  a  result  of  men  being  drafted,  ac-  q,.  o.  _  .  ,  .  .  ,  .. 

Mechanical  department  manpower  cording  to  the  NEA  survey.  Some  pressroom,  but  often  has  difficulty 

problem  seems  worse  in  smaller  com-  weekly  field,  Don  Eck,  NEA  manager,  mechanical  men  have  been  attracted  planning  its  composing-room  staff, 

munities  in  Minnesota  than  in  Min-  told  Editor  &  Publisher.  Suspensions  away  from  the  small  towns  to  nearby  ^  Webster,  business  manager, 

ntapolLs  of  weeklies  throughout  the  middle  war  production  plants,  but  basically  asserted.  He  said  men  in  the  mailing 

The  Star  Journal  and  Tribune,  west  have  accelerated  to  the  point  the  problem  arises  because  of  the  are  on  a  six-day-a-week  basis 

Minneapolis,  has  found  no  severe  where  definite  relief  is  needed,  if  draft,  it  was  stated.  Here  again,  the  (receiving  overtime  pay  for  the  sixth 

shortage  yet.  although  a  number  of  small  town  publishers  are  going  to  be  problem  is  a  local  one,  depending  jay)  due  to  the  shortage  of  mailers. 

have  gone  into  service.  These  ^ble  to  stay  in  business  during  the  upon  the  decision  of  local  draft  boards  The  paper’s  engraving  is  done  by  an 

'tapers  have  had  to  go  to  some  sixth-  war,  Mr.  Eck  pointed  out.  whether  or  not  to  grant  deferment  to  outside  firm. 

'^ay  work  in  some  departments,  occa-  The  lack  of  printers  and  pressmen  printers  and  pressmen.  NEA  is  seek-  Electricians  and  machinists  are  at  a 

^lonally,  but  to  date,  says  Joyce  Swan,  is  extremely  serious,  he  stated,  be-  ing  to  obtain  a  more  liberal  consid-  premium  in  this  area,  where  the  ship- 

ousiness  manager,  the  situation  is  not  cause  the  small  daily  or  weekly  is  un-  eration  by  draft  boards  in  smaller  yards  and  Boeing’s  call  many, 

wastic.  One  result  noted  in  replace-  able  to  draw  upon  any  local  reserve  communities  where  mechanical  men  Generally,  the  men  charged  with  su- 
jnents  by  Swan  is  that  work  is  slower,  manpower  in  the  printing  trades  field,  are  needed  to  keep  the  home  town  pa-  pervising  the  mechanical  departments 

ounger  men  were  faster.  Most  re-  Consequently,  weekly  publishers  are  per  operating  for  the  duration.  of  the  Aree  papers  admit  they  have 


Manpower  Problem  Is  Acute 
In  Small  Daily  and  Weekly  Field 


stereotype  departments  have  not  been 
depleted  because  the  employes  are 
older  men  or  have  families  and  there¬ 
fore  not  subject  to  the  draft  call,  said 
Frank  A.  Blethen,  production  man¬ 
ager.  Blethen  said  the  paper  is  having 
trouble  in  keeping  its  janitors  and 


John  J.  Callaghan,  business  manager 


Six  have  left  from  the  department.  He 
said  the  sterotype  and  engraving  de- 


o  -  partments  virtually  have  remained 

the  non-metropohtan  field  is  largely  unchanged 

a  result  of  men  ^ing  drafted  ac-  ^he  Star  has  lost  few  men  from  the 
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suffered  “headaches"  to  date,  and  fear 
that  more  aspirin  will  be  in  order  as 
the  war  goes  on  and  more  men  leave 
for  the  services  and  war  industries. 

CHICAGO,  ILL 

Mechanical  superintendents  of  Chi> 
cago  dailies  find  the  manpower  prob¬ 
lem  is  becoming  increasingly  more 
acute  each  month  as  additional  men 
leave  the  mechanical  departments  for 
military  service.  The  shortage  is  not 
considered  acute,  however,  as  far  as 
older  men  are  concerned,  but  the 
number  of  apprentices  available  is 
rapidly  reaching  a  serious  situation, 
mechanical  executives  declared. 

Chief  difficulty  seems  to  lie  in  the 
pressroom  and  mailing  departments, 
as  far  as  local  newspapers  are  con¬ 
cerned.  The  shortage  of  available 
pressmen  and  mailers,  both  appren¬ 
tices  and  journeymen,  may  soon 
reach  a  critical  stage  if  the  unions  are 
unable  to  meet  the  needs  of  Chicago 
newspapers. 

Composing  room,  stereotyping,  and 
photo-engraving  departments,  em¬ 
ploying  a  greater  percentage  of  older 
men,  have  not  as  yet  felt  the  full 
force  of  the  draft,  it  was  stated. 

Chicago  newspapers  are  continuing 
to  rely  upon  the  printing  trades  unions 
for  men  to  fill  vacancies  and  have  not, 
as  yet,  resorted  to  any  particular  war¬ 
time  emergency  measures  to  solve  the 
problem  of  diminishing  manpower  in 
the  mechanical  departments.  A 
check-up  among  Chicago  dailies 
shows,  however,  that  all  of  the  papers 
have  lost  additional  mechanical  men 
since  Editor  &  Publisher’s  national 
survey  in  September. 

LOS  ANGELES,  CAL 


The  stereotype  department  feels 
the  problem  more  than  any  other  at 
the  Daily  News,  Art  Stainley,  me¬ 
chanical  superintendent,  declared. 
This  is  because  the  24-hour  paper 
has  recently  added  a  full  financial  re¬ 
port,  and  it  is  necessary  to  run  two 
presses  instead  of  one.  Stanley  finds 
some  relief  from  the  manpower  prob¬ 
lem  by  tapping  Southern  California’s 
tourist  crop  ^om  the  east,  among 
which  are  usually  several  newspaper 
men. 

Reports  reaching  Los  Angeles  are 
that  some  Arizona  papers  are  using 
girls  as  apprentices.  This  expedient 
has  not  yet  been  tried  in  Los  An¬ 
geles. 

CLEVELAND,  O. 

The  manpower  situation  on  Cleve¬ 
land’s  three  daily  publications  has 
reached  a  serious  but  not  critical 
status.  What  the  future  will  bring, 
none  of  the  executives  of  the  Plain 
Dealer,  Press  or  News  is  willing  to 
hazard  a  guess  but  their  off-the-rec¬ 
ord  comments  make  it  evident  they 
expect  to  be  able  to  make  any  neces¬ 
sary  adjustments. 

In  the  mechanical  departments,  the 
Press  has  taken  the  heaviest  losses, 
particularly  in  the  composing  room. 
Almost  25%  of  the  original  staff  either 
is  in  war  plants  or  in  actual  war  ser¬ 
vice.  Composing  room  superinten¬ 
dent  James  Kelleher  believes,  how¬ 
ever,  that  he  will  be  able  to  find 
enough  men  to  fill  in  as  he  goes  along 
although  if  many  more  are  called  to 
arms  it  will  be  necessary  to  import 


printers  from  other  cities  or  from  the 
smaller  towns  of  Ohio.  Neither  the 
Plain  Dealer  nor  the  News  has  suf¬ 
fered  comparably  in  the  composing 
room  and  none  of  the  three  papers 
have  lost  enough  men  from  the  other 
mechanical  divisions  to  jeopardize 
orderly  operations  on  the  present  scale. 

In  the  editorial  department,  the 
News  has  suffered  the  most  severe 
losses.  Replacements  are  few  and 
generally  speaking,  the  new  men  are 
less  experienced  than  those  they  re¬ 
place.  The  same  situation  prevails 
at  the  Plain  Dealer.  The  Press  has 
lost  heavily  numerically  but  most  of 
the  losses  have  been  among  the 
younger  and  less  experienced  group. 

PORTLAND,  ME. 

The  situation  as  to  losses  to  the 
armed  services  among  the  mechanical 
crews  of  the  Gannett  Newspapers  in 
Portland  is  not  alarming  up  to  now. 
Nine  men  have  been  taken  from  the 
composing  room,  but  there  have  been 
sufficient  substitutes  to  go  on  regular 
or  to  return  from  other  types  of  work 
to  offset  the  losses. 

This  condition  will  exist  for  a  few 
months  longer,  but  eight  or  nine  more 
replaces  will  exhaust  available  ex¬ 
perienced  men.  The  press  and  stereo¬ 
type  departments  have  not  been  af¬ 
fected  as  yet.  The  engraving  depart¬ 
ment  has  lost  several  men  (one  is  al¬ 
ready  in  England)  but  their  places 
have  been  filled  by  men  from  other 
engraving  concerns  in  the  city. 

The  reduction  in  the  number  of 
cuts  to  be  used,  plus  materials  short- 


FOLLOW  COPY  ! 


Pressroom  and  composing  room  re¬ 
placements  are  the  most  difficult  to 
obtain,  Los  Angeles  mechanical  su¬ 
perintendents  reported  this  week,  but 
the  manpower  shortage  b  being  felt  in 
all  departments.  While  it  is  possible 
to  find  a  qualified  worker  now  and 
then,  there  are  not  enough  to  fill  all 
the  gaps,  and  the  solution  at  present 
appears  to  be  adjusting  work  sched¬ 
ules  to  make  sure  that  the  essential 
jobs  are  done  first,  and  using  more 
overtime. 

At  the  Los  Angeles  Examiner  “we 
have  not  even  one  apprentice  in  the 
composing  room,"  Milton  E.  Torrell, 
mechanical  superintendent,  declared. 
They  are  also  short  of  fly  boys  in  the 
pressroom.  ’The  pressroom  shortage 
has  been  partially  offset  by  elimina¬ 
ting  the  Friday  night  color  press  run. 
making  the  color  press  crew  available 
for  the  black  and  white  run.  This  has 
been  done  by  strict  adherence  to  a 
schedule  calling  for  completion  of  all 
color  work  earlier  in  the  week. 

More  overtime  is  the  main  solution 
at  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  according 
to  Cecil  Welch,  assistant  production 
manager.  “A  six-day  week  will  be 
the  answer,”  he  said.  “We  are  still 
paying  overtime  after  40  hours.”  When 
key  men  leave,  another  member  of  his 
department  b  moved  up  to  replace 
him;  when  apprentices  leave,  jour¬ 
neymen  take  over  their  jobs.  The  mail 
and  transportation  divbions  have  been 
the  hardest  hit  on  the  Times,  he  said. 

The  toughest  problem  at  the  Eve¬ 
ning  Herald  and  Express  is  the  press¬ 
room  and  composing  room.  It  b  being 
solved  to  some  extent  by  calling  in 
men  from  other  papers  for  an  extra 
day,  Louis  M.  Richardson,  mechanical 
superintendent,  explained.  Thb  works 
better  in  the  pressroom  than  it  does 
in  the  composing  room,  where  more 
overtime  b  being  worked  to  make  up 
the  slack.  The  situation  in  the  stereo¬ 
type  department  also  b  tough,  but  not 
as  bad  as  in  the  other  two  depart¬ 
ments,  he  said. 


Copy  Chart 

Th«  Philadelphia  Inquirer  has  prepared  this  copy  chart  to  educate  its  own  sales  force 
in  copy  routines  and  also  to  distribute  to  all  principle  advertisers  to  qive  them  an  idea 
what  happens  to  their  copy  after  it  enters  the  newspaper  plant.  A  H.  Tolley,  of  the 
production  office,  says  "we  feel  it  is  good  propaganda  in  favor  of  more  working  time 
and  the  immediate  reaction  has  been  improved  customer  tolerance  of  our  problems 
because  of  this  easily  understood  look  behind  the  scenes." 


ages,  b  expected  to  offset  any  nu. 
power  shortage  that  may  develop 

DETROIT,  MICH. 

Mechanical  superintendents  of  Tw 
troit’s  three  daily  newspaper*  » 
ported  that  they  have  lost  a  total  J 
only  110  men  to  the  war  from 
mechanical  departmenb  and  do  *0* 
expect  a  serious  shortage  of  manpo*er 
in  that  line  in  the  near  future 

Principal  reason  for  the  comptr*. 
tively  small  number  lost  frora^ 
chanical  departments  was  the  rigid 
curtailment  of  the  unions’  apprentbe- 
ship  system  during  the  depreiB* 
superintendenb  said.  Most 
unions,  particularly  the  typogr^ 
ical  union,  virtually  froze  thebmaB. 
bership  during  that  period,  dedio^ 
to  accept  new,  young  men  for  trains 

That  b  why  most  of  the  medubal 
employes  here  today  are  family  rmd 
over  45  years  of  age  and  deferred  ta 
the  selective  service  system. 

Samuel  Johansen,  mechanical  n. 
perintendent  of  the  Detroit  News,  aid 
that  paper  has  lost  about  50  men  froB 
all  of  ib  mechanical  and  maintenaact 
departments,  a  small  proportion  d 
the  140  men  taken  from  the  paper  a 
a  whole.  Editorial  departments  hart 
lost  most  heavily. 

“We  realize  that  the  problem  mtj 
increase  as  federal  regulation  of  man¬ 
power  spreads,  but  we  believe  that 
Detroit  b  unusually  fortunate  m  dik 
respect,”  he  said. 

“Curtailment  of  the  automobile  Ib- 
dustry  and  ib  allied  businesses  ha 
released  many  printers,  pressmen  and 
engravers  who  might  otherwise  still 
be  producing  publicity  and  brochum." 

Detroit  papers’  most  serious  man¬ 
power  problem  at  the  moment  is  m  th« 
mailing  room.  Many  of  these  worken 
are  drafbble  now  and  imion  restric¬ 
tions  have  tended  to  restrict  the 
number  of  experienced  workmen,  su¬ 
perintendenb  of  all  three  papers  said 

C.  E.  Woodard,  production  man¬ 
ager  for  Knight  Newspapers,  Inc.,  said 
that  the  Detroit  Free  Press  has  lost 
about  30  men  from  mechanical  dt- 
partmenb,  considerably  less  than  in 
the  comparable  period  of  the  first 
World  War. 

Production  represenbtives  of  all 
three  papers  are  meeting  with  union 
represenbtives  to  find  a  solution  for 
the  shorbge  in  the  mailing  rooms 
which  Woodard  called  “our  most  po¬ 
tentially  serious  problem.” 

The  Detroit  Times  also  has  lost 
about  30  men  from  ib  mechanical  de¬ 
partmenb,  according  to  Harvey  Rob¬ 
inson,  mechanical  superintendent  He 
said  the  mailing  room  problem  was  the  i 
most  serious  but  that  none  of  Ae  pa- 1 
pers  have  had  to  curtail  service  b- 
cause  of  it.  Virtually  every  mailing 
room  employe  on  each  paper  b  receiv¬ 
ing  large  weekly  overtiine  checks  to 
take  up  the  slack  of  worker  shortage, 
he  said. 


MEMPHIS.  TENN. 

The  Memphb  (Tenn.)  Publi^ing 
Ho.,  which  publishes  the  two  Senpps- 

Howard  dailies  at  Memphis— the  Com- 
merciol  Appeal  and  the  Prcss-So^' 
tar — has  lost  21  men  in  ib  mechanica. 
departmenb  to  the  armed  ^ 

follows:  Composing  room,  8  CA¬ 
PS.;  pressroom,  4  CA.,  3  P  S-:  ste^ 
typing,  1  P.S.;  mailing  room,  1  ^ 

1  PS.  No  men  have  been  lost  m  w 
engraving  department.  Five  ma 
isb  went  to  work  at  war  pl^ta  ^ 
three  were  called  back  by  them 
after  their  “subs”  went  elsewhere. 

“It  is  extremely  difficult  to  8®* '  i 
men,”  said  R.  J.  Richar^on,  mec^ 
ical  superintendent.  “We  just  !p 

get  them.  However,  we  have  i 

on  vaae  50) 
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Herbert  Slanger  of  Monitor 
Heads  N.  E.  Mechankal  Chiefs 


By  G.  ELLIS  MOTT 

HERBERT  T.  STANGBIR,  production 
manager  of  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor,  Boston,  was  elected  president 
of  the  New  England  Mechanical  Con¬ 
ference  for  1943,  at  the  annual  busi¬ 
ness  meeting  and  banquet  at  the  Stat- 
ler  in  Boston  last  month — in  the  clos¬ 
ing  session  of  the  two-day  annual 
conference.  Mr.  Stanger,  well-known 
in  New  England  printing  circles,  is 
active  among  newspaper  and  graphic 
arts  organizations  and  is  also  the 
president  of  the  Boston  Club  of  Print¬ 
ing  House  Craftsmen. 

Chester  M.  Spooner,  Pawtucket 
(R.  I.)  Times,  was  elected  to  serve  as 
vice-president;  and  Walter  C.  Crigh- 
ton,  composing  room  foreman  of  the 
New  London  (Conn.)  Day,  was  re¬ 
elected  secretary  -  treasurer.  Mr. 
Crighton  has  held  that  position  since 
the  New  England  group  was  organized 
four  years  ago. 

Printing  in  England 
Papers  in  Ireland  and  England  are 
printed  on  straw  board  as  rough  as 
sandpaper,  under  mechanical  diffi¬ 
culties  which  would  discourage  any 
publisher,  Reginald  Orcutt,  vice-pres¬ 
ident  of  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Co., 
told  near  500  mechanical  men  attend¬ 
ing  the  final  session  of  the  conference. 
“There  will  be  serious  restrictions 
placed  on  newspapers  in  the  use  of 
zinc,  full  details  of  which  will  be  an¬ 
nounced  in  a  few  days,”  Leon  A.  Link, 
Printing  and  Publishing  consultant 
of  the  War  Production  Board,  revealed 
in  his  address  before  the  annual  din¬ 
ner,  bringing  the  picture  of  news¬ 
paper  publishing  difficulties  right 
home  to  the  mechanical  men  from  all 
parts  of  New  England. 

“Nitric  acid  is  likewise  becoming 
scarce  because  it  is  used  extensively 
in  the  manufacture  of  munitions  and 
war  equipment.  The  amovmt  made 
available  to  newspapers  is  being  de¬ 
termined  from  month  to  month.  .  .  . 
Regardless  of  what  you  have  read  or 
been  told,  there  is  a  very  serious 
shortage  of  rubber.  All  new  machin¬ 
ery  and  all  used  machinery  less  than 
five  years  old,  costing  over  $200  per 
machine,  has  been  frozen  by  the 
WPB.”  These  were  some  of  the  in¬ 
dications  of  hard  times  ahead  for  the 
publishers  and  mechanical  men  of 
newspapers  stressed  by  Mr.  Link,  pro¬ 
duction  manager  of  the  Cleveland 
(Ohio)  Plain-Dealer,  feature  speaker 
of  the  annual  banquet. 

During  the  conference  the  Hotel 
Statler  buzzed  with  shop  talk  about 
new  types  of  casting  mats,  control  of 
hot  metal  and  other  problems  which 
are  brought  out  by  the  wartime  con¬ 
ditions.  The  annual  conference  op¬ 
ened  on  Saturday,  Oct.  10,  with  regis¬ 
tration  on  the  mezzanine.  At  9:00 
pjn.  the  main  ball  room  hummed  with 
activity  as  the  supplymen  were  hosts 
to  the  conference,  treating  them  to 
buffet  lunch  and  entertainment. 

Deparfmental  Clinics 
Starting  at  9:30  ajn.  on  Sunday, 
Oct.  11,  the  clinic  session  held  the  in¬ 
terest  of  all  the  men  present  until 
1:00  p.m.,  when  the  conference  re¬ 
cessed  xmtil  the  afternoon  session  at 
2:00  pjn.  The  departmental  clinics 
were  headed  by  George  F.  Marshall, 
production  manager,  Portland  (Me.) 
Press-Herald,  composing  room  clinic; 
Joseph  M.  Gallagher,  chief  machinist, 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Times,  machinist 
clinic;  Charles  A.  Staley,  engraving 
superintendent.  New  Haven  (Conn.) 


Register,  photo-engraving  clinic;  John 
J.  Stubbs,  press  room  foreman.  Fall 
River  (Mass.)  Herald-News,  press¬ 
room  clinic;  Edward  J.  Cook,  stere¬ 
otype  foreman,  Springfield  (Mass.) 
Evening  Union,  stereotype  clinic;  and 
Clifton  G.  Seavey,  press  and  stere¬ 
otype  foreman,  Portsmouth  (N.  H.) 
Herald,  tubular  clinic. 

Explaining  the  “assured  future  use” 
clause  of  the  Obsolete  Plate  M-99 
order,  Mr.  Link  said  that  “it  is  rea¬ 
sonable  that  a  newspaper  morgue 
should  contain  cuts  of  the  President, 
the  governor,  the  mayor  of  the  city, 
in  fact,  practically  all  national,  state, 
county  and  city  officials.  It  is  also 
reasonable  to  have  on  file  cuts  of  cer¬ 
tain  other  prominent  people,  such  as 
religious  and  educational  figures  and 
leaders  in  civic,  social,  amusement 
and  sporting  activities.  The  fact  that 
these  people  occupy  positions  of 
prominence,  or  have  at  some  time  in 
the  past  held  such  positions,  is  suffi¬ 
cient  to  justify  ‘assured  future  use.’ 

“It  is  not  reasonable  to  continue  to 
keep  in  your  files  cuts  that  may  be 
10,  15  or  20  years  old,  when  the  files 
also  contain  cuts  of  the  same  person 
that  have  been  taken  at  a  more  recent 
date.  The  exception  to  this  would  be 
in  the  case  of  someone  of  great  impor¬ 
tance  whose  death  would  probably 
justify  the  use  of  cuts  showing  the 
picture  of  the  individual  at  different 
stages  in  life. 

Cuts  of  Buildings 

“It  is  reasonable  to  include  in  files 
cuts  of  prominent  buildings  within 
the  city  and  in  some  instances  state 
and  national  buildings,  but  not  cuts 
of  buildings  that  for  many  years  have 
not  been  in  existence.  The  exception 
to  this  would  apply  to  some  particular 
buildings  which  may  have  consider¬ 
able  historical  background. 

“To  sum  this  up,”  Mr.  Link  ex¬ 
plained,  “it  is  the  intention  of  the 
order  to  clean  out  of  morgues  all  cuts 
that  there  is  very  little  likelihood  will 
be  used  again.  Common  sense  appli¬ 
cation  and  a  desire  to  cooperate  will 
in  most  instances  properly  guide  you 
in  making  decisions  as  to  what  should 
remain  in  files  and  what  should  be 
killed.  Of  course  there  is  no  limita¬ 
tion  as  to  the  number  and  kind  of 
photographs  you  may  keep  in  your 
morgues.  Many  times  it  is  better 
operation  to  file  the  photograph  rather 
than  the  cut. 

“In  our  dealings  with  the  zinc 
branch  of  WPB  we  have  emphasized 
the  fact  that  we  use,  actually  con¬ 
sume,  only  a  very  small  part  of  the 
zinc  we  purchase.  The  only  exception 
to  this  is  in  cases  where  zinc  cuts  are 
filed.  In  that  case  we  use,  or  put  out 
of  circulation,  100%  of  the  zinc  bought. 
No  doubt  the  amount  of  zinc  to  be 
allocated  to  newspapers  in  the  future, 
will  in  a  large  measure  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  how  well  we  comply  with 
the  intent  of  the  M-99  order.  So  it  is 
our  distinct  advantage  to  cooperate 
fully.” 

Highlighting  his  attention-getting 
talk  before  the  closing  session  of  the 
conference,  Mr.  Link  emphasized  the 
absolute  necessity  for  greater  con¬ 
servation  in  all  newspaper  plants.  He 
told  of  the  importance  of  a  number 
of  the  metals  and  supplies  which  the 
newspapers  use,  which  are  also  essen¬ 
tial  to  the  successful  carrying  out  of 
the  war.  He  mentioned  care  in  the 
use  and  conservation  of  typesetting 


and  typecasting  mats  since  they  are 
made  of  brass  which  is  one  of  the 
tightest  war-essential  metals. 

He  urged  proper  temperature  con¬ 
trol  on  pots,  machine  stereo  pots,  and 
remelt  pots  to  prevent  the  burning  out 
of  much  tin.  Speaking  of  the  steel 
parts  on  printing  machines,  he  said 
that  “we  must  give  all  of  them  the 
best  of  care,  and  prolong  their  useful¬ 
ness  as  far  as  possible.” 

Because  the  wire  situation  is  “very 
acute,”  papers  were  asked  to  cut  down 
on  the  use  of  wire  in  all  parts  of  the 
plant,  especially  the  shipping  room. 
“When  you  get  home,”  Mr.  Link  told 
the  mechanical  executives,  “arrange 
meetings  in  your  plants,  and  assign 
speakers  to  those  meetings  to  tell  the 
story  of  the  necessity  of  conservation 
of  materials.  ...  I  can  tell  you  that  we 
are  going  to  have  to  make  these  sav¬ 
ings;  if  they  are  not  made  voluntarily, 
then  we  will  be  forced  to  cooperate.” 

Agree  on  4'Point  Plan 
For  Obsolete  Plates 

Publishers  and  Advertisers 
Conferred  to  Discuss 
Problem  of  Ad  Cuts 

Following  the  issuance  of  WPB  Or¬ 
der  M-99,  various  advertising  agencies 
issued  to  newspapers  diverse  instruc¬ 
tions  concerning  the  disposal  of  used 
national  advertising  plates.  The  en¬ 
suing  confusion  prompted  a  confer¬ 
ence  between  newspaper  and  adver¬ 
tising  agency  representatives  to  con¬ 
sider  the  problem.  The  discussion  re¬ 
sulted  in  preparation  of  these  sug¬ 
gestions  offered  in  an  ANPA  Bulletin. 

The  necessity  of  compliance  with 
General  Conservation  Order  M-99, 
governing  the  disposition  of  obsolete 
plates  raises  a  number  of  problems  for 
newspapers,  advertisers,  and  adver¬ 
tising  agencies.  As  a  method  of  as¬ 
suring  automatic  compliance  with  the 
order  on  the  part  of  both  newspapers 
and  advertisers,  a  recommended  pro¬ 
cedure  is  set  forth  below. 

Observance  of  this  procedure  will 
relieve  advertisers  and  agencies  of  the 
necessity  of  requiring  and  receiving 
from  newspapers  quarterly  detailed 
lists  of  obsolete  plates  and  will  auto¬ 
matically  enable  them  to  make  the 
necessary  certification  when  ordering 
plates  from  their  own  suppliers.  The 
procedure  is: 

Establish  Time  Porlod 

1.  Each  newspaper  will  establish  a 
time  period  during  which  it  agrees  to 
hold  plates  for  advertisers.  In  many 
cases  this  period  is  already  fixed, 
either  by  specific  contractual  provision 
or  by  custom,  at  30  days  from  the  date 
of  insertion.  Unless  instructions  are 
received  to  the  contrary,  plates  will 
be  disposed  of  by  the  newspaper  at 
the  expiration  of  this  time  period. 

2.  Plates  having  an  assured  future 
use  will  be  held,  as  at  present,  when 
instructions  to  this  effect  are  received 
by  the  newspaper. 

3.  When  plates  are  ordered  re¬ 
turned  they  will  be  forwarded  to  the 
agency  or  client,  charges  collect. 

4.  The  present  custom  of  collecting 
plates  in  bulk  by  representatives,  in¬ 
cluding  scrap  dealers,  designated  by 
advertising  agencies  is  expected  to  be 
continued. 

The  order  provides  that  receipts  for 
all  plates  sold  must  be  kept  on  file 
for  two  years. 

The  procedure  outlined  above  meets 
with  the  approval  of  a  number  of  ad¬ 
vertising  agencies  with  whom  the 
problem  has  been  discussed. 
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Heights  and  Depllis" 
Film  for  Engraven 

lO-Minufe  "Short"  Reveals 
Principles  of 
Engraver's  Art 
By  LYNE  S.  METCALFE 

As  a  new  and  dramatic  means  of 
taking  the  engraver-apprentice  be¬ 
hind  the  scenes  in  various  types  of 
modern  engraving,  the  motion  picture 
has  been  enlisted  with  interesting  re¬ 
sults  in  a  subject  titled:  “Heights  sad 
Depths” — now  available  to  variota  iu- 
terested  groups  giving  instructk*  h 
the  engraver’s  art. 

This  motion  picture,  which  is  one 
with  sound,  teUs  and  visualizes  &e 
fundamentals  of  engraving  as  it  b 
executed  today  in  a  screen  time  of 
approximately  ten  minutes.  It  is  de¬ 
signed  to  lay  the  basic  ground  md 
for  more  detailed  study  and  special¬ 
ization  in  the  engraver’s  worbhop 
and  in  the  lecture  room.  It  also  ap¬ 
peals  to  the  editor  or,  any  one  whose 
business  has  to  do  with  the  buying  of 
engraving. 

Primarily  for  Teacfcleg 

However,  it  has  been  planned  pri¬ 
marily  for: 

1.  Higher  elementary  school  grades, 
and  secondary  schools. 

2.  Vocational  and  extension  schools 

3.  Journalism,  advertising  and 
printing  classes. 

4.  Supplementary  educational -en¬ 
tertainment  on  school  programs. 

5.  Vocational  guidance. 

The  motion  picture  makes  full  use 
of  closeup  detailed  motion  shots,  as 
the  off-screen  lecturer’s  voice,  re¬ 
corded  on  the  film  itself,  does  the  ex¬ 
plaining  in  simple  terms,  free  fras 
technicalities.  There  are  also  some 
interesting  and  impressive  scene- 
made  in  newspaper  shops  and  in  tbe 
pressrooms  of  large  dailies. 

It  comprises  a  simple  pictorial-ver¬ 
bal  over-all  explanation  of  how  re¬ 
productions  are  made  from  wood  cuts, 
zinc  etchings  from  line  drawings,  and 
halftones,  for  both  flat-bed  and  ro¬ 
tary  presses.  There  is  also  a  sequence 
on  the  basic  principles  of  rotogravure 
The  picture  is  in  effect  an  intimate 
visit  to  a  modem  engraving  shop. 

As  an  educational  -  entertainment 
production  “Heights  and  Depths 
stands  up  with  any  theater  “short 
subject.  After  all,  anything  to  do  wi- 
printing  has  a  certain  allure  for  tbe| 
man  in  the  street,  and  certainly 
the  high  school  or  college  student  wit: 
an  eye  to  journalism  or  the  printe 
business. 

Probably  the  greatest  usefulness : 
this  motion  picture  will  be  found  as 
teaching  adjunct  in  the  country 
schools  of  journalism.  As  it  clea: 
draws  a  line  between  the  van-- 
forms  of  engraving  in  broad  prir- 
ples,  by  seeing  this  picture,  the  fut- 
editor  adds  to  his  knowledge  a' 
equipment  for  the  job  ahead.  This 
especially  true  in  an  era  when  p- 
tures  take  such  an  important  par* 
newspaper  and  magazine  mak^  -( 
well  as  in  advertising  and  publicity  j 

DePoy  in  Air  Force 

Tom  E.  DePoy,  who  has  represer. ' 
the  Linotype  Company  in  Miiin«=|^- 
the  last  three  and  one-half  years,  -4 
been  commissioned  a  first  lieutera 
in  the  Army  Air  Forces.  Lieuttus-' 
DePoy  is  a  veteran  of  World  ev 
His  territory  will  be  covered  by  ' 
ence  J.  Walkoe,  in  addition  to  M 
ular  territory — Wisconsin  and 
northern  peninsula  of  Michig**- 
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Using  Paste  Substitute 
For  Wire  Stitching 

Methodist  Publishing  House, 
Nashville.  Has  Developed 
Attachment 

An  attached  unit  to  a  gang  stitcher 
oermitting  the  substitution  of  paste 
for  wire  on  a  wide  range  of  periodicals 
has  been  perfected  and  is  now  in 
actual  use  in  the  printing  plant  of 
the  Methodist  Publishing  House,  Nash¬ 


ville,  Tenn.  R.  G.  Graham,  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  plant,  and  George  E. 
Brent,  who  constructed  the  attach¬ 
ment,  have  decided  to  give  the  print¬ 
ing  industry  the  benefit  of  their  dis¬ 
covery.  Full  information  is  being 
given  to  the  War  Production  Board 
as  proof  of  the  sincere  effort  that  pe- 
rio^cal  printers  are  making  to  reduce 
their  stitcher  wire  requirements. 

Tests  in  the  Nashville  plant  have 
proved  that  with  this  attachment  paste 
(or  glue)  may  be  substituted  for  wire 
in  binding  average  sized  periodicals 
printed  on  any  press  or  combination 
of  press  and  folder  where  the  sheets 
wiAin  the  signature  can  be  pasted. 
Sheets  folded  and  pasted  on  a  Dexter- 
Cleveland  “combination”  or  any  other 
folder  with  paste  boxes  can  be  fin¬ 
ished  without  wire  with  this  attach¬ 
ment.  The  attachment,  in  other 
words,  will  paste  signatures  and  cover 
in  a  neat  way  without  loss  of  speed  in 
production. 

One  for  Each  Signature 

Fundamentally  the  attachment  pro¬ 
vides  for  paste  boxes,  one  for  each 
signature  and  one  for  the  cover,  sta¬ 
tioned  over  the  stitcher  “chain”  with 
the  paste  wheel  rotating  in  line  with 
the  chain  and  with  a  groove  around 
its  rim  riding  on  the  edge  of  the  sig¬ 
nature  or  cover  on  the  “comb”  of  the 
chain.  A  “rider”  wheel  (2  Vi"  in 
diameter)  stationed  irrunediately  ahead 
of  the  paste  box  has  the  important  job 
of  pressing  down  on  the  signature  so 
that  the  paste  wheel  can  make  a  uni- 
fom  deposit  on  the  sheet.  The  fibre 
whwls  adjusted  near  the  end  of  the 
chain  presses  signatures  and  cover 
t^ether  to  insure  that  the  paste  or 
?lue  holds  just  before  the  completed 
Periodical  is  delivered. 

photograph,  which  discloses 
practirally  every  detail  of  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  complete  paster  unit  in- 
c  uding  the  one-quarter  horsepower 
rootor  furnishing  power  for  all  the 
®its  used,  shows  the  simple  con- 
^etjon  of  the  “rig”  supporting  the 
r,  drive  pulleys  and  paste  box  in 
in L  hght  steel  frame  is 
z  high,  extends  17V4"  away  from 
side  and  is  13V^>"  wide 
ni  ,  f  cross  supports  for  the  motor 
top.  In  making  it,  Mr. 

IVi"  angle  iron  for  comer 


posts  and  Vi"  strip  steel  for  cross 
pieces  and  braces,  the  whole  salvaged 
from  odds  and  ends  of  steel  shelving 
at  the  plant.  Two-inch  angle  iron  is 
used  for  the  base.  The  paste  boxes 
were  fashioned  from  brass  paste  boxes 
formerly  used  on  a  folder.  Power  is 
transmitted  by  small,  round  leather 
belting. 

In  the  paste  box  (which  is  5Vi"  x 
2%"  X  3Vi")  feeder  control  slides  fit 
into  the  groove  of  the  paste  wheel  at 
each  end  of  the  opening  in  the  bottom 
of  the  box  through  which  the  wheel 
rotates,  and  control  the  amount  of 
paste  or  glue  that  may  pass  through 
and  be  deposited  on  the  signature  as 
the  wheel  rolls  over  it. 

This  control  slide  angles  upward 
from  the  contact  point  to  the  top  of 
the  box  and  is  attached  to  the  top  edge 
by  a  screw  working  in  a  short  slot. 
By  loosening  this  top  screw  the  slide 
control  can  be  adjusted  by  turning 
the  screw  which  extends  through  the 
end  of  the  box  into  the  slide. 

Many  Units  Used 

The  photograph  shows  the  location 
of  the  paste  unit  just  ahead  of  the  sig¬ 
nature  bumper.  The  other  units  will 
be  in  the  same  relative  positions  and 
units  can  be  used  up  to  the  signature 
capacity  of  the  stitcher. 

One  of  the  imjjortant  discoveries  al¬ 
ready  made  is  that  for  periodicals 
printed  on  machine  finished  book  (say 
40  to  60  pound  weight),  the  signature 
paste  boxes  should  carry  paste  (the 
same  type  used  on  other  pasting  units 
in  the  plant),  but  glue  (fast  chilling) 
for  putting  on  enamel  or  other  heavy 
type  of  covers  gives  a  more  substan¬ 
tial  and  neater  finished  job.  Paste  on 
the  body  signatures,  properly  ad¬ 
justed  for  correct  distribution,  will  not 
wrinkle  the  paper  or  produce  a  fin¬ 
ished  condition  unattractive  or  incon¬ 
venient  to  the  reader.  In  fact  the 
completed  periodical  is  not  unattrac¬ 
tive  in  any  way.  As  for  the  service¬ 
ability  of  a  pasted  periodical,  it 
should  exceed  that  of  a  stitched  pe¬ 
riodical  which  by  necessity  is  bound 
together  with  only  one  wire. 

Inlertype  Names  Dunne 

At  a  meeting  of  the  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  of  Intertype  Corporation  recent¬ 
ly,  Dr.  William  J.  Dunne  was  elected 
to  the  office  of  assistant  secretary  of 
the  corporation.  He  was  promoted 
from  the  office  of  credit  manager.  He 
holds  an  A.B.  and  J.D.  degree  from 
New  York  University  and  is  a  member 
of  Delta  Kappa  Epsilon  fraternity. 
Dr.  Dunne  was  bom  in  the  city  of  New 
York  in  1896  and  has  been  on  Vice- 
President  Willnus’  staff  at  Intertype 
Corporation  since  1919. 

Thomas  Crenshaw  Named 

J.  M.  Blalock,  vice-president  and 
general  manager  of  the  Columbia 
(S.  C.)  State,  Nov.  2  announced  the 
appointment  of  Thomas  Crenshaw  as 
production  manager.  Mr.  Crenshaw, 
who  started  his  career  with  the  State 
company  as  an  apprentice,  has  for 
some  time  been  foreman  of  its  day¬ 
time  newspaper  composing  room.  He 
is  president  of  the  Columbia  Typo¬ 
graphical  union,  an  office  he  has  held 
for  14  years. 

D.  B.  Fell  Joins  WPB 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Nov.  9 — D.  B. 
Fell,  formerly  associated  with  the 
Miehle  Printing  Press  and  Manufac¬ 
turing  Co.,  of  Chicago,  Ill.,  has  been 
appointed  chief  of  the  machinery  and 
equipment  section  of  the  WPB  Print¬ 
ing  and  Publishing  Branch.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  Herbert  W.  Blomquist,  who  re¬ 
signed  to  join  the  Smaller  War  Plants 
Corporation. 


Heads  Legion  Post 

Joseph  G.  O’Brien,  for  many  years  a 
member  of  the  Boston  (Mass.)  Globe, 
mailing  room  staff,  has  been  elected 
commander  of  the  Boston  Newspaper¬ 
men’s  American  Legion  Post.  Others 
named  include:  Senior  Vice-Com¬ 
mander,  Oliver  W.  LeBlanc,  Boston 
Post;  Jimior  Vice-Commander,  Cable 
N.  Salter,  Boston  Herald;  Adjutant, 
Manuel  J.  Marshall,  Globe;  Finance 
Officer,  Elmer  H.  Trump,  Globe; 
chaplain,  Harold  C.  O’Connell.  Hotel 
and  Railroad  News;  Historian,  James 
L.  McCoy,  Herald;  and  delegates  to 
Suffolk  County  Convention,  William 
G.  Breslin  and  John  J.  McCarthy,  both 
of  the  Post. 

N.  E.  Appointments 

Vincent  G.  Murphy,  for  18  years  an 
employe  of  the  Woonsocket  (R.  I.) 
Call,  has  been  made  foreman  of  the 
composing  room.  Charles  Hughes  is 
now  head  machinist  at  the  Ljpin 
(Mass.)  Daily  Item.  Hughes  was  for¬ 
merly  associated  with  the  Boston  of¬ 
fice  of  the  Intertype  Corporation  as 
serviceman.  Embert  W.  Peterson  was 
elected  president  of  Stowe-Woodward. 
Inc.,  succeeding  the  late  Sherman  B. 
Ward,  early  in  October.  Peterson  had 
served  as  assistant  to  the  president  as 
well  as  being  vice-president  of  the 
firm,  located  in  Newton  Upper  Falls, 
Mass.,  manufacturers  of  printing  rol¬ 
lers  and  blankets. 

Inlertype  Earns  Less 

Intertype  Corporation  statement  of 
operations  this  week  reported  net 
earnings  of  $92,524.25  for  the  three 
months  ending  Sept.  30,  compared  to 
$114,967.57  for  the  same  period  in  1941, 
and  net  earnings  of  $250,252.90  for  the 
nine  months  of  1942,  against  $314,294.01 
for  the  comparative  1941  period.  Pro¬ 
visions  for  taxes  were  $191,000  for  the 
three-month  period  and  ^41,000  for 
the  first  nine  months  of  1942.  ’The  1941 1 
and  1942  net  earnings  do  not  include 
any  profit  or  loss  relating  to  invest- 1 
ment  in  and  advance  to  Intertjrpe  Ltd., 
British  subsidiary. 

Engraver  Sells  Stamps 

Harrisburg,  Pa.,  Oct.  20^ — Walter 
Metz,  engraver  for  the  Patriot  and  the 
Evening  News,  super-salesman,  has  a 
genuine  claim  to  war  stamp  sales 
champion.  During  one  week  recently 
Metz  sold  30,887  ten-cent  stamps, 
more  than  the  combined  aggregate  ^ 
total  of  the  other  company  represen- i 
tatives,  including  all  the  carriers,  for; 
the  period.  Metz  is  not  resting  on  hisj 
laurels,  he  makes  his  rounds  each; 
Friday,  and  also  is  selling  25-cent 
stamps,  or,  in  fact,  any  denomination 
wanted. 


47  Years  With  Linotype 

Joseph  T.  Mackey,  President, 
Honored  by  Associates 

Joseph  T.  Mackey,  president  of  the 
Linotype  Company,  rounded  out  47 
years  with  that  organization  Nov.  6, 
and  observed  the  occasion  by  putting 
in  his  usual  full  day’s  work  at  the 
office. 

However,  executive  associates 
marked  the  anniversary  by  presenting 
him  with  a  handsome  desk  clock. 

Mr.  Mackey  joined  the  Linotype 
Company  as  an  office  boy  Nov.  6,  1895, 
and  has  progressed  through  various 
departments  of  the  business,  thus 
gaining  a  full  grasp  of  all  its  details 
and  serving  for  many  years  as  the 
active  official  in  the  treasurer’s  de¬ 
partment. 

In  1917  he  was  elected  secretary  and 
treasurer,  in  1928  was  made  executive 
vice-president,  and  in  June  of  1936 
succeeded  Norman  Dodge  as  president. 

Gets  Second  Star 

Goss  Printing  Press  Company,  Chi¬ 
cago,  has  been  notified  that  the  Navy 
department  has  awarded  the  company 
its  second  star  on  its  Navy  Burgee  for 
outstanding  performance  in  naval 
ordnance  production.  Goss  won  its 
original  Navy  “E”  pennant  in  October, 
1941,  and  has  since  added  two  stars  to 
its  burgee. 

Gels  Larger  Plant 

The  Stillwater  (Okla.)  Daily  News- 
Press  has  moved  into  its  new  quarters 
at  155-157  West  Seventh. 

(.  (.  Perry  Elected 

Carl  C.  Perry,  comptosing  room  fore¬ 
man,  of  the  Martins  Ferry  (Ohio) 
Daily  Times  and  Daily  Leader,  has 
been  elected  vice-president  of  the 
Ohio  Typographical  Conference. 
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If  you  are  interested  in  lowering 
your  costs  for  display  composi¬ 
tion  in  ads  and  heads  you  will 
want  to  know  more  about  theV 
efficiency  of  Ludlow  operation. 

LUDLOW  TYPOGRAPH  CO. 

2032  Clybourn  Ave.  *  Chicago 
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continued  jrom  page  46 
up  the  subs  to  replace  those  men  who 
ha\’e  gone.  So  far,  we  have  the  situa¬ 
tion  in  hand  and  have  suffered  no 
serious  consequences.” 


paper  and  all  are  over  the  draft  age. 
At  the  Courier-Express,  district  men 
own  and  maintain  their  trucks. 


NASHVILLE.  TENN. 


ALBANY.  N.  Y. 

“We've  had  quite  a  bit  of  trouble, 
and  can’t  get  stereotypers,”  James 
Moore,  mechanical  superintendent  of 
the  Albany  (N.  Y.)  Times-Union,  told 
Ebitor  &  PuBUSHER.  “We  sent  to  20 
cities  for  stereotypers  and  couldn’t  get 
one. 

“We’ve  lost  one  stereotyper  now  and 
expect  to  lose  two  more — that  will 
practically  cripple  us,  as  we  had  only 
six. 

“We’ve  lost  two  boys  from  the  press¬ 
room.  and  half  a  dozen  part-timers. 
One  from  the  engraving  department 
enlisted. 

“Several  have  gone  from  the  com¬ 
posing  room,  and  we  expect  to  be 
about  crippled  there  with  15  to  20 
going  out  in  the  next  three  or  four 
months. 

“I  can’t  see  any  solution,  except  to 
limit  the  number  of  editions  and 
makeovers. 

“This  situation  certainly  is  making 
a  monkey  out  of  the  40-hour  week.  I 
understand  one  Schenectady  daily  has 
had  to  put  its  stereotype  department 
on  the  six-day  week.  I  don’t  see  how 
newspapers  can  stay  on  the  five-day 
week.” 

Eugene  Jagareski.  mechanical  super¬ 
intendent  of  the  Albany  (N.  Y.) 
Knickerbocker  News,  said:  “We’ve 
had  no  trouble  so  far,  but  there’ll  be 
plenty  when  they  start  drafting  mar¬ 
ried  men. 

“We’ve  lost  only  one  regular  man 
so  far  in  the  composing  room  and  one 
engraver,  with  a  few  composing  room 
subs  and  apprentices.” 


Approximately  20%  of  the  entire 
staffs  of  the  Nashville  Tennessean  and 
the  Nashville  Banner — including  me¬ 
chanical  employes,  circulation  and  ad¬ 
vertising  personnel  and  editorial 
workers — are  now  in  the  armed  ser¬ 
vices,  a  survey  of  plant  employment 
revealed  today. 

The  mechanical  department  of  the 
Newspaper  Printing  Corporation  (the 
NPC  is  agent  for  both  the  Tennessean 
and  Banner)  lost  14%  of  its  total  em¬ 
ployes,  but  this  was  proportionately 
more  serious  than  larger  percentages 
lost  by  other  departments  because  of 
the  difficulty  in  finding  replacements 
for  that  particular  type  of  work. 

The  combined  losses  of  the  compos¬ 
ing  room,  press  room,  stereotyping, 
mailing  and  engraving  departments 
since  Pearl  Harbor  has  been  24  out  of 
172  regular  workers  on  both  night  and 
day  shifts. 

Of  the  24,  three  are  in  naval  sei'vice, 
one  is  in  the  Coast  Guard,  and  the 
others  in  the  Army. 

Mechanical  foremen  say  they  have 
not  employed  new  men  to  replace 
those  gone  into  the  service,  but  have 
shifted  other  men  to  new  duties  and 
so  far  have  managed  effectively.  But 
with  the  imminence  of  induction  of 
married  men,  the  problem  will  become 
serious,  they  said.  There  may  not  be 
enough  skilled  typographers  or  others 
skilled  in  newspaper  mechanical  arts 
to  furnish  replacements  for  losses. 


BUFFALO.  N.  Y. 


power  problem  in  our  mechanical 
department  until  now.  Most  of  our 
mechanical  employes  are  middle-age 
or  older  and  have  families.  We  have 
lost  five  men  from  our  pressroom  and 
two  from  our  engraving  department 
but  have  had  no  difficulty  in  replacing 
them,  generally  employing  apprentices 
and  training  them  to  fill  the  vacancies. 
Of  course,  these  are  younger  men  and 
they  will  have  to  be  replaced  in  time.” 

G.  A.  Buchanan,  Jr.,  editor,  Colum¬ 
bia  Record,  reports  selective  service 
has  not  hampered  the  Record’s  me¬ 
chanical  department  very  much.  He 
reports  loss  of  two  journeymen  oper¬ 
ators,  one  to  the  draft  and  the  other 
to  a  war  industry,  with  the  stereotyp¬ 
ing  and  pressroom  forces  still  intact. 
“The  war  has  hit  us  rather  hard,  how¬ 
ever,  in  apprentices,”  Mr.  Buchanan 
said.  “We  have  contributed  three  to 
the  war  effort,  all  volunteers,  and  the 
only  two  apprentices  we  have  will  be 
inducted  in  all  probability  by  the  first 
of  the  year.  The  war  has  been  a 
handicap  to  our  news  and  circulation 
departments  rather  than  to  the  me¬ 
chanical  department.” 


SOL^  CAROLINA 


Buffalo’s  two  dailies,  the  News  and 
the  Courier-Express,  have  escaped 
manpower  shortages  in  their  mechan¬ 
ical  departments  thus  far  but  the 
reservoir  has  about  run  dry. 

Louis  W.  Woelfel,  mechanical  super¬ 
intendent  at  the  News,  said  most  of  his 
trained  men  were  exempt  from  Army 
service  because  of  age  or  dep>endents. 
So  far  only  four  or  five  men  have 
been  taken  by  the  armed  services  and 
replacements  were  quickly  found. 

The  apprentice  situation  presents  a 
different  picture.  Most  of  the  boys  in 
this  category  are  of  draft  age  and  re¬ 
placements  will  be  hard  to  find. 

At  the  Courier-Express,  the  situa¬ 
tion  is  about  the  same,  with  full  crews 
in  composing  and  press  rooms  but  no 
spares  available.  There  are  no  spare 
stereotypers  here,  either.  As  at  the 
News,  present  forces  are  chiefly  com¬ 
posed  of  men  exempt  from  military 
service,  but  the  Courier-Express  faces 
the  prospect  of  losing  three  press  room 
men  in  the  near  future.  “Borrowing" 
seems  to  be  the  likely  solution. 

The  “extra  list”  has  been  reduced 
to  ten  hand  men  and  ten  machine 
operators  at  the  Courier-Express,  and 
not  all  those  are  available.  Men  who 
used  to  accept  two  or  three  days  of 
work  a  week  no  longer  respond.  They 
have  gone  into  Buffalo’s  huge  plane 
and  munitions  plants  and  are  working 
seven  days  a  week. 

Now  in  the  mechanical  departments, 
an  ever-increasing  sore  spot  for  both 
papers  is  the  difficulty  in  obtaining 
“hoppers”  for  delivery  trucks.  Husky 
chaps  who  used  to  enjoy  hopping  now 
are  making  more  money  in  a  week  in 
war  plants  than  they  could  make  in  a 
monA  on  the  trucks. 

The  News’  regular  drivers,  garage 
mechanics,  painters  and  carpenters 
have  15  to  30  years  of  service  with  the 


is  concerned.  Several  men  have  been, 
lost  to  the  service  but  others  havJ 
come  in.  . 

Smaller  dailies  and  weeklies  in  the 
South  seem  to  be  suffering  more  thar. 
the  larger  dailies,  chiefly  b^use  ther* 
is  not  any  reserve  of  mechanical  belt 
As  an  example  the  Montevallo  (Ala  i 
Times,  weekly,  lost  six  men  to  the  seri 
vice,  leaving  only  the  editor,  W, 
Wyatt,  who  announced  suspension  d 
the  paper  for  the  duration.  A  smd 
paper  which  loses  an  operator  J 
pressman  is  often  up  against  it,  unleJ 
it  can  import  another  one. 


In  South  Carolina  the  situation  is 
spotty,  some  dailies  not  having  been 
hit  as  neavily  as  others  but  with  the 
trend  definitely  pointing  to  a  very 
difficult  situation  in  the  near  future. 
A  state-wide  survey  shows  that  al¬ 
ready  some  newspapers  are  suffering 
from  lack  of  trained  manpower  as 
the  draft  and  enlistments  continue 
their  heavy  drain.  Apprentices  for 
training  are  difficult  to  obtain  and  this 
is  a  .serious  problem,  since  South  Caro¬ 
lina  daily  newspapers,  like  almost  all 
others  in  the  South,  have  no  “pool”  or 
printers’  training  schools  nearby  to 
draw  from  as  employes  are  depleted. 

J.  D.  McCoy,  production  manager  of 
the  Anderson  Independent  and  Daily 
Mail,  reports  “approximately  25%  of 
our  mechanical  department  personnel 
has  entered  the  service.  We  are  ex¬ 
periencing  considerable  difficulty  in 
replacing  these  workers,  although  wc 
have  employed  several  women  oper¬ 
ators  and  have  found  them  very  satis¬ 
factory.  The  situation  has  not  reached 
a  critical  stage  with  us  by  any  means, 
but  several  more  printers  are  likely  to 
be  inducted  within  the  next  few 
months.” 

T.  R.  Waring.  Jr.,  managing  editor 
of  the  Charleston  Neios  and  Courier, 
reports  the  loss  of  one  operator,  two 
stereotypers,  one  pressman  and  two 
apprentices.  Commenting  on  the  sit¬ 
uation,  Mr.  Waring  .said  “the  superin¬ 
tendent  informs  me  that  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  replace  men  with  experienced 
personnel,  and  when  apprentices  are 
employed  for  training  they  soon  leave 
for  higher  paid  jobs  at  .shipyards 
where  experience  is  not  required.  We 
are  constantly  under-manned.” 

The  Charleston  Evening  Post  has 
virtually  the  same  mechanical  prob¬ 
lem  and.  in  an  effort  to  steer  around 
the  problem  of  departing  apprentices, 
has  employed  the  only  two  girl  “galley 
boys”in  the  state. 

Roger  C.  Peace,  publisher,  Greenville 
News  and  Piedmont,  reports  “fortu¬ 
nately,  we  have  had  very  little  man- 


ATLANTA.  GA. 


The  manpower  problem  in  the 
mechanical  departments  of  the  two 
Atlanta  dailies,  the  Constitution  and 
the  Journal,  has  not  so  far  become 
acute  due  to  the  war. 

This  is  illustrated  in  that  Atlanta 
has  a  surplus  of  workers  formerly 
employed  by  the  defunct  Atlanta 
Georgian. 

H.  B.  Wilcox,  mechanical  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Atlanta  Journal,  says: 
“There  has  been  no  serious  trouble 
yet,  although  we  have  lost  a  great 
number  of  men  in  my  department  as 
well  as  all  over  the  paper,  but  we  feel 
fortunate  that  there  are  enough  skilled 
workers  here  to  take  care  of  any  va¬ 
cancies.  We  have  lost  our  engraving 
room  foreman,  Joe  Wheeler,  and  this 
month  another  foreman,  L.  E.  Mc- 
Craken  of  the  mechanical  department, 
will  go.  There  is  not  such  a  turn-over 
of  workers  here  as  in  other  cities  and 
we  have  found  no  trouble  in  replacing 
men.” 

Fred  Connell,  Atlanta  Constitution 
superintendent,  says:  “We  have  had 
no  trouble  with  labor  shortage,  for  I 
have  always  a  list  of  good  and  skilled 
workers  on  call.  Most  of  these  are 
from  the  old  Georgian  and  are  well 
qualified  to  fill  in  or  to  take  over  in  a 
permanent  job.  There  has  been  no 
trouble  whatsoever  up  to  the  present 
nnd  so  far  I  do  not  feel  that  we  will 
be  too  hard  hit,  for  the  reason  that 
help  in  Atlanta  is  available.  There  are 
a  lot  of  old  timers  here.” 


BIRMINGHAM.  ALABAMA 


While  the  manpower  shortage  is 
threatening  to  become  acute  with  the 
mechanical  departments  of  Birming¬ 
ham.  Ala..  newspap>ers  it  is  not  causing 
too  much  trouble  so  far.  W.  A.  Cams, 
mechanical  superintendent  of  the 
Birmingham  News- Age-Herald,  re¬ 
ported  he  lost  four  men  in  the  past 
week  to  the  service  and  others  were 
slated  to  go.  However,  he  said  the 
papers  were  able  to  get  along  by  pay¬ 
ing  more  ov'ertime. 

The  News-Age-Herald  uses  a  few 
women  operators,  also  some  “dum¬ 
mies.”  but  the  proportion  has  not  been 
increased  recently.  Women  are  also 
numbered  among  the  staff  of  proof¬ 
readers. 

Henry  R.  Morewitz,  composing  room 
foreman  of  the  Birmingham  Post,  said 
his  paper  which  has  no  Sunday  edition 
is  getting  along  about  normally,  but 
could  use  more  help  one  day  per  week. 
One  press  is  being  used  instead  of  two 
and  that  helps  as  far  as  the  pressroom 


NEW  YORK 

Although  there  is  no  serious  shortf 
age  of  skilled  journeymen  in  the  mrf 
chanical  departments  of  the  large  pal 
pers  in  New  York,  there  is  beginninj' 
to  develop  a  shortage,  although  no 
of  serious  proportion  yet,  among  th* 
younger-age  apprentices  and  othe! 
help  in  these  departments.  ■ 

This  covers  the  18,  19  and  a  bi 
older  age  groups  who  leave  their  jolJ 
on  the  paper  for  better  paid  work  if 
defense  industries  on  the  theory  thi 
they  soon  will  be  drafted  and  th2 
want  to  make  as  much  money  as  the! 
can  before  going  into  service.  * 

This  young  manpower  also  has  beq 
depleted  by  the  draft  and  the  suppi 
is  fast  dwindling.  Women  now  ai| 
doing  the  work  formerly  done  by  md 
on  some  of  the  papers,  although  non 
are  operating  in  mechanical  deparf 
ments.  These  women  work  in  ttf 
production  departments.  ^ 

There  is  some  discussion  about  tru 
ing  women  in  mechanical  deparf 
ments,  on  work  not  too  hazardous  <? 
heavy. 

One  serious  shortage  papers  hav 
faced  for  some  time  now  is  the  lack  ^ 
youngsters  to  act  as  messengers,  t 
many  cases,  older  men  beyond  draf 
age,  and  girls  are  being  utilized,  f 
Smaller  papers  in  the  daily  anl 
weekly  field  around  the  New  Yorl 
area  are  having  difficulty  in  replaf 
ing  help  because  of  the  wage  sco 
disparity  in  mechanical  department^ 
'The  Allied  Printing  Trades  Counci 
which  comprises  the  21  unions  in  L'-.j 
printing  trades  in  New  York,  says 
can  supply  all  of  the  manpower  needf 
of  the  city’s  newspapters. 

However,  in  the  case  of  the  smaliel 
non-unionized  papers,  some  of  whc:| 
have  appealed  for  aid  to  the  unic: 
the  Council  will  not  permit  its  mcs. 
bers  to  work  in  their  shops  unl;^ 
they  sign  a  union  contract  cove 
their  various  departments. 

Victor  Ferris,  secretary  of  the  Comi 
cil,  told  Editor  &  Publisher  “we 
a  large  reservoir  of  workers  and 
city’s  newspapers  with  union  cc: 
tracts  can  rest  assured  that  we  will  ^ 
able  to  honor  our  commitments.” 


DALLAS.  TEX. 

Dallas  apparently  is  not  as  hard 
by  the  mechanical  manpower  shi-” 
age  as  other  Texas  cities,  according 
reports  from  the  only  two  dailies,  v”! 
Morning  News  and  the  (aftei; 
Times-Herald. 

There  have  been  more  losses  in 
composing  room  than  in  any  Dlher 
the  Times-Herald  mechanical  dtp. 
ments,  according  to  composing  rt 
sup>erintendent  Jesse  James,  h 
teen  men  have  left,  but  all  have 
replaced  from  local  union  ranto. 
present  they  appear  to  be  nearing^ 
end  of  the  supply,  however, 
said,  and  may  have  to  adopt  a  ^ 
day  week,  for  which  the  umon  ^ 
given  piermission  if  it  can  no  lo  r 
supply  replacements.  At  present 
(Continued  on  page  51) 
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Gage  Sees  Reliance 
30n  Women  Printers 


Linotype's  Vice-President 
Visualiies  Country  Papers 
Situation 
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'alio  (Ala  .  , 

I  to  the  seri  A  situation  m  which  country  news- 
itor,  W.  Uppers  might  have  to  depend  entirely 
ispension  I^n  women  “to  put  the  i»per  to- 
n.  A  smalether,”  was  visualized  by  Harry  L. 
operator  «age,  vice-president  of  Mergenthaler 
ist  it,  unlelinotype  Company  of  Brooklyn,  in 
^  address  on  “The  War’s  Effect  Upon 
traphic  Arts  Education,”  given  at  the 
tst  regional  conference  of  the  Na¬ 
nai  Graphic  Arts  Education  Asso- 
ition,  held  recently  in  San  Fran- 
L  1  ECO  under  auspices  of  the  Golden 
Graphic  GuUd. 

IS  beginnin|_  .  .  ...  •  _  * 

ilthoush  nftThis  situation  is  fast  coming  to  a 
among  thi®**  because  of  the  labor  Portage 
’  likjused  by  the  war  emergency,  said 
^and  othe*^  chairman  of  the 

a  ,1  Council  on  Graphic  Arts 

a  ana  a  for  the  National  Associa- 

ve  their  jobr 

paid  work  ^  emphasized  that  teachers  of 
j  theo^  Anting  had  foreseen  such  a  possi- 
ed  and  mejj^  attempted  to  do  some- 

loney  as  thej^g  about  it.  But  so  far  had  failed, 
cause  of  a  lack  of  cooperation  on 
fe  part  of  country  newspaper  pub- 
ners. 

I  Country  Papers  Didn't  Help 

As  a  case  in  point,  he  cited  the  ex- 
fience  of  the  Dunwoody  Institute  of 
^neapolis,  which  had  inaugurated 
three  months  course  for  apprentices 
on  about  trjLPri"‘‘"8-  ^i^h  the  idea  of  creating 
nipal  supply  for  newspaper  back 

,  j  ^  *jps.  He  said  thk  experiment  had 
led  largely  because  country  papers 

,  i  failed  to  do  their  part, 
papers  hay"  .  ... 

,  laclf  ,ie  pointed  out  that  the  situation  is 
essengers.  serious  than  many  realize,  be- 
beyond  dral®^  country  newspapers  have  been 
,  utilized,  “potent  factor”  in  molding 

opinion  than  have  the  metro- 

he  New  *<> 

Itv  in  reolai’""  present  crisis,  he  said, 

^  mean  a  weakening  of  democ- 

1C  WSgc  SCoil 

1  <kpartoen^‘  ^  solution,  he  advised  that  coun- 
rades  Coun^g^lit^rg  be  awakened  to  their 
unions  m  “^nsibilities,  and  that  teachers  of 
York,  says  L^iug  t©  arrive  at  some  plan 
anpower  need,  enable  these  editors  to  meet 

'®-  ,  „  problems  confronting  them, 

of  the  smaLe  i  , 

..,0.  same  theme  was  stressed  by 

T  ihi  ^  J^‘=kson.  associate  profes- 

.®  _  "  Division  of  Industrial  Arts  Edu- 
-rmit  Its  ^ 

r  shops  spuing  Selection  and 

"tract  co\e.-  inij,g  gj  Printing  Teachers.” 

-  •’’fessor  Jackson  pointed  out  that 
ry  of  the  Coil,  ting  is  a  craft  that  does  not  lend 
.ISHER  “we  hav  jtjg  “assembly  line  breakdown” 
rorkers  and  to  5  the  case  with  many  other  me- 
th  union  k:  ^a]  trades.  A  printer  must  know 
that  we  will  J  jade  as  a  whole — not  just  a  phase 
imitments.” 

Uileu  Kadueing  Appraaticas 

I  j  unions 

1  not  as  hard  ti  *  bran  reducing  the  number  of 
iipower  ^cr.  isitices  so  that  today  the  supply 
tes.  according  I  mpetent  workers  in  this  field  is 
two  dailies,  ti  id  beyond  what  it  would  have 

•  (.ifteinoo'  !if  freedom  of  initiative  had  been 

’■tted  to  operate.  Many  of  the 

•  losses  in  0  ^t-day  working  printers  are  men 
I  any  other  1  w  sixties  and  beyond  and  will 

hanii-al  depi'  forced  out  because  of  age, 
posing  ro«  ^  no  one  to  take  their  place. 
James.  Rnve  to  be  trained  to 

all  have  8®P"”  be  said.  And  he  told  of 
1011  ranks,  f  women  apprentices  in 

be  nearing  ti  J”  shop  of  a  newspaper  in  the 
liowever,  Ji»  '^bo  were  “taking  ahold 

o  adopt  a  s>  1 

thP  union  h  '  “nference  was  concluded  with 
can  no  W  by  RiclTard  Stephens,  di- 

At  nresent  0  Ac^emy  of  Advertising  Art, 
^^cisco,  on  “The  Principles  of 
page  51)  '■‘hmensional  Design.” 


Du  Witt  Coone 


Linotype  Names  Hancock 

Wayne  M.  Hancock,  well-known 
Linotype  production  engineer  in 
southern  California  and  Arizona,  has 
been  appointed  sales  manager  in 
charge  of  the  Los  Angeles  branch  of¬ 
fice  of  the  Linotsrpe  Company,  accord¬ 
ing  to  an  announcement  made  by 
Harry  W,  Porte,  manager  of  the  Pa¬ 
cific  Coast  agency.  Mr.  Hancock  suc¬ 
ceeds  Paul  E.  G^lagher,  who  has  ac¬ 
cepted  the  superintendency  of  the 
Hooper  Printing  Company  of  San 
Francisco. 

DeWilt  Coone  Honored 

Workers  Fete  Him  on 
50th  Year  with  Duplex 

Employes  of  the  Duplex  Printing 
Press  Company,  Battle  Creek,  Mich., 
recently  staged  a  surprise  party  in 
honor  of  DeWitt 
C.  (Dick) 

Coone,  71,  as  a 
testimonial  to  his 
50  years  of  ser¬ 
vice  with  Du¬ 
plex. 

Mr.  Coone  was 
chatting  with 
two  other  Du¬ 
plex  workers  in 
the  lobby  of  the 
American  L  e  - 
gion  clubhotise 
when  double 
doors  to  the  ball¬ 
room  were  flimg  open,  revealing  125 
workers  and  Duplex  officials.  “I’m 
flabbergasted,”  said  the  veteran  em¬ 
ploye  as  he  was  escorted  to  his  place 
of  honor  at  the  banquet  tables. 

A  gold  watch  was  presented  to  Mr. 
Coone  by  his  fellow  workers.  Pres¬ 
entation  was  made  by  William  J. 
Molyneux,  Duplex  official. 


Manpower  Problem 
Hitting  Plants 

continued  from  page  50 

typesetters  are  on  a  3714-hour  week. 
Use  of  a  greater  proportion  of  older 
men  has  caused  a  slight  lag  in  output 
of  copy,  and  it  is  sometimes  necessary 
to  use  an  extra  man  to  make  up  the 
deficiency. 

The  situation  is  “tight,”  but  there 
are  no  acute  manpower  shortages  yet 
in  the  Morning  News’  mechanical  de¬ 
partment,  Mechanical  Superintendent 
Leven  Deputy  said.  All  available  help 
is  working,  and  some  are  being  used 
on  the  sixth  day.  However,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Deputy,  “business  conditions 
have  taken  care  of  the  situation  so 
far” — in  other  words,  a  smaller  paper 
has  made  it  possible  to  get  along  with 
fewer  man-hours  of  work. 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 

Although  several  men  have  been 
drawn  into  the  armed  forces  and 
others  have  gone  into  defense  work, 
the  mechanical  departments  of  San 
Francisco  Bay  district  newspapers 
have  not  been  seriously  affected  by 
the  manpower  problem,  according  to 
a  survey  by  an  Editor  &  Publisher 
representative. 

Mark  Wayman,  mechanical  super¬ 
intendent  for  the  Son  Francisco 
Chronicle,  reported  that  no  difficulties 
had  been  encountered  except  in  the 
pressroom.  In  this  department  it  has 
been  necessary  to  have  the  men  work 
six  days  instead  of  the  customary 
five.  He  said  the  men  left  are  past  the 
draft  age. 

H.  C.  Grotty,  foreman  of  the  com¬ 
posing  room  of  the  Son  Francisco 
News,  reported  the  only  loss  to  date 
as  being  two  apprentices,  who  were 


“fortunately  replaced.”  The  paper’s 
remaining  mechanical  departments 
reported  only  minor  difficulties,  which 
were  being  met.  It  was  said  most  of 
the  “young  blood”  had  been  “weeded 
out”  and  old-timers  were  handling  the 
job. 

Across  the  bay,  the  Oakland  Trib¬ 
une  reported  some  “overtime”  in  the 
composing  room.  The  pressroom, 
“stero”  and  engraving  room  were  said 
to  be  meeting  their  labor  problems 
successfully,  with  the  aid  of  the  unions 
who  are  seeing  to  it  that  the  papers  in 
the  area  are  allotted  men  to  get  “the 
work  out.”  The  Tribvuie  also  reported 
that  it  is  solving  its  messenger  service 
problem  by  hiring  retired  civil  service 
employes  —  mailmen,  firemen,  etc. — 
who  for  the  “duration”  may  hold  a 
job  and  still  retain  their  pension. 

No  immediate  danger  of  a  labor 
shortage  was  foreseen,  as  it  was  said 
that  a  number  of  skilled  craftsmen 
now  working  in  the  shipyards  could 
be  recalled  by  the  unions  if  the  need 
arose.  The  men  would  return  to 
maintain  their  priority. 

PORTLAND.  ORE. 

In  Portland,  Ore.,  the  manpower 
shortage  has  hit  hardest  at  the  press¬ 
rooms  of  Portland’s  dailies,  the  morn¬ 
ing  Oregonian  and  the  evening  Ore¬ 
gon  Journal. 

Whereas  other  mechanical  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  newspapers  have  been 
able  to  fill  most  vacancies  with  men 
from  outlying  communities,  the  press¬ 
rooms  have  been  forced  to  operate 
shorthanded. 

In  the  composing  rooms,  chief  short¬ 
age  is  in  floor  men  and  ad  men.  While 
many  printers  have  left  for  the  armed 
services  or  for  more  lucrative  war  in¬ 
dustry  jobs— chiefly  at  the  big  Kaiser 
shipyards  in  Portland  and  nearby 
Vancouver,  Wash. — replacements  have 
been  found.  The  new  men,  however, 
need  a  great  deal  of  breaking  in,  and 
for  several  weeks  are  little  more  val¬ 
uable  than  apprentices. 

Engravers  and  stereotypers  have 
been  more  fortunate.  Engraving  de¬ 
partments  are  full-staffed,  but  loss  of 
men  to  the  armed  services  is  exjjected 
and  no  replacements  are  available  in 
the  Portland  area — unless,  of  course, 
men  are  to  be  drawn  from  commer¬ 
cial  shops.  The  situation  in  stereo¬ 
typing  departments  is  virtually  iden¬ 
tical. 

SAN  DIEGO.  CAL 

Plagued  by  inability  to  recruit  re¬ 
placements  or  to  obtain  boys  as  ap¬ 
prentices,  officials  of  the  San  Diego 
(Cal.)  Union  and  Tribune-Sun  are 
apprehensively  watching  the  steadily 
declining  manpower  in  the  two  pa¬ 
pers’  mechanical  departments. 

More  than  one-tenth  of  the  95  regu¬ 


lar  situation  holders  in  the  composing  ^ 
room  has  entered  the  armed  forces, 
while  losses  in  the  pressroom  force  of 
35  have  run  at  an  even  higher  rate, 
reports  K.  L.  Gregg,  production  man¬ 
ager.  Fortunately,  no  stereotypers  or 
engraving  room  personnel  have  left. 

Almost  half  the  men  on  the  substi¬ 
tute  board  have  entered  work  in  the 
numerous  war  industries  of  the  San 
Diego  area. 

SAN  ANTONIO.  TEX. 

A  recent  capitulation  showed  19 
journeymen  from  three  mechanical 
departments — 15  typographical,  and 
two  each  from  pressroom  and  stereo¬ 
typing  departments  of  the  San  Antonio 
Express  and  Evening  News  had  en¬ 
tered  the  various  services  of  their 
country,  according  to  Houston  Await, 
mechanical  superintendent.  Addi¬ 
tionally,  about  a  dozen  apprentices, 
galley  boys  and  the  like  had  been 
called  into  some  branch  of  the  ser¬ 
vice,  Await  said. 

The  wartime  composing  room  prob¬ 
lem  has  been  eased  to  some  extent, 
the  superintendent  said,  by  the  winter 
influx  of  almost  as  many  printers  as 
have  been  lost. 

The  pressroom  figures,  he  said,  do 
not  altogether  reflect  the  situation 
there,  since  the  increase  in  positions, 
both  in  and  out  of  pressrooms,  has 
made  fewer  extra  men  available. 

One  man  from  the  Express-News 
engraving  room  has  gone  into  the 
service  and  a  second  has  received  a 
six-month  deferment,  it  was  said. 

With  the  composing  room  the  me¬ 
chanical  department  hardest  hit  by 
the  war  at  the  San  Antonio  Light, 

C.  L.  Buchanan,  business  manager, 
estimated  about  a  dozen  t3rpos 
gone. 

The  services  had  claimed  about  20% 
of  the  effectives  of  the  whole 
organization  (mechanical  and  others), 
Buchanan  figured.  However,  Tom 
Riordan,  mechanical  superintendent, 
reported  none  called  so  far  from  the 
pressroom  and  only  one  stereotyper. 

WASHINGTON.  D.  C. 

In  summary,  the  manpower  situa¬ 
tion  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  is  this;  the 
compositor  “sub-lines”  are  being  re¬ 
duced,  with  substitutes  now  filling 
scores  of  “regular”  jobs;  the  stereo¬ 
typers,  whose  contract  comes  up  for 
renewal  shortly  on  the  question  of 
wages,  have  notified  publishers  that 
manpower  must  be  considered  con¬ 
currently;  mailers  are  working  as 
many  as  five  shifts  to  cover  newspa¬ 
pers  and  other  periodicals;  many 
pressroom  men  are  doing  off-hour 
work  in  other  than  newspaper  estab¬ 
lishments. 

The  real  pinch  hasn’t  been  felt,  but 
mechanical  superintendents  say  it 
definitely  is  within  sight. 


Press  Time  Promptness 
A  Help  in  Tire  Saving 

•  With  every  circulation  department 
facing  the  problems  of  lower  truck 
speeds,  fewer  editions,  for  drastic  tire 
saving,  it  means  a  great  deal  to  have 
papers  ready  at  the  appointed  instant 
...  So  Certified  Mate,  with  their 
uniformity  and  dependable  time  sav¬ 
ings  are  helping  to  conserve  the  na¬ 
tion’s  rubber  supply. 


Ortiflpd  Hrid  mrn  arr  alwayu  available 
for  conoultatloa  on  mat  qumUona. 


For  dependable  stereotyping,  rely  on 
Certified  Mati,  made  :n  rfie  U  S  A. 


CERTIPIID  DRY  MAT  CORPORATION.  9  RechefalUr  Plata,  Dapt.  P,  N.  Y..  N.  Y. 


for  PONY  i 

1 

Autoplates  i 


ADJUST  CASTING 
BOX  CORES 


tn  correct  fins  or  pulldowns, 


If  you  use  a  PONY  Autoplate,  this  regular 
adjustment  of  the  Core  Casting  Bars,  will  help 
protect  its  usefulness  for  the  duration.  AND 
assure  consistent  output  of  clean,  true  plates  with¬ 
out  fins  or  pulldowns. 


To  correct  fins  or  pulldowns 


First  .  .  .  Iy<K»sen  the  nuts  in  back  of  the  4  eccen¬ 
tric  studs  marked  “.A”  on  Fig.  i.  'I'hen: — 

'Fo  correct  fins  (metal  leaks  along  head  and 
fcKit  of  plate),  turn  studs  to  move  casting  bars 
tmcanl  casting  box. 

'Fo  correct  pulldowns  (loss  of ‘type  at  head 
and  foot  of  plate),  turn  studs  to  move  casting 
bars  tm'ay  from  casting  box. 


In  either  case,  be  careful  to  kee/>  the  casting  bars 
par.allel  with  outside  diameter  of  core.  In  Fig.  2. 
“B”  shows  the  distance  the  bar  extends  beyond  the 
core.  It  should  be  exactly  the  same  at  top  and  bottom. 


If  you  need  more  maintenance  information — on 
any  Wood  equipment — please  write  to  the  Engineer¬ 
ing  Dept,  at  Plainfield,  New  Jersey.  Wood  News¬ 
paper  Machinery  Corporation.  New  York  Office: 
501  Fifth  Avenue. 


Save  this  page.  More  maintenance  suggestions  will  follow. 
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Pr«por«  for  fhc  Worst 

Jasper  Risen  Stresses  “On  our  newspapers  we  are  deter- 

Value  of  Economical  mined  not  to  fool  ourselves-to  pre- 

’  .  _*•  pare  for  the  worst  and  to  hope  for  the 

Qrculation  Operations  best.  Mark  Ethridge,  our  publisher, 

^  6E0.6E  A.  ,.ANOEN.URG 

Circulation  economy  must  be  the  any  man  on  the  newspapers.  Our 
itdi  word  in  newspaper  operations  editor  and  the  president  of  our  com- 
iay  despite  the  fact  that  apparent  pany  are  already  in  the  service.  More 
■  '  savings  are  be-  than  125  men  from  our  organization 

Bing  made  auto-  are  in  the  armed  forces  and  our  total 
matically  as  de-  payroll  shows  a  reduction  of  more 
livery  service  than  100  names. 

becomes  more  “We  reduced  our  truck  mileage  by 
and  more  re-  50%  and  made  our  changes  on  the 
stricted  under  original  order  date  June  1,  1942.  Our 
wartime  gas  and  road 
tire  rationing, 

Jasper  E.  Rison, 

Louisville  Cou¬ 
rier  -  Journal  in  1942 


,  aiicr  mure  uudiness.  /\na  we  eoi  u: 

men  haven  t  used  automobiles  maintained  our  full 

for  more  than  a  year.  Our  motor  wholesale  rate 

routes  are  m  the  process  of  liquida-  throughout  our  entire  organization, 
tion.  Half  of  our  Promotion  ex^nse  ..pearly  all  subscribers  who  had  got 
A  T-  /.Ir  \tT  c*  devot^  to  the  sale  of  the  paper  by  mail  or  motor  route  were 
and  Times  cir-  War  Stamps  and  Bonds.  And  ye  converted  to  carrier  delivery  sub- 
culation  man-  without  any  incre^  in  rate  we  wUl  gcribers.  In  each  change,  costs  seemed 
ager,  recently  show  the  second  highest  a^ual  m-  to  drop.  Right  now,  Poughkeepsie 
Ohio  crease  m  revenue  in  the  history  of  Newspapers’  circulation  operation  is 
these  newspapers.  costly  and  our  efficiency  hasn’t 

Older  Boys — Larger  Routes  suffered  a  bit.” 

“We,  like  most  newspapers,  faced 
competition  for  boys  of  eligible  age  Roys  Collect  Keys 
and  have  succeeded  in  maintaining  EINERGETIC  New  Bedford  (Mass.) 
our  service  by  reducing  the  number  Standard-Times  and  Cape  Cod 
of  boys  and  increasing  the  size  of  their  Standard-Times  newspaper  boys,  corn- 
routes.  On  December  7th  we  had  in  peting  for  $50  in  prize  money  offered 
our  city  organization  1,532  boys  de-  by  the  newspapers,  collected  a  total 
livering  to  an  average  of  87  customers  of  143,652  old  and  imused  keys  for 
‘But  and  earning  an  average  of  $5.69  per  Uncle  Sam’s  war  effort.  The  contest 
I’t  worry  too  much.  It’s  going  to  week.  This  week  we  have  919  boys  lasted  a  week  and  top  prize  winner 
j  worse.”  However,  he  outlined  an  with  an  average  of  155  customers  and  was  Stuart  Day,  Jr.  of  Nantucket, 
[ppUonally  clear  course  to  guide  an  average  earning  of  $10.85  per  week,  who  gathered  12,117  keys  in  his  news- 
lulation  managers  in  achieving  “After  a  few  costly,  experiments  paper  bag  from  his  island  customers, 
h  number  one  objective — more  net  with  what  we  thought  were  carefully  Styled  the  “Kids  Key  Contest,”  the 
fenue  from  circulation.  He  stated,  selected  replacements  we  definitely  competition  created  wide  interst  in 
part:  decided  to  close  ranks  with  our  dis-  Southeastern  Massachusetts  which  is 

trict  managers  and  road  men  and  to  served  by  the  two  newspapers.  Fif- 
the  reduction  make  every  effort  to  keep  older  boys  tween  regular  prizes  and  two  special 
who  would  require  less  supervision,  prizes,  one  for  the  largest  key  and  one 
“We  have  found  that  stamp  sales  for  the  smallest  key  were  awarded, 
dual  reduction  and  in  many  cases  keep  our  carrier  organization  alert 

lination  of  motor  routes;  the  slow-  and  sales  conscious.  Therefore  we  Harry  Cullis  Resigns 

down  and  discontinuance  of  pro-  have  determined  to  devote  all  of  our  HARRY  W.  CULLIS,  well-known 

lion  and  in  most  cases  the  closing  carrier  promotion  to  the  sale  of  War  member  of  ICMA,  has  resigned  as 
ranks  in  the  face  of  diminishing  Stamps  in  1943.”  circulation  and  production  manager  of 

’  «  ODT  H  Hid  Chester  (Pa.)  Times,  effective 

Jhe  power  and  manpower  problem  vJUl  lias  tlelped  Nov.  1,  to  become  assistant  to  the  gen- 

he  paper  producing  sections  is  be-  IN  KEEPING  with  the  economy  key-  eral  manager  of  a  local  laundry  com- 
ling  progressively  worse.  The  18  note,  we  find  that  K.  S.  Rowley,  pany.  He  has  been  associated  with 
19  years  old  draft  is  going  to  make  Poughkeepsie  Newspapers,  Inc.,  re-  the  Times  for  the  past  21  years  and 

carrier  problem  more  difficult,  cently  told  New  York  circulators  that  he  continued  with  the  paper  during  a 

Western  Union  and  Postal  in  our  ODT,  in  many  respects,  has  been  a  strained  labor  situation  for  the  last  15 
have  thrown  up  their  hands  and  blessing  in  disguise.  “ODT  has  helped  months,  during  which  the  Times  did 
they  have  real  problems  in  get-  us,”  he  said.  “Perhaps  it  has  helped  not  publish  for  a  long  period,  because 
telegrams  delivered  without  wor-  you.”  of  labor  difficulties.  The  paper  has 

i(?  with  our  complaint  deliveries.  Mr.  Rowley  offered  the  following  since  re-opened  under  the  manage- 
I  Plenty  of  Handicaps  “tactical  report”  on  how  Poughkeepsie  ment  of  Alfred  Hill. 

four  best  road  men  and  district  Newspapers,  Inc.,  cooperated  with, - — '  _ 

V  are  vnino  to  u/ai-  ODT: 


IJper  •..  r......  - 

warned 

■ulatofs.  ^ 

you  cannot  do  business  as  usual, 
said.  “You  cannot  defend  a  single 
steful  activity.  You  must  live  as 
esar’s  Wife.’  You  must  observe 
ry  rule  and  at  the  same  time  give 
best  possible  service.” 

Morn  Net  Rtvnnnn 
tuch  a  course  is  a  big  order  for  any 
eolation  manager  to  follow,  yet  Mr. 
U  adds  this  “cheery”  note: 


The  Port  Arthur  (Tex.)  News  has 
announced  an  increase  of  ten  cents, 
to  95  cents  a  month,  for  papers  de¬ 
livered  by  carrier  to  subscribers  out¬ 
side  of  Jefferson  County.  Half  the 
increase  will  go  to  the  carriers  and 
the  other  to  help  provide  transporta¬ 
tion  of  papers  to  the  carriers,  said  the 
announcement. 


Up  to  this  time  the  outstanding 
riomies  have  been: 
nileage  on  trucks;  the  almost  uni- 
Eal  elimination  of  returns;  th( 


Experience- 

Intelligent  writing  and  edit¬ 
ing  in  these  times  require 
■oUd  backgroimd,  experience, 
and  judgment — the  ability  to 
■elect  the  good,  discard  the  un¬ 
worthy. 


Eagerness  and  enthuaiaam 
are  vital  to  any  publication 
today.  Coupled  with  ability 
and  intelligence  they  can  be 
guided  to  the  benefit  of  the 
community  and  the  profit  of 
the  publisher. 

When  employers  want 
prompt  and  selective  service, 
they  write  or  wire 


nc  bus  companies  tell  you  they 
t  have  room  for  your  newspapers, 
trains  don’t  run  on  time  and  the 
-iicr  who  is  accustomed  to  a  four- 
“fiiiks  you’re  guilty  of  sabotage 
try  to  deliver  him  a  two-star, 
^our  road  men  (if  you  have 


•  Th«  only  journal  giving  fha 
nows  of  advartitort,  advarfis* 
ing,  publishing,  printing  and 
connmorcial  broadcasting  in 
Australia  and  Now  Zealand. 

If  you  are  planning  sales  cam¬ 
paigns  or  are  interested  in 
these  territories  reed 


The  PERSONNEL  BUREAU 

of  Sigma  Dolta  Chi 


.  .  -  ^ - -  a"y 

will  quit  kicking  about  not  hav¬ 
ers.  ^y’ll  get  used  to  it.  Your 
people  (if  you  are  able  to  get 
wUl  be  trained  or  you’ll  be  com- 
by  that  time  and  noth- 
difference  to  you. 
V  m  thing  of  all  is 

you  11  have  more  circulation — 
■  net  revenue — and  a  more  im¬ 
part  in  your  newspaper  op- 


James  C.  Kiper,  Director 
35  E.  Wacker  Driye 
Chicago,  RL 

A  nation-wide  non-profit  servie* 
supported  by  Sigma  Delu  Oti, 
Professional  JoumaUetie  Frotar- 
nity. 
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ANA  Hears  of 
Ad  Problems 

continued  from  page  11 


centration  is  in  some  ways  the  most 
troublesome.  It  is  the  problem  of 
deciding  whether  and  on  what  basis 
to  provide  compensation  to  closed 
plants. 

“On  compensation  policy  in  this 
country  I  have  no  authority  to  speak 
for  the  War  Production  Board.  I  will 
however  comment  on  the  problem  as 
I  see  it.  One  difficulty  is  that  we  face 
the  problem  of  concentration  at  a 
time  when  the  British,  having  experi¬ 
mented  with  compensation,  are  en¬ 
countering  both  difficulty  and  criti¬ 
cism. 

Practice  in  En9land 

“Furthermore,  the  concentration 
of  production  in  England  was  not  at¬ 
tempted  until  the  maximum  of  direct 
conversion  to  the  war  program  had 
been  achieved.  Thus  practically  no 
metal-using  industries  have  been  con¬ 
centrated  in  England.  After  the  fall 
of  Dunkirk  almost  every  industrial 
facility  was  converted  that  was  cap¬ 
able  of  conversion.  It  is  of  course 
unreasonable  to  provide  special  com¬ 
pensation  if  closed  plants  can  avoid 
loss  by  participating  in  the  war  pro¬ 
gram.  It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  know 
when  firms  are  unable  to  participate 
in  the  war  program,  as  some  busi¬ 
nesses  have  ventured  into  completely 
new  fields  in  order  to  participate.  In 
some  industries  where  firms  have  a 
number  of  plants,  they  can  arrange 
for  their  own  compensation  better 
than  the  Government  can  arrange  it 
for  them.  Nevertheless,  there  remain 
industries  in  which  there  will  be 
severe  hardship.  But  these  hardships 
are  a  part  of  the  much  larger  prob¬ 
lem  of  distributing  war  losses  which 
faces  Congress.” 

William  N.  J^ers,  the  nation’s  rub¬ 
ber  director,  called  on  the  ANA  for 
its  help  to  give  the  American  public 
a  clear  picture  of  the  rubber  situation 
as  an  aid  in  solving  the  rubber  prob¬ 
lem.  Speaking  before  the  association’s 
banquet  Nov.  12,  Mr.  Jeffers  said: 

“In  the  newspapers,  on  the  radio, 
in  the  magazines,  in  articles,  broad¬ 
casts  and  advertisements,  we  can  paint 
for  the  people  the  exact  picture  of 
where  we  are  on  rubber. 

“If  you  will  think  of  the  public 
reaction  in  the  broad  national  sense 
each  time  you  write  or  talk  about 
rubber,  there  will  be  no  confusion, 
and  if  there  is  no  confusion  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people  will  go  along  with  the 
rubber  conservation  program  100%.” 

Mr.  Jeffers  hit  “loose  talk”  and 
statements  made  in  some  advertise¬ 
ments,  but  said  that  that  was  not  so 
much  the  fault  of  the  advertisers  as 
it  was  of  the  average  reader,  who  on 
reading  an  optimistic  banner  line 
would  not  take  the  trouble  to  read 
the  entire  ad  text  which  explained,  in 
fact,  that  the  rubber  situation  was  not 
solved  but  was  solvable. 

Advertising  “will  have  performed  a 
patriotic  service  that  your  country 
needs  in  this  grave  emergency,”  if  it 
will  aid  him  in  solving  the  rubber 
problem,  the  rubber  chief  declared. 

Radio  Seen  a  Casualty 
Radio’s  representatives  were  told  by 
George  McAIillan,  ANA  secretary, 
during  a  discussion  of  business  prob¬ 
lems  Thursday  morning,  that  they 
face  the  prospect  next  year  of  losing 
approximately  200,000  listeners  daily 
with  radio  tubes  not  being  available. 

This  estimate  is  based  on  60,000  sets 
going  out  of  use  daily,  each  set  having 
an  estimated  three  listeners.  There 
is  a  quantity  of  tubes  now  on  reserve. 


but  these  are  not  expected  to  last 
more  than  90  days. 

Zoning,  because  of  the  shortage  of 
transportation  and  restrictions  on 
mileage,  was  discussed  briefly  with 
stress  upon  concentrating  on  local 
markets. 

Art  Grove,  General  Electric  Appli¬ 
ance  Co.,  told  how  his  organization  is 
keeping  Us  trade  name  before  the 
public  at  the  same  time  it  is  perform¬ 
ing  a  patriotic  duty  by  urging  the 
public  to  invest  in  War  Bonds.  GE’s 
copy,  which  is  of  the  inspirational 
type,  points  out  that  far-seeing  Amer¬ 
icans  who  invest  in  War  Bonds  wUl 
have  money  with  which  to  buy  neces¬ 
sary  home  appliances  after  the  war. 

In  addition,  he  pointed  out.  GE’s  ad 
program  by  tieing-in  with  the  patri¬ 
otic  theme  also  helps  keep  money  out 
of  circulation  and  so  does  its  share  to 
fight  rise  of  inflation. 

The  use  of  the  war  theme  is  estab¬ 
lished  and  is  quantitatively  impor¬ 
tant;  nearly  half  of  the  nation’s  con¬ 
sumer  magazine  advertisements  em¬ 
ploy  it,  T.  Mills  Shepard,  vice-pres¬ 
ident  of  Daniel  Starch,  Inc.,  said  in 
summarizing  an  advertising  survey  he 
conducted  for  the  ANA. 

The  war  theme  is  used  most  widely 
in  the  advertising  of  automotive  prod¬ 
ucts,  household  equipment  and  sup¬ 
plies,  and  insurance,  Mr.  Shepard 
stated. 

It  is  least  used  in  the  advertising 
of  clothing,  food,  liquor,  pharmaceu¬ 
tical  products,  tobacco,  and  toilet 
goods  and  cosmetics. 

ANASurveyShows 
Public  Wants 
Wartime  Ads 

The  American  public  appreciates 
wartime  advertising,  wants  it  to  con¬ 
tinue,  has  certain  definite  likes  and 
dislikes  and  has  become  increasingly 
critical,  a  nationwide  survey  made  for 
the  Association  of  National  Adver¬ 
tisers  by  the  Psychological  Corpora¬ 
tion,  and  released  at  the  ANA’s  War¬ 
time  Meeting  at  the  Hotel  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  New  York,  Nov.  11-12,  re¬ 
vealed. 

The  survey  was  conducted  by  ques¬ 
tionnaire  among  1,000  people  and  was 
reported  to  the  convention  Nov.  12 
by  Dr.  Henry  C.  Link,  vice-president 
of  the  Psychological  Corporation. 
Forty  advertisements,  representing  a 
wide  variety  of  themes,  as  well  as 
straight  product,  were  tested. 

Eight  CanclutioRi  Reached 
Eight  conclusions  the  public  has  ar¬ 
rived  at  in  its  thinking  about  adver¬ 
tising,  according  to  Dr.  Link,  are  as 
follows: 

1.  There  is  a  growing  confidence 
on  the  public’s  part  in  the  part  adver¬ 
tising  is  playing  and  can  play  in  the 
war  effort.  2.  While  the  public  is 
appreciative,  it  is  also  critical  and 
shows  discrimination  between  differ¬ 
ent  types  of  advertisements. 

3.  The  public  approves  of  scrap 
and  War  Bond  drives.  4.  Army  and 
Navy  “E”  award  advertisements  con¬ 
tribute  to  morale  and  the  war  effort. 
5.  The  public’s  belief  that  industry 
is  doing  a  good  job  to  help  win  the 
war  is  higher  than  it  was  six  months 
ago. 

6.  People  want,  advertisements  to 
tell  them  about  regular  products  but 
above  all  how  to  conserve  what  they 
have.  7.  The  public  wants  compa¬ 
nies  to  tell  it  about  their  war  efforts, 
but  without  too  much  boasting.  8.  The 
public  continues  to  expect  from  ad¬ 
vertisers  an  inspiration  and  a  vision  of 
the  future  for  which  we  are  fighting. 
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“There  is  a  slight,  but  I  believe  a 
significant,  indication  of  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  the  war  theme  as  an  attention- 
getting  device  in  the  higher  over-all 
visibility  of  consumer  magazine  ad¬ 
vertising  for  the  first  nine  months  of 
this  year  as  compared  with  the  first 
nine  months  of  1941,”-  he  continued. 

These  findings,  Mr.  Shepard  pointed 
out,  also  apply  to  newspaper  adver¬ 
tisements. 

Those  advertisements  which  feature 
war  products  are  effective  with  men, 
both  in  attention  and  in  interest,  but 
they  are  consistently  low  ranking 
with  women,  he  declared.  The  same 
situation  is  true  to  a  less  pronounced 
degree  for  the  advertising  of  a  prod¬ 
uct  with  a  war  slant. 

“In  general,  the  conservation  theme 
was  better  than  straight  product  ad¬ 
vertising  with  men,  both  in  visibility 
and  thorough  readership.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  straight  product  ad¬ 
vertising  ranked  higher  with  women 
than  did  the  conservation  theme.” 

H.  E.  Humphreys,  vice-president  in 
charge  of  finance  of  the  U.  S.  Rubber 
Co.,  said,  “we  feel  that  advertising  is 
too  important  a  matter  to  be  treated 
merely  on  a  basis  of  money  to  be 
spent.  Therefore,  our  approach  is  to 
advertising  as  it  is  to  any  other  ex¬ 
penditure  for  research,  development 
or  new  equipment.” 

Mr.  West,  who  was  the  opening 
speaker,  predicted  advertising  would 
feel  the  full  impact  of  the  war  pro¬ 
gram  within  the  next  six  months.  He 
urged  his  listeners  to  face  the  realities 
of  the  business  so  that  they  better 


could  meet  the  present 
“Advertisers  have  the 


To  the  question,  “do  you  think  that 
during  the  war  companies  should  give 
up  their  advertising  entirely,  or  do 
you  believe  that  they  should  keep 
on  with  at  least  some  of  their  adver¬ 
tising?”  only  8%  were  in  favor  of 
discontinuing  advertising,  while  87% 
were  of  the  opinion  that  advertising 
should  continue,  while  5%  were  in  the 
“don’t  know”  classification. 

Eighty-two  per  cent  of  the  people 
thought  that  business  is  doing  a  good 
job  for  the  most  part  to  help  win  the 
war,  while  7%  disagreed,  and  11% 
answered  don’t  know. 

Army>Navy  Adt  Popalar 

Companies  who  pay  for  wartime 
non-product  advertising  should  have 
their  names  in  their  advertisements, 
77%  of  the  people  voted.  Sixteen  per 
cent  disagreed. 

Army-Navy  “E”  award  ads  found 
favor  with  83%  of  the  people,  only 
10%  disagreeing. 

Because  bath  towels  and  hand  tow¬ 
els  may  be  rationed  soon,  three  ques¬ 
tions  were  asked,  solely  of  women. 
Sixty-nine  per  cent  said  they  be¬ 
lieved  this  industry’s  ads  should  stress 
what  war  products  these  manufac¬ 
turers  were  doing  now,  22%  disagree¬ 
ing. 

Ninety-one  per  cent,  however,  be¬ 
lieved  ad  copy  should  bring  home  the 
message  of  how  to  make  the  present 
supply  of  towels  last  longer.  Only 
7%  disagreed  on  this  question. 

To  the  question,  “Should  they  ad¬ 
vertise  what  they  still  have  to  sell 
even  though  you  can  buy  a  much 
smaller  variety  of  sizes,  weights  and 
types?”  79%  replied  yes,  15%  no,  6% 
don’t  know. 

Men,  also,  wanted  the  conservation 
theme  stressed  in  ads.  Ninety-two 
per  cent  said  they  wanted  the  big  oil 
companies  advertising  to  tell  them 
how  they  could  get  most  mileage  out 
of  their  gas;  74%  wanted  to  know 
what  the  companies  were  doing  to 
help  win  the  war,  while  72%  wanted 
to  see  advertised  how  the  companies’ 
war  research  is  developing  better 
products  for  after  the  war. 


emet^l 

the  will  and  the  courage 
to  surmount  whatever  may  lie 
he  declared.  ™ 

He  said  management  must 
full  responsibility  for  its  adveS 
policy  and  for  its  ad  copy,  adSf 
the  public  today  is  more 
ever  before  of  everything,  indoZ 
advertising,  and  so  an  industry^ 
message  must  ring  true  and  bes*. 
sponsible  utterance  by 
He  noted  also  that  ad  expen^ 
are  going  to  be  more  careMyioi. 
tinized  these  days,  adding: 

“Experience  and  skillful 
ment  of  the  devices  for  measuring 
results  of  advertising,  many  of 
have  been  inaugurated  by  the  ASA 
will  play  a  more  important  rdt’ 
Ken  R.  Dyke,  Chief  of  the  C* 
paign  Bureau  of  the  OWI,  said  uni 
ing  could  be  farther  from  the  tnd 
than  that  government  is  opposed  h 
advertising  and  that  it  propoieife 
eliminate  it,  in  his  review  of  adw. 
tising’s  role  as  seen  in  WashiagtoB. 

Cowles  Sacs  Job  Aktod 
Gardner  Cowles,  who  is  on  lao-l 
of-absence  from  his  executive  pg 
on  the  Des  Moines  Register  and  Tiih 
une  and  is  OWI  Director  of  Domaat 
Operations,  said  it  was  vital  to  adm* 
tising  that  “the  large  misundetitad- 
ing  of  advertising  in  scxne  importa 
quarters  be  changed.” 

He  noted  there  are  few  pe(^i 
Washington  who  really  undeisy 
advertising,  adding:  “Some  in  Wak* 
ington  are  even  suspicious  of  pim 
tools  of  advertising.” 

Mr.  Cowles  lauded  the  aid  the  Ad¬ 
vertising  Council  has  given  Codi 
Sam’s  domestic  drives.  He  termed  de 
Council  “the  very  important  cootil 
between  the  govenunent  and  the  ni- 
untary  help  from  cormnercial  adxr- 
tisers.” 

The  OWI  executive  warned  tk 
“the  whole  pattern  of  our  Amerioa 
way  of  life  would  change  if  the  hny 
hand  of  government  guided  all  medi 
and  all  advertising,”  adding: 

“Advertising — of  the  right  sort  of 
properly  used — is  absolutely  eswta 
to  a  continuance  of  free  enterprixi 
the  United  States.” 

Except  to  a  limited  degree,  Ik 
goverrunent  itself  cannot  wisely  bv 
paid  space  or  time,  Mr.  Cowles  tdi 
delegates,  pointing  out  that  “the  pofi- 
tical  handicaps  do  not  permit  such  a 
operation  on  a  big  scale  even  H  i 
soimd  case  for  it  can  be  made  out  • 
paper.’ 

The  real  lift  to  govenunent  c» 
paigns  must  come  from  spa«  w 
time  donated  by  commercial  adw 
tisers,  Mr.  Cowles  stated.  ‘The » 
vertising  world  is  peculiarly  equi^ 
to  help  us  with  our  job,”  he  decli» 
“I  fear  we  will  fail  without  J* 
help.” 

■ 

McClintock  in  New 
Post  on  Ad  Council 

Chester  J.  LaRoche,  chairman  d 
The  Advertising  Council,  Inc,  » 
noimced  Nov.  11  the  election  d* 
Miller  McClintock,  as  president* 
Council.  Dr.  McrClintock  has 
executive  director  of  the  orgMW** 
a  position  to  which  he  devoted  M 

In  his  new  position.  Dr. 
as  a  member  of  the  board  ano^^ 
officer  of  the  council,  will  ^  a 
for  policy  matters.  He  will  n 
executive  directorship  until  nis 
cessor  has  been  selected.  . 

By  his  election.  Dr.  hJcC**"***^  ^ 
the  unpaid  officers  of 
the  active  guidance  of  ^ 

program,  but  will  be  reliev 
administrative  duties. 
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BUSY  NEW  ENGLAND  ...  a  “natural”  for  newspapers 


We  know  of  no  figure  mote  sig¬ 
nificant  to  anyone  now  selling  New 
England  ...  or  interested  in  selling 
this  prosperous  war  market. 

It  represents  this  year’s  "low”  for 
New  England’s  business  activity  index. 
Not  high,  mind  you,  but  LOW! 

For  month  after  month  the  index  has 
held  at  that  figure,  or  better  .  .  . 
paced,  of  course,  by  war  production. 
As  a  matter  of  fact.  New  England 
business  activity  has  held  above  that 
figure  since  way  back  in  April,  1941! 


Boom  markets,  perhaps,  aren’t  too 
unusual  these  war  days.  But  a  boom 
market  earmarked  by  long  term  sta¬ 
bility  . . .  and  with  all  the  other  useful 
market  assets  New  England  offers  . . . 
well,  what  is  there  to  debate  about? 


MAINE 

Bangor  Daily  News  (M) 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
Concord  Monitor-Patriot  (E) 
Keene  Sentinel  (E) 

Mancheter  Union  Leader  (M&E) 

VERMONT 
Barre  Times  (E) 

Bennington  Banner  (E) 
Burlington  Free  Press  (M) 

MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston  Globe  (M&E) 

Boston  Globe  <S) 

Boston  Post  (M) 

Boston  Post  (S) 

Boston  Record  ft  American  (ME) 
Boston  Sunday  Advertiser  (S) 
Brockton  Enterprise-Times  (E) 
Cape  Cod  Standard-Times, 
Hyannis  (E) 


Fall  River  Herald  News  (E) 
Fitchburg  Sentinel  (E) 

Framingham  News  (E) 

Haverhill  Gaaette  (E) 

Holyoke  Transcript  (E) 

Lawrence  Eagle-Tribune  (ME) 

New  Bedford  Sunday  Standard-Times 
(S) 

New  Bedford  Standard  Times  (E) 
North  Adams  Transcript  (E) 

Pittsfield  Berkshire  Eagle  (E) 

Salem  News  (E) 

Taunton  Gaaette  (E) 

Waltham  News  Tribune  (E) 
Worcester  Telegram  and  Evening 
Gazette  (M&E) 

Worcester  Sunday  Telegram  (S) 


RHODE  ISLAND 
Pawtucket  Times  (E) 

West  Warwick  Pawtuxet  Valley  Daily 
Times  (£) 

Westerly  Sun  (E&S) 

Woonsocket  Cidl  (E) 

CONNECrriCUT 
Danbury  News-Times  (E) 

Hartford  Courant  (M) 

Hartford  Courant  (S) 

Meriden  Journal  (E) 

Meriden  Record  (M) 

New  Britain  Herald  (E) 

New  Haven  Register  (EftS) 

New  London  Day  (E) 

Norwalk  Hour  (E) 

Norwich  Bulletin  and  Record  (M&E) 
Waterbury  Republican  &  American 
(M&E) 

Waterbury  Republican  &  American 
(E&S) 


The  representative  of  any  New  Eng¬ 
land  newspaper  can  bring  you  up-to- 
date  on  the  startling  facts  and  figures 
for  this  model  market.  He  can  also 
show  you  the  extraordinary  value 
New  England  newspapers  offer  you 
today.  Call  him  in  today,  won't  you? 
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U.  S.  NEWS  STAFFS  SECRETLY  MOBILIZED  FOR  AFRICAN  DRIVE 
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continued  from  page  5 
in  New  York,  was  flying  to  London  as 
soon  as  transportation  could  be  ob¬ 
tained.  Meanwhile  a  new  man  was 
hired  in  London  by  Leo  Dolan  to 
assist  him  in  the  INS  bureau.' 


"Best-Guarded  Secret" 

Joe  Alex  Morris,  U.P.  foreign  edi¬ 
tor  who  has  been  in  London  for  some 
time,  described  the  press  arrange¬ 
ments  for  the  North  African  invasion 
a.s  “one  of  the  best-guarded  secrets  of 
the  war”  in  a  memo  he  sent  to  New 
York  Monday. 

“Now  it  can  be  told,”  wrote  Morris. 
“The  manpower  shortage  here  in  re¬ 
cent  weeks  was  due  to  Allied  com¬ 
mands  suddenly  plucking  five  men 
from  the  London  bureau  of  UP.  under 
greatest  secrecy  for  ‘service  else¬ 
where.’  Early  Sunday  morning  all  five 
asked  that  arrangements  be  made  to 
file  cables  collect  from  ‘somewhere  in 
North  Africa.’ 

“The  entire  American  press  corps  in 
London  was  in  the  same  boat.  Four 
men  were  taken  from  the  AP  bureau, 
four  from  INS  and  one  each  from 
the  Chicago  Daily  News,  New  York 
Times,  Chicago  Sun  and  New  York 
Herald  Tribune. 

“Only  bureau  chiefs  in  London  were 
advised  of  the  names  of  the  men 
chosen  by  the  Army  to  accompany 
the  troops.  The  correspondents  re¬ 
ceived  only  a  few  hours  notice  to  ap¬ 
pear  secretly  at  headquarters  with 
full  equipment  ready  to  travel  to  an 
unspecified  destination. 

“Once  the  correspondents  left  it  was 
a  tough  job  for  the  bureau  chiefs  to 
explain  their  absence.  For  a  week 
familiar  faces  were  missing  from  the 
favorite  hangouts  of  newsmen. 

“Before  the  correspondents  left  they 
had  to  take  injections  against  several 
diseases.  When  they  showed  up  in 
restaurants  and  cafes  .feeling  a  bit 
rocky  from  the  shots,  they  explained 
to  their  imknowing  colleagues  that 
they  were  suffering  from  hangovers. 
Meanwhile  they  were  busy  collecting 
their  equipment  and  keeping  their  lips 
tightly  sealed. 

“After  the  departure  of  the  corre¬ 
spondents,  the  boys  remaining  in  the 
office  naturally  began  to  note  that  five 
men  were  missing  and  to  ask  about  it. 

I  told  them  that  the  men  had  gone  to 
cover  maneuvers.  After  our  men  left 
I  heard  nothing  from  them  imtil  they 
asked  for  collect  filing  privileges.” 

Bareaa  Chiefs  Aided  Pioa 
According  to  Daniell  of  the  New 
York  Times  London  bureau,  the  first 
inkling  that  something  was  afoot  came 
in  September.  At  that  time  certain 
Army  officers  approached  members 
of  the  executive  committee  of  the  As¬ 
sociation  of  American  Correspondents 
in  London  in  an  attempt  to  work  out 
a  formula  for  the  coverage  of  the  of¬ 
fensive  operations  in  which  the  United 
States  troops  were  involved.  They 
wanted  a  commitment  from  every 
bureau  chief  in  London  that  accred¬ 
ited  war  correspondents  would  accept 
the  assignment  from  the  Army  with¬ 
out  the  right  of  refusal  and  without 
the  right  to  ask  how  long  a  period  of 
absence  from  London  was  involved. 

“This  was  an  obvious  departure 
from  the  British  War  Office  system 
for  Commando  raids,  foreshadowing 
something  on  a  larger  scale,”  Daniell 
said  in  a  dispatch  on  Nov.  8.  “With¬ 
out  quite  knowing  what  was  afoot  the 
American  correspondents  accepted  the 
conditions  laid  down  by  the  Army  of¬ 
ficers,  agreeing  to  accept  orders  like 
good  soldiers,  to  ask  no  questions  and 
to  spill  no  secrets,  no  matter  how  long 
they  were  kept  guessing. 

“And  so  it  happened  that  one  day 


nearly  three  weeks  ago  the  heads  of 
the  bureaus  were  summoned  to  the 
office  of  Brig.  Gen.  Robert  McClxure 
and  told  without  explanation  what 
was  expected  of  them. 

“This  large  group  had  to  disappear 
from  London  life  as  unobtrusively  as 
possible  and  obviously  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  provide  excuses  for  their  ab¬ 
sence  among  their  colleagues. 


Sign  Language  Mixup 


En  route  back  from  the  Egyptian 
front,  AP  correspondent  Frank 
Martin  wiggled  a  thumb  at  an 
approaching  automobile  In  the 
traditional  gesture  of  an  American 
hitch-hiker.  As  the  car  came  abreast 
Martin  suddenly  recognized  the 
occupant  as  Lieut.  General  Bernard 
L.  Montgomery,  whom  he  had  met 
many  times. 

The  general  apparently  mistook 
the  dusty  and  tired  correspondent's 
signal  for  the  "thumbs  up"  victory 
sign  so  popular  with  the  British.  He 
returned  the  salutation  with  a  broad 
smile  and  drove  past. 


“Short  staffed  as  it  left  every  news¬ 
paper  office  in  London,  it  was  forbid¬ 
den  to  go  into  details  with  the  hcane 
office  requesting  reinforcements. 

“So  as  not  to  attract  too  much  atten¬ 
tion  here  the  selected  correspondents 
notified  their  bureau  chiefs  that  they 
were  going  on  the  expedition  only  a 
few  minutes  before  their  departure, 
allowing  themselves  just  time  enough 
to  pack. 

Abseacat  Ceverad  Up 

“Covering  their  absences  at  their 
own  offices  to  avoid  gossip  was  an¬ 
other  problem.  In  the  New  York 
Times  office  it  was  solved  this  way: 
Every  one  was  given  to  understand 
that  Frank  L.  Kluckholn  had  been 
transferred  to  the  United  States  head¬ 
quarters  in  Northern  Ireland  and  that 
Drew  Middleton  had  gone  off  to  cover 
maneuvers  in  the  north  that  might  in¬ 
volve  his  absence  at  sea  with  the  fleet 
for  some  weeks. 

“In  recent  days  Lieut.  Gen.  Dwight 
D.  Eisenhower,  Chief  of  United  States 
Forces  in  Europe,  has  dropped  out  of 
London  life.  "Ihat  was  cleverly  cov¬ 
ered  up  by  the  report  that  he  had  been 
called  back  to  Washington  for  con¬ 
sultation.” 

Reporters  and  photographers  ac¬ 
credited  to  American  units  in  the 
British  Isles  or  to  General  Eisen¬ 
hower,  others  on  duty  with  the  U.  S. 
fleet  and  possibly  a  few  who  went  di¬ 
rect  from  the  States  on  mysterious  as¬ 
signments  turned  up  in  Africa  with 
the  London  staffers.  Their  home  of¬ 
fices  were  still  awaiting  word  from 
them  when  Editor  &  Publisher  went 
to  press  Thursday. 

The  break  in  diplomatic  relations 
between  Vichy  and  the  U.  S.,  followed 
by  Hitler’s  move  to  seize  all  of  hither¬ 
to  unoccupied  France,  coupled  the  fate 
of  the  small  corps  of  American  cor¬ 
respondents  in  Vichy  with  that  of  the 
diplomatic  corps.  On  Wednesday  the 
seven  American  reporters  left  with  the 
diplomatic  staff  for  an  unannoimced 
destination. 

Among  the  reporters  in  Vichy  were: 
Taylor  Henry,  Mel  Most  and  James 
King,  photographer.  Associated  Press; 
Ralph  Heinzen  and  Robert  King, 
United  Press;  Lansing  Warren,  New 
York  Times,  and  David  Darrah,  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune.  INS  was  represented 
by  a  French  subject,  M.  Dubinfault. 
The  U.P.  also  had  a  French  subject, 


Henriette  Covo,  as  part-time  staffer 
and  secretary. 

A  New  York  Times  dispatch  from 
Berne,  Switzerland,  said  Monday  that 
the  correspondents  are  being  consid¬ 
ered  part  of  the  diplomatic  party,  for 
which  reason  they  will  not  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  proceed  to  any  other  desti¬ 
nation  than  Lisbon,  Portugal.  What 
effect  the  Nazi  invasion  of  unoccu¬ 
pied  France  would  have  on  this  evac¬ 
uation  plan  was  in  doubt  this  week. 

Shrapnel  Wounds  3 
Eldward  Kennedy,  AP,  and  Chester 
Morrison,  Chicago  Sun,  had  narrow 
escapes  but  were  unscathed  in  the  in¬ 
cident  in  which  George  Lait  of  INS, 
son  of  Jack  Lait,  New  York  Mirror 
editor,  Sedgwick  of  the  New  York 
Times  and  British  correspondent 
Hammond  received  superficial  wounds 
from  mortar  fire.  The  correspondents 
had  set  out  behind  a  few  General 
Grant  tanks  sent  to  wipe  out  a  pocket 
of  Germans  blocking  one  of  the  roads 
into  Matruh.  Some  Germans  came 
out  to  surrender  but  others  still  in  the 
post  fired  upon  their  comrades  as  well 
as  the  attackers.  Two  officers  and 
two  drivers  in  the  attacking  party  also 
were  wounded.  Despite  their  wounds, 
Lait  and  Sedgwick  filed  stories. 

Including  these  two  casualties,  the 
number  of  American  correspondents 
woimded  or  hurt  in  line  of  duty  since 
Pearl  Harbor  now  stands  at  17.  Nine¬ 
teen  have  been  wounded  or  hurt  since 
the  war  started  in  September,  1939. 

Robert  Cromie,  Chicago  Tribune 
staff  correspondent,  landed  on  Guadal¬ 
canal  in  the  Solomon  Islands  by 
bomber  on  Oct.  11.  There  he  found 
himself  in  the  front  lines  as  Ameri¬ 
can  Marines  and  soldiers  fought  to 
hold  that  outpost  against  the  Japs. 

On  Oct.  16,  Cromie  cabled  his  office 
that  he  and  a  British  correspondent 
were  the  only  newspapermen  on 
Guadalcanal.  “Don’t  know  how  long  I 
will  stay,”  he  added.  However,  stories 
dated  Oct.  16,  22,  24  and  29  were  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  'Tribune.  The  latest 
was  carried  Nov.  10,  dated  Guadal¬ 
canal.  In  it  Cromie  told  of  a  six-day 
battle  for  Henderson  field  in  which 
Marines  and  Army  troops  met  and 
hurled  back  repeated  Jap  assaults. 

Also  Back  in  Solomont 
Carleton  Kent,  Chicago  Times  war 
correspondent,  has  returned  to  the 
active  combat  zone  in  the  Solomon 
Islands,  after  a  period  of  silence  for 
nearly  a  month.  Kent  was  on  Guadal¬ 
canal,  but  for  three  and  a  half  weeks 
no  word  was  received  from  him  by 
the  Times.  On  Nov.  4,  he  cabled  that 
he  was  returning  to  the  combat  zone, 
but  his  dispatches  had  not  as  yet  been 
received  by  the  Times  this  week. 

Bill  Henry,  Los  Angeles  Times  col¬ 
umnist,  returned  last  week  from  a  27- 
day  trip  through  the  main  military 
areas  in  the  South  and  Southwest  Pa¬ 
cific.  He  spent  160  hours  in  the  air 
flying  in  military  planes. 

It  was  disclosed  Nov.  7  in  a  dispatch 
from  Seattle  that  Vem  Haugland,  AP 
war  correspondent,  gave  his  socks  to 
the  “Mike”  of  his  epic  dairy — Lieut. 
James  A.  Michael — during  their  trek 
through  the  New  Guinea  jungle,  be¬ 
cause  Michael  needed  them  worse 
than  he  did.  Michael,  who  bailed  out 
of  the  Army  plane  with  Haugland,  is 
still  missing. 

Haugland,  now  in  Australia  recov¬ 
ering  from  more  than  six  weeks  in  the 
jungle  which  left  him  delirious  and 
near  death,  told  in  a  letter  to  his 
brother,  H.  W.  Haugland,  Seattle  at¬ 
torney,  how  he  gave  Michael  his 
socks  “for  a  little  extra  protection” 
after  the  lieutenant’s  flying  boots  were 


torn  off  during  the  parachute  jun#. 

In  the  letter  to  his  brother^ 
land  expressed  the  belief  that 
vine  Providence  spared  him. 

“I  often  repeated  the  Psalm,  % 
Lord  is  my  Shepherd,  I  shall 
want,’  ”  he  wrote.  “I  would  be  maiL 
to  go  one  step  further,  and  thit 
would  rememter,  ‘I  sh^  not  m’ 
and  sure  enough  there’d  be  some  he. 
ries  or  chewable  grass  or  a  creek  i|h 
good  water  just  ahead.” 

A  dramatized  story  of  the  life  ^ 
Jack  Singer,  International  News  Se- 
vice  war  correspondent  killed 
the  aircraft  carrier  Wasp  was  imii 
the  South  Pacific,  was  given  Nm } 
over  the  Pacific  Coast  Mutual 
as  far  East  as  Denver.  Mark  Bd- 
inger,  famous  writer  and  colog^ 
who  called  Singer  to  the  attentkad 
J.  V.  Connolly,  president  of  In%^ 
tional  News  Service,  was  a  credc 
on  the  program. 
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Employes  Give  "Bros 
Hot"  to  Sterling 

Portland,  Ore.,  Nov.  9— Hints  ■! 
helps  to  make  life  in  Washh^ 
simpler  for  their  managing  edkt. 
Donald  J.  Sterling,  were  passed 
by  the  news  staff  of  the  Oregm  he- 
nal  at  a  goodbye  party  held  m  Ik 
paper’s  news  room  the  day  befat 
Sterling  left  for  his  new  post  it  lit 
capital. 

Announcement  was  made  last  net 
that  Sterling  had  been  named  adni 
on  wartime  newspaper  and  pubU^ 
problems  to  Donald  Nelson,  china 
of  the  War  Production  Boaid. 

Dean  Collins  of  the  Joumil 
staff  was  master  of  ceremonies  brb 
pals  in  the  editorial  department 
ping  all  the  gifts  was  a  braa  kt 
which  had  been  transfonned  lik 
bright  paint  from  one  of  the  helatt 
of  a  shipyard  worker  in  this  m 
Among  the  other  gifts  were  a  boh  d 
red  tape  and  scissors  to  cut  k; 
shaker  of  salt  (because  all  thinp 
Washington  should  be  taken  with 
grain  of  salt) ;  a  tent  so  that  tbn 
would  be  no  house  worries;  voii 
under  drawers;  alphabet  blocks; 
horn  so  that  he  might  blow  his  m 
ear  muffs  so  that  he  wouldn’t  biR 
to  listen  to  beaurocratic  coinplw* 
Last  gift  of  all  was  a  miniature  pha 
for  Sterling  to  fly  back  home. 

Visibly  touched  and  pleased.  Stal¬ 
ing  reminded  the  staff  that  in  tbai 
times  it  wasn’t  what  a  man  wanlik 
do  for  his  country  but  what  he  iiilk 
to  do  for  it  that  he  must  do.  Be  kli 
his  staff  there  never  was  suck  > 
“gang”  as  those  he  had  worked  aik 
during  his  33  years  with  the  Jouaa 
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8  Mexican  Newsmen 
On  Tour  of  U.  S. 

WASHiNcnoN,  Nov.  10— Here  faM 
coast-to-coast  inspection  of  Ud* 
States  war  industries,  eight  _Me^ 
newspapermen  attended 
Roosevelt’s  press  conference  tolB 
visited  with  Vi(»  President  Walk* 
and  were  guests  of  the  National 
Club  and  the  Coordinator  of  ^ 
American  Affairs.  They  will  >*  • 
New  York  City  next  week. 

The  visitors,  all  from  Mexico  ^ 
are:  Bernardo  Ponce,  editorial 
for  Excelsior;  Baez  Comargo,  W* 
writer  for  Excelsior;  Jose  Pert*^ 
eno,  writer  and  director  of  the  Pw* 
school  in  Mexico  City;  Manuel 
cartoonist  for  Elxcelsior;  CeW  ^ 
reporter  for  El  Popular;  RiTao  ^ 
rerias,  reporter  for  Novedades;1^ 
cisco  M.  Armand,  reporter  mr 
Prensa;  and  Xavier  Sanches  G** 
reporter  for  El  Nacional. 
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Ihreatened  Losses 
In  Help  Wanted 
“Hlpace  Classified 

tonlytl* 

By  LOYAL  PHILLIPS 
Parish  &  Phillips  Classified  Service 

On  Aug.  31  a  leading  Canadian 
,-^per  published  20  columns  of 
«elD  Wanted  advertising.  On  Sept. 

.  the  day  after  the  National  Selective 
Service  Act  had  become  effective  in 
Lada  the  Help  Wanted  classifica- 
jon  dropped  to  two  columns 
there  it  stayed  for  several  weeks. 
Kost  Canadian  newspapers  have  suf- 
|ged  drastic  losses  in  employment 
linage  since  the  law  was  passed.  How- 
(ter,  the  situation  is  slowly  improving 
B  this  classification  as  employers  find 
itat  the  local  SelecUve  Service  offices 
not  able  to  adequately  fill  their 
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Before  an  employer  can  advertise 
a  Canadian  newspapers  for  workers 
ke  must  first  register  his  need  for 
idp  at  the  local  Selective  Service 
gfiec.  If  the  local  office  isn’t  able  to 
apply  the  needed  help  the  employer 
aay  order  an  ad  after  presaiting  two 
■pies  of  the  wording  to  the  Selective 
Strviee  office  for  approval.  These  re- 
Prictions  do  not  apply  to  domestics, 
iinn  hands,  part  time  workers,  and 
1  few  minor  groups. 

Inployaieat  Liaaga  Losaws 
Anticipating  the  strong  possibility 
hat  Washington  may  adopt  a  similar 
flu  we  should  iu>w  be  developing 
pnctical  plans  to  offset  the  heavy  em¬ 
ployment  linage  losses  which  are  cer¬ 
tain  to  follow  such  action.  Help 
Wanted  now  accoimts  for  such  a  high 
percentage  of  the  total  classified  linage 
B  many  cities  that  a  sharp  shrinkage 
mid  be  hard  to  take.  To  say  the 
Iml  it  is  hazardous  to  rely  very 
ktarOy  on  this  mushroom  wartime 
keen  in  employment  linage.  Should 
afuddm  drop  occur,  most  large  city 
aiwapapers  would  be  faced  with  the 
ant  problem  as  were  the  smaller 
city  papers  after  the  used  car  classifl- 
■ttom  did  a  quick  fade  out 
A  country-wide  survey  just  com¬ 
pleted  presents  a  surprising  and 
Mgtoening  picture.  We  checked  82 
key  newspapers  for  a  period  of  one 
•eek  to  arrive  at  the  following  fig- 
vet: 

More  than  50%  of  the  total  classi- 
ked  linage  in  10  of  the  82  newspapers 
“masted  of  Help  Wanted.  Help 
Vented  accounted  for  more  than  1/3 
of  the  total  in  32  of  the  82  newspapers. 
The  Help  Wanted  percentage  ran 
0^  higher  in  the  large  cities.  Prac- 
My  every  paper  in  cities  of  one 
Billion  or  over  is  now  getting  at 
40%  of  its  total  classified  through 
^  employment  columns.  The  next 
“Bhest  percentage  of  Help  Wanted 
•a*  found  in  cities  of  500,000  and  up 
®d  in  smaller  suburban  cities  adja- 
k>  the  larger  population  centers, 
^"■^ly  talcing,  however,  the 
**a*r  cities  have  not  enjoyed  any 
**k>r  increase  in  Help  ads.  The  big- 
W  help  gains  are  being  made  in 
«  New  York-New  England  area, 
«  los  Angeles  area,  and  in  Greater 
In  only  two  instances  did 
•e  find  a  substantial  employment 
‘mage  increase  in  the  South. 

5  Millioa  Liaas 

Ibe  actual  employment  linage  fig- 
ares  are  almost  fabulous.  On  the  basis 
our  7-day  study  one  large  city 
kjer  will  publish  315,000  lines  of 
9  Wanted  this  month.  Four  others 
^  carry  more  than  200,000  lines 
“  safe  to  say  that  the  82 
?*^P^rs  will  carry  in  excess  of 
employment  during 
•’•euth.  This  is  high  rate  adver¬ 


tising,  too;  much  higher  than  the  aver¬ 
age  rate. 

Now,  rather  than  next  year,  is  the 
time  to  decide  what  we  are  going  to 
do  to  offset  a  possible  major  decline 
in  employment  advertising.  Our  best 
bet  seems  to  be  a  more  vigorous  ef¬ 
fort  to  build  the  strictly  transient- 
voluntary  classifications:  For  Sale, 
Wanted,  Lost,  Swaps,  etc.,  by  using 
daily  promotion,  direct  mail  and  tele¬ 
phone  contact. 

■ 

Large  Staffs  Cover 
Chicago  Treason  Trial 

Chicago,  Nov.  11 — Inside  the  grim, 
gray  Federal  Court  House  here  the 
trial  of  six  persons  charged  with  trea¬ 
son  because  of  their  “aid  and  com¬ 
fort”  to  Herbert  Haupt,  Nazi  saboteur 
and  since  executed,  is  providing  news¬ 
papers  with  a  dramatic  courtroom 
drama  which  is  unique  in  American 
journalism  and  jurisprudence. 

Special  press  passes  were  provided 
reporters  for  the  duration  of  the  trial. 
Because  the  defendants  are  Chicago¬ 
ans,  local  newspapers  have  assigned 
comparatively  large  staffs.  Photog¬ 
raphers  are  not  admitted  to  the  court¬ 
room,  which  is  in  keeping  with  pre¬ 
scribed  federal  courtroom  practice  of 
no  cameramen  allowed.  Outside  the 
courtroom,  however,  they  have  been 
permitted  to  take  pictures  within 
reasonable  limitations. 

Aside  from  the  local  newspapermen 
and  women  assigned  to  the  story,  to¬ 
gether  with  wire  service  reporters,  the 
press  gallery  has  includ^  Dilliard 
Stokes  of  the  Washington  (D.  C.)  Post 
and  Betsy  Jager,  Washington  corre¬ 
spondent  of  the  Wichita  Beacon.  Re¬ 
porters  covering  for  local  newspapers 
and  press  associations  include: 

Chicago  Times — Fred  Seaburg,  Lottie  Stovall 
and  Jacob  Burke  (artist) ;  Chicago  Herald- 
American — Harry  E.  Heydenberg,  Elgar  Brown 
and  Jane  Meyers;  Chicago  Tribune — (Tharlr-. 
Leavellc,  Edward  Schreiber  and  Gary  Shee¬ 
han  (artist);  Chicago  Daily  News — Durant 
Osborn,  Adele  Hoskins,  Robert  Innes,  Wil¬ 
liam  Flannigan,  Nancy  Mclnery  and  Glenn 
Bretthaucr  (artist);  Chicago  Sun — Herman 
Kogan  and  Don  Chilcote  (artist);  Associated 
Press — Earl  Aykroid;  United  ’-’ress — Robert 
Loughran  and  Betty  Pryor;  International 
Mews  Service — Sol  Pett;  City  Wews  Bureau — 
A1  Grace  and  Walter  Ryberg. 


Heinz  "Cook  Book" 
Copy  In  80  Papers 

H.  J.  Heinz  Company,  Pittsburgh, 
placed  unique  institutional  copy  in  80 
newpapers  this  week  comprising  a 
wartime  cookbook  for  readers  to  cut 
out. 

In  eight  half-pages  running  on  the 
bottom  of  consecutive  pages  Heinz 
copy  was  so  placed  that  readers  were 
advised  to  “clip  and  fold  these  pages 
to  make  your  own  Heinz  ‘Wartime 
Cookbook’  ”  for  permanent  reference. 
The  ads  ran  5,000  lines  per  paper. 

The  copy  was  developed  and  placed 
by  Maxon,  Inc.,  Heinz  agency.  It  fol¬ 
lowed  successful  test  of  the  idea  in  the 
Dayton  (O.)  Daily  News. 

m 

Liquor  Industry  Ads 
Now  in  464  Papers 

The  number  of  newspapers  in  seven 
southern  states  which  are  receiving  the 
series  of  institutional  ads  of  the  Con¬ 
ference  of  Alcoholic  Beverage  Indus¬ 
tries  (E.  &  P.,  Nov.  7,  page  5)  now 
totals  464  instead  of  the  425  announced 
last  week,  Don  Eck,  manager  of  the 
National  Editorial  Association  told 
Editor  &  Publisher  this  week. 

The  NEA  is  handling  the  entire 
schedule  for  Swertfager  &  Hixon.  In 
the  case  of  field  manager  states —  Ala¬ 
bama,  Arkansas,  (Borgia  and  Ten¬ 
nessee — one  order  is  issued  to  the  field 
manager  for  all  of  the  newspapers 
which  are  to  receive  the  schedule  in 


his  state,  both  dailies  and  weeklies, 
Mr.  Eck  said.  In  the  case  of  three 
of  these  press  associations,  no  service 
charge  is  made  for  handling  the  ad¬ 
vertising  account. 

The  dailies  in  the  non-field  manager 
states — Florida,  North  Carolina  and 
Texas — are  serviced  by  their  author¬ 
ized  representatives  who  receive 
Swertfager  &  Hixon’s  orders  from  the 
NEA  office,  Mr.  Eck  explained.  The 
regular  representative’s  commission  is 
collected  by  these  representatives.  The 
weeklies  in  the  non-field  manager 
states  are  serviced  direct  by  NEA, 
which  will  make  a  service  charge  of 
8%  to  cover  its  handling  charges,  Mr. 
Eck  said.  This  8%  charge,  he  added, 
is  the  maximum  applying  in  field  man¬ 
ager  states  which  make  a  charge  for 
handling  advertising. 

■ 

Buffalo  News  Bans 
Smoking  By  Staff 

The  Christian  Science  Monitor  defi¬ 
nitely  does  not  stand  alone  as  a  “No 
Smoking”  newspaper,  for  the  Buffalo 
Evening  News  has  had  a  similar  rule 
for  many  years.  What  is  more,  it  is 
a  tight  rule  as  far  as  the  editorial  de¬ 
partment  is  concerned. 

Legend  has  it  that  the  ban  was  in¬ 
voked  by  the  late  publisher,  Edward 
H.  Butler,  Sr.,  when  a  careless  staffer 
dropped  a  flaring  match  into  a  weste- 
paper  basket  and  started  a  snappy  lit¬ 
tle  fire.  Whatever  the  origin,  the  rule 
never  has  been  eased,  except  in  the 
composing  room  where  imion  pressure 
brought  about  a  modification. 

As  on  the  New  York  Sun  before 
smoking  was  re-established  recently, 
those  who  MUST  smoke  make  use  of 
the  “reading  room”  for  sly  drags  on 
cigarettes  which  seldom,  if  ever,  are 
smoked  down  to  decent  butts. 

There  is  no  reason  to  believe  the 
News  and  the  Monitor  stand  alone, 
for  among  the  smaller  establishments 
are  some  which  have  forbidden  smok¬ 
ing.  For  years,  smoking  was  taboo  in 
all  departments  of  the  Lewiston  (Me.) 
Morning  Sun,  except  in  a  cubbyhole 
where  the  AP  operator  puffed  away 
unmolested  before  printers  wiped  his 
job  out  and  made  the  place  100% 
smokeless. 


ILLINOIS  AP  MEETING 

A  resolution  commending  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  war  correspondents  for 
their  coverage  of  the  war  on  many 
fronts  was  adopted  at  the  annu^ 
meeting  of  Illinois  Associated  Press 
mebers  in  Chicago  recently.  Orville 
L.  Anderson,  Joliet  Herald-News 
managing  editor,  was  elected  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Illinois  group,  succeed¬ 
ing  Charles  B.  Sapp,  Ottawa  Re¬ 
publican  Times.  Herbert  E.  Wilson, 
Rock  Island  Argus,  was  chosen  vice- 
president  “Caught  With  Pants 
Down,”  a  spot  news  picture  showing  a 
Japanese  consulate  attache  destroying 
confidential  documents  in  Chicago  on 
Dec.  7,  taken  by  George  Kotalik,  Chi¬ 
cago  Times,  won  the  grand  prize  in 
the  Illinois  AP  photo  contest  The 
picture  won  fourth  prize  in  Editor  & 
Publisher’s  Seventh  Annual  News 
Photo  Contest. 

REID  IN  KEY'wPB  POST 

Washington,  Nov.  12 — In  the  re¬ 
organization  of  WPB’s  division  on 
materials  control,  Ernest  W.  Reid  will 
head  the  division  embracing  chemi¬ 
cals,  printing  and  publishing,  paper 
and  pulp,  cork  and  asbestos,  and  con¬ 
tainers.  He  has  been  with  the  war 
agencies  since  June,  1940.  A  resident 
of  Pittsburgh,  he  was  a  senior  indus¬ 
trial  fellow  in  Mellon  Institute.  The 
new  division  does  not  supersede  the 
policy-making  units  dealing  with 
printing  and  publishing. 


Supreme  Court  Foils  to 
Uphold  Closed  Shop 

Washington,  Nov.  9 — Efforts  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  to 
condemn  the  San  Antonio  Express  for 
alleged  failure  to  bargain  collectively 
with  the  American  Newspaper  Guild 
were  lost  when  the  Supreme  Court 
refused  today  to  review  a  board  ap¬ 
peal  from  a  lower  court  ruling. 

In  the  San  Antonio  case,  the  Fed¬ 
eral  district  and  Circuit  Courts  had 
rejected  the  plea  by  NLRB  that  the 
publishing  company  be  held  in  con¬ 
tempt,  based  upon  the  failure  of  nego¬ 
tiations  between  the  newspaper  and 
the  guild.  It  was  established,  the  docu¬ 
ments  in  the  case  cited,  that  the  guild 
did  not  represent  a  majority  of  the 
employes,  but  that  fact  was  waived 
by  the  publishing  company.  Negotia¬ 
tions  failed  when  the  employer  re¬ 
fused  to  grant  a  closed  shop,  general 
pay  increases  without  regard  to  effi¬ 
ciency,  and  severance  pay  totaling 
more  than  the  company’s  actual  assets. 

The  publisher  successfully  con¬ 
tended  in  the  lower  courts  that  while 
the  guild  has  the  right  under  the  law 
to  bargain  for  a  closed  shop,  the  pub¬ 
lisher  has  equal  right  to  bargain  for 
another  type  of  operation,  and  his 
failure  to  accept  a  closed  shop  is  not 
conclusive  evidmee  of  bad  faith  in  the 
bargaining  process.  Refusal  of  the 
Supreme  Court  to  grant  review  may 
be  taken  as  support  of  that  position, 
a 

N.  Y.  Post  Appoints 
Woman  Ad  Director 

Dorothy  S.  Backer,  president  and 
publisher  of  the  New  York  Post,  on 
Nov.  12  announced  the  appointment 
of  Mary  J.  McClung  as  advertising 
director,  succeeding  Natt  S.  Getlin, 
whose  resignation  became  effective 
Nov.  U. 

Miss  McClung  has  had  wide  experi¬ 
ence  in  publicity,  promotion  and  ad¬ 
vertising  sales.  A  graduate  of  Alle¬ 
gheny  College,  she  served  for  a  period 
of  six  years  as  personnel  director  of 
Bell  Telephone  Company  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  Later  she  joined  the  publicity, 
promotion  and  sales  staff  of  the  Yellow 
Cab  Transportation  Company  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh. 

In  1927  Miss  McClung  joined  the  ad¬ 
vertising  department  of  the  Pittsburgh 
(Pa.)  Press.  She  went  to  New  York 
in  1932  to  the  advertising  staff  of  the 
New  York  World-Telegram,  shortly 
after  the  newspaper  had  acquired  the 
New  York  World. 

Miss  McClung  joined  the  New  York 
Post  advertising  department  in  1937. 
In  private  life  she  is  Mrs.  Edward  J. 
Kennelly. 


NAMED  TO  OWI 

Washington,  Nov.  12  —  Nicholas 
Roosevelt,  formerly  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  has  been  appointed 
deputy  director  of  OWI  and  assigned 
to  contact  between  that  agency  and 
the  War  and  Navy  Departments. 
Those  duties  were  handled  by  Paul  C. 
Smith  before  he  resigned  to  become 
a  Marine  Corps  private. 

2ND  FRONT  EXTRA 

The  Richmond  (Va.)  Times-Dis- 
patch  “extraed”  the  United  Staes’  in¬ 
vasion  of  French  North  Africa  Satur¬ 
day  night,  Nov.  7.  The  paper’s  9 
o’clock  Sunday  “bulldog”  had  just 
reached  the  street  and  newsstands 
when  the  White  House  announcement 
came  in.  The  morning  paper  quickly 
replated  and  had  its  “extra”  on  the 
street  shortly  afterwards. 
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Candidates  Used 
Advertising  in 
Connecticut  Race 

Republicans'  Ad  for 
Mrs.  Luce  Helped  Defeat 
Downs,  Norwalk  Publisher 
By  PHILIP  R.  DILLON 
Former  Editor  of  Editor  &  Publisher 

Newspapers  in  the  concrete  and 
journalism  in  the  large  intellect  cate¬ 
gory  played  a  unique  part  in  the  late 
contest  between  Clare  Boothe  Luce 
(Republican)  and  Le  Roy  D.  Downs 
(Democrat)  for  the  honor  of  repre¬ 
senting  the  Foiuth  Congressional  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Connecticut,  more  familiarly 
known  in  the  New  York  metrc^litan 
area  as  ‘Tairfield  Coimty.”  Mrs.  Luce 
has  become  nationally  known  as  a 
newspaper  woman  and  playwright  in 
the  past  three  years.  Mr.  Downs,  the 
present  congressman  from  the  district, 
b  the  publi^er  and  editor  of  the  Nor- 
voalk  (Conn.)  Daily  Sentinel,  Both 
candidate  used  page  advertbemenb  in 
all  the  papers  of  the  coimty,  daily  and 
weekly,  at  the  weekend  ^ore  elec¬ 
tion  day. 

Repabileaa's  Ad 

The  Republican  blast  was  headed 
“Fairfield  Coimty  b  Proud  to  Send  to 
Ck>ngress  Clare  Boothe  Luce.”  Neither 
Idrs.  Luce  nor  the  Republican  coimty 
committee  uttered  a  single  original 
word  in  the  four  26-em  columns  of 
pica  type  that  filled  the  rest  of  the 
page.  All  that  could  be  said  in  favor 
of  Mrs.  Luce  was  said  by  the  editors 
of  29  newspapers  and  one  magazine 
who  were  quoted,  together  with  col- 
umnbb  Dorothy  Thompson  and  Wal¬ 
ter  Winchell,  and  world-wide  corre¬ 
spondent  and  author  John  Gunther. 
The  compendium  constituted  an  an¬ 
thology  of  contemporary  eulogy  un- 
parelleled  in  any  congressional  con¬ 
test  in  American  history.  Tbe  Luce 
committee  did  add,  in  modest  type 
across  the  page  at  bottom  “Stop 
Fumbling— Vote  Republican.” 

Of  the  29  papers  quoted,  the  follow¬ 
ing  were  outside  Connecticut:  St. 
Loub  Post-Dispatch  and  St.  Loub 
Star-Times,  Pathfinder  (Washington, 
D.  C.),  Lincoln  (Neb.)  Star,  New  York 
Sun,  Herald  Tribune,  Daily  Mirror 
and  Post,  Ashtabula  (O.)  Star-Bea¬ 
con,  Newark  (N.  J.)  Star-Ledger, 
Galveston  (Tex.)  News,  Winnsboro 
(S.  C.)  Herald,  Madisonville  (Ky.) 
Messenger,  Binghamton  (N.  Y.)  Press, 
and  magazine  Red  Book.  All  of  these 
editors  wrote  as  if  they  regarded  Mrs. 
Luce  as  their  own  national  candidate, 
and  not  merely  a  representative  of  the 
extreme  southwestern  comer  of  Con¬ 
necticut. 

Dowas  Hoadicapped 

Candidate  Downs  was  handicapped 
in  meeting  such  a  battleship  argument 
in  favor  of  such  a  national  person¬ 
ality.  Hb  advertisement  was,  in  the 
main,  a  recital  of  hb  loyal  support  of 
President  Roosevelt.  It  was  a  well 
written  and  dignified  paper. 

The  following  papers — all  non-par¬ 
tisan,  all  in  Fairfield  county,  carried 
both  advertbemenb:  Dailies — Bridge¬ 
port  Telegram,  Bridgeport  Post,  Dan¬ 
bury  News-Times,  Norwalk  Hour, 
Norwalk  Sentinel,  Stamford  Advocate 
and  Greenwich  Time.  Weeklies — 
Bridgeport  Herald,  Stamford  Shopper, 
Bridgeport  Life  and  Newtoum  Bee. 

Mrs.  Luce  won  by  a  plurality  of 
6,745  in  a  total  of  approximately  175,- 
000.  Congressman  Downs  won  the 
election  two  years  ago  by  a  plurality 
of  95i3  in  a  total  of  185,000,  defeating 
the  Republican  congressman  Dr.  Al¬ 
bert  E.  Austin  the  stepfather  of  Mrs. 
Luce. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLlSHEiioR 


ED  BEATTIE'S  BOOK 

Edward  W.  Beattie,  chief  of  the 
United  Press  London  bureau,  has 
written  a  book  on  hb  experiences  as 

a  foreign  correspondent  in  China,  ■  tn  _  . 

Ethiopia  and  Europe,  just  published  /^ilOUlI^t^a  1/0001: 
by  lliomas  Y.  Crowell  Co.,  New  York. 


Guild  Group 
Purchased 


OPA  Moves  to 


Hold  Ceilings 
On  Newsprint 


WASHraoTON,  Nov.  11 — ^The  Office  of 
Price  Adminbtration  took  steps  today 
to  prevent  puncturing  of  the  ceiling 
on  standard  newsprint. 

C!onsumers  were  warned  that  it  b 
not  permissible  to  accept  delivery  at  a 
point  which  would  have  the  effect  of 
increasing  the  cost  above  the  amount 
paid  for  newsprint  at  the  customary 
place  of  receipt.  Abo,  a  warning 
was  bsued  against  accepting  the  com¬ 
modity  f.o.b  the  mill  and  paying  the 
freight 

10  Zoaei  for  Delivery 

The  regulation  esteblbhes  maxi¬ 
mum  prices  based  on  10  zones  for  de¬ 
livery  in  the  United  Sbtes,  with  prices 
for  shipmenb  to  designated  porb  still 
fixed  at  a  somewhat  lower  base.  To¬ 
day’s  order  carries  a  definition  of 
“super  standard  newsprint”  and  es- 
bblishes  maximum  price  differentiab 
when  thb  grade  b  used  for  roto- 
graviu*e  printing.  Licensing  pro- 
vbions  were  incorporated. 

Other  alterations  made  by  the  re¬ 
vised  regulation  include: 

Record  requiremenb  are  expanded 
to  require  each  buyer  and  seller  of 
newsprint  to  record  the  order,  and  roll 
or  package  number  of  all  newsprint 
bought  or  sold.  Thb  b  design^  to 
facilibte  identification  of  the  transac¬ 
tion  and  the  paper,  and  to  help  in  en¬ 
forcement. 

Merchanb  now  are  required  to  ap¬ 
ply  their  markups  to  the  price  of  pa¬ 
per  in  the  form  in  which  it  b  sold 
(whether  it  be  in  sheeb  or  rolb),  with 
a  slight  modification  where  a  mer¬ 
chant  himself  performs  the  conversion 
operation.  No  change  b  being  made 
at  thb  time  in  merchant’s  ceiling 
markup  percenbges,  pepding  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  a  study  of  markups  for  all 
grades  of  fine  papers.  The  merchant’s 
maximum  sales  price  now  must  in¬ 
clude  the  allowance  of  freight  on  car¬ 
load  shipmenb  regardless  of  whether 
the  shipment  b  from  the  mill  or  the 
warehouse. 

Converters  formerly  were  identi¬ 
fied  as  dbtinct  from  manufacturers 
and  merchanb.  Now  they  may  be 
either,  as  well  as  specialbb  in  conver¬ 
sion.  The  revised  regulation  conbins 
a  specific  Ibt  of  conversion  operations 
which  now  may  be  priced  only  by  dif- 
ferentbb  determined  by  each  con¬ 
cern’s  maximum  price  charged  during 
a  base  period,  Oct.  1-15,  1941.  These 
differentbb  may  not  include  mer- 
chandbing  markup. 

No  Charge  ea  Cores 

Cores  were  not  mentioned  in  the 
original  regulation,  but  the  revbion 
sbtes  that  no  charge  shall  be  made 
for  non-returnable  cores  except  that 
they  may  be  included  in  the  billing 
weight  of  the  paper.  The  maximum 
price  charged  for  those  not  returned 
shall  not  exceed  the  price  charged 
between  Oct.  1  and  15,  1941. 

The  order  released  today,  effective 
Nov.  16,  esbblishes  a  $51  base  for 
Zone  4,  with  vanations  ranging  from 
Minus  $150,  in  Zone  1,  to  Plus  $5  in 
Zone  9.  The  official  regulation  seb  up 
the  bounds  of  each  zone  by  sbte, 
where  an  entire  sbto  b  within  a  given 
zone,  by  counties  where  more  than 
one  zone  exbb  within  a  sbte. 


The  Aliquippa  Publishing  Company 
which  took  over  the  management  of 
the  Aliquippa  (Pa.)  Gazette  last 
month,  after  it  had  been  suspended 
for  11  and  one-half  months  by  a  guild 
strike,  b  owned  and  operated  by  the 
local  guild,  according  to  a  sbtement 
made  thb  week  by  T.  F.  McDonald 
who  represented  the  old  ownership  in 
the  transaction.  Mr.  McDonald  re¬ 
vealed  he  had  leased  the  building  to 
the  guild  group  and  has  sold  them  the 
equipment  on  a  small  down  payment. 
At  the  time  of  the  settlement,  (E.  &  P., 
Oct.  17,  page  35)  the  new  manage¬ 
ment  sbted  the  Gazette  would  be  re¬ 
sumed  as  a  three-times-a-week  pub¬ 
lication  some  time  in  November. 

Mr.  McDonald’s  sbtement  read: 

“The  guild  called  a  strike  of  our 
employes  in  the  business  and  editorial 
departmenb  on  Nov.  5  last  year.  En¬ 
tirely  contrary  to  the  bw  of  the  land, 
they  were  backed  by  the  Steel  Work¬ 
ers  Union.  Many  attempb  were  made 
to  negotiate  a  settlement.  However, 
the  guild  would  not  yield  their  de¬ 
mand  for  a  closed  shop.  Hie  manage¬ 
ment  could  not  operate  a  newspaper 
unless  it  was  a  free  newspaper,  not 
one  serving  the  desires  of  a  single 
selfish  interest.  The  members  of  the 
guild  and  their  organizers,  aided  by 
toe  Pitbburgh  Guild,  did  all  in  their 
power  to  destroy  the  Aliquippa 
Gazette  and  to  injure  ib  owners. 

“We  have  sold  toe  paper  to  toe 
guild.  The  public  should  not  be  mb- 
led.  The  vaunted  victory  of  toe  guild 
in  Aliquippa  b  hollow  indeed.  Hiey 
have  lost  a  full  year  of  employment, 
they  gained  nothing,  they  kept  35 
other  people  out  of  their  jobs,  they 
deprived  two  thousand  of  Aliquippa’s 
boys  serving  in  toe  armed  forces  of 
their  country  from  enjoying  their 
home  town  news,  and  they  destroyed 
Aliquippa’s  finest  asset. 

“Hie  people  of  Aliquippa  have  lost 
a  free  and  uncontrolled  daily  paper. 
Hiey  have  gotten  a  paper  owned  by, 
controlled  by,  and  published  by  a  self¬ 
ish  interest.” 


years  a  newspaper  and 
toonbt  whose  work  was  handbL 
national  syndicates,  died  Nov.lnw 
home  in  Lynbrook,  L.  L,  q|  ,  J* 
atbek.  Hb  age  was  64  yeuLfc 
Lsmd  left  toe  Herald  whai  H  ^ 
merged  with  toe  Tribune  and  did  {J 
lance  work  and  magazine 
until  five  years  ago,  when  hejS 
King  Features,  Inc.  Previou^ 
“Vignettes  of  Life,”  syndicated  bv  k 

Philadelphia  Ledger,  had  been  eik. 
circulate. 


Habsy  J.  Meybrs,  77,  presidand 
toe  Times  Publbhing  CompQ.  j 
Bethlehem,  Pa.,  died  in  St 
Hospital  there  on  Oct.  31  after  i  ibt 
illness. 


Albebt  Boswell,  58,  Lot  Aida 
Times  editorial  staff  member,  Ad 
suddenly  Nov.  6  from  a  recum^d 
a  heart  atbek  he  experienced  tha 
days  before. 


Daniel  J.  O’Bbien,  55,  day  foi^ 
for  toe  past  10  years  of  the  Hirtfad 
Times  composing  room  staff,  died  la 
4  at  St.  Franeb’s  Hospital  He  U 
been  a  member  of  toe  compodigt 
staff  since  1908. 


Joseph  F.  Kowalczyx,  40,  day  fai. 
man  of  toe  Hartford  Cownst  m- 
posing  room  since  1936,  died  Sgr.  4 
at  St.  Franeb’s  Hospital  then.  Be 
was  stricken  with  a  cerebral  baa- 
rhage  while  at  work.  He  joinadh 
Courant  in  October,  1923. 

Will  L.  Lacube,  mechanical  i^a. 
intendent  for  toe  Monroe  (lU.) 
Evening  News,  died  of  a  heart  attb 
Oct.  28. 


RAYMOND  D.  KENNEDY,  49,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  toe  Hudson  (N.  Y.)  Reg¬ 
ister  since  1923,  died  Nov.  6  after  an 
illness  of  more  than  two  years.  A 
member  of  toe  New  York  Sbte  Bridge 
Authority  and  president  of  toe  First 
National  Bank  and  Trust  Company 
of  Hudson,  Keimedy  succeeded  hb 
father  as  president  of  toe  Record 
Printing  and  Publishing  Company. 

Haakon  H.  Hammeb,  Pacific  Coast 
director  of  International  News  Service, 
died  Nov.  7  following  a  heart  atbek. 
Hammer,  who  celebrated  hb  fifty- 
sixth  birthday  last  month,  was  stricken 
at  hb  Belvedere,  Cal.,  home.  Hammer, 
who  held  a  master’s  license  to  sail 
toe  seven  seas,  had  been  a  world- 
traveler  since  youth.  Bom  in  Den¬ 
mark  in  1886,  he  was  a  graduate  of 
toe  Danish  Naval  Academy.  He  ac¬ 
companied  Raoul  Amundsen,  toe  in¬ 
trepid  Norwegian  explorer,  on  hb 
expedition  to  toe  North  Pole. 

Mbs.  Janet  Newbold  Notes,  wife  of 
Frank  B.  Noyes,  president  of  toe 
Washington  E^yening  Star  Newspaper 
Company,  died  Nov.  8.  She  was  74 
years  old.  Mrs.  Noyes,  who  was  bom 
in  Dayton,  Ohio,  was  married  to  Mr. 
Noyes  in  1888,  while  he  was  manager 
of  toe  Washington  Sbr. 

Nobman  Lynd,  a  staff  cartoonbt  for 
toe  old  New  York  Herald  and  for  35 
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Albebt  H.  Finn,  60,  fomiv  itf 
member  of  toe  old  Detroit  (IGcL) 
Journal,  and  prominent  in  chu^od 
historic^  circles,  died  OcL  30  k  1 
Detroit  hospitaL 

John  D.  Babby,  76,  San  frsedm 
News  columnbt,  succumbed  to  1  hart 
atbek  at  hb  home  on  Not.  1  Ik 
Barry  was  bom  in  Boston,  and 
ated  from  Harvard  in  18^  Htib 
to  San  Francisco  in  1910,  gokf  b 
work  on  toe  Bulletin.  In  181$  k 
joined  toe  Coll  in  that  city,  and  ddM 
to  toe  San  Francbco  News  in  Itt, 
where  hb  column,  “Ways  of  tk 
World”  gained  wide  recognition,  kt 
two  months  ago  he  reoeired  Sa 
Francisco’s  Judge  Isadora  M.  (kida 
Memorbl  Medal  for  Outstadki 
Achievement. 

Capt.  Eugene  Key  of  the  U.  S 
Marines,  formerly  city  desk  mia  k 
toe  Dallas  Times-Herald,  was  UU 
recently  in  toe  Solomons. 

WiLBUB  K  Wabb,  58,  editor  and  •• 
publisher  of  toe  Covina  (Cal)  Ciika> 
weekly,  died  at  Covina  Hospital  Ra. 
7,  following  a  heart  atbek  suffend  d 
hb  work  three  days  before.  Bote 
going  to  Covina  in  1930  he  was  idib 
of  toe  Ludington  (Mich.)  Doily  Hob 
had  been  a  specbl  writer  for  k 
Chicago  Inter-Ocean,  and  had  (sa 
owned  two  papers  in  Wisconsia. 

Claude  F.  Steele,  64,  finandsl  o^ 
vertbing  manager  of  the 
News  for  toe  last  23  years,  is  doad  • 
a  heart  ailment  after  coUapsinf  ^ 
downtown  street.  Mr.  Steele  ako  te 
worked  for  the  Indianapolis  Jkr  ■ 
the  Ohio  State  Journal  m  (ktate* 
before  joining  the  News  in  1911. 

William  Thomas  RocHisra  P*^ 
92,  former  publisher  of  the  Port  B*P* 
(Ont.)  News  and  many  yaan  i|| 
press  gallery  correspondent  at  OIU" 
for  several  Canadian  dailies,  has  te 
in  Elngland.  During  Sir  Wilfrid  1^ 
ier’s  premiership  he  was  Canste 
Trade  Commissioner  in  Lcodoa. 

Eable  G.  Jones,  56,  editor  «f  ^ 
church  page  of  the  St.  Paul 
and  Pioneer  Press  and  a  mefflte 
the  newspapers’  staff  for  18 
died  Nov.  1  of  a  heart  atbek. 
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RATES 

CLASSIFIED 


"SITUATIONS  WANTED" 
(C«th  with  Ordar) 

I  tima  —  .50  par  lina 
4  timai  —  M  par  lina 

"HELP  WANTED"  AND  ALL 
OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

1  tima  —  .TO  par  lina 

2  timai  —  .80  par  lina 
4  timai  —  .70  par  lina 


hiMS  CLOSE  THURSDAY  NOON 
lolNILICATION  IN  THE  CURRENT 
WEEKS  ISSUE 

lb  dlciilata  tha  coit  of  any  claiiifiad  ad, 
liya  avara9a  wordi  to  tha  lina.  Mini* 
iptca  accaptabla  for  publication  ii 
_  Raai.  Kayao  rapliai:  Advartliars  who 
CTtUir  adi  in  cara  of  EDITOR  R  PUB- 
UHER  ihotild  eonildar  thii  ai  thraa  wordi. 


Machaakal  Iqaipnaat  Por  S«to 


IcnaliU  Olina-WaatinglioaM  Electric  Power 
*  ii4  Agtometic  Control  Unit,  for  48-page 
MviMper  presi,  consisting  of  75  and 
H.P.  Slipring  motors,  etc.  No.  8  Hoe 
gUKOtrpe  Furnace,  3  Vi  ton  capacity. 

B.  R.  CRAWFORD 

0.  Box  744  Winston-Salem,  H.  O. 


■It  Isle  at  Bar|ain:  Oose  Sextuple  Press, 
^  tt-page  capacity,  complete  units,  eatra 
lirta,  iwitehboard  and  electrical  equip- 
aaat,  eonreyor,  50  h.p.  D.O.  motor,  start- 
III  Botor,  stereotype  equipment;  in  good 
npair.  Xany  years  of  oaefni  life  remain- 
ii|.  Jamestown  Newspaper  Corporation, 
Jimsstown,  New  Tork. 


a  Isis — Two  t8  Linotypes  and  one  tl4, 
U  eksnael.  Excellent  condition.  Ft.  Lau- 
larlals  Times,  Ft.  Lauderdale,  Fla. 


w  El|k  Speed  Octuple  “Straightllna,'’ 
M-psfs  color  prees,  23%*  cut-off,  with 
hi]  aatomatie  A.O.  electrical  equipment. 
Writs  for  details.  Box  1831,  Editor  A 
hUisksr. 


MIK  fiU-paga  Proof-Press,  in  good  con- 
liiisa.  150.00  f.o.b.  our  plant.  The  Ban- 
iw  Daily  News,  Bangor,  Maine. 


Ml  ib4  Hoe  hoary  duty  ICatrlx  rollers; 
Issss  band  saw;  Wesel  electric  proof 
isiis;  Vsndercook  S335  full-page  proof 
ItMs;  model  5.  8.  and  14  Linotypes; 
nsdsi  A  and  CSM  Intertypes;  saw  trim- 
■sn,  type  cabinets  and  many  other  items, 
swtkem  Machine  Works,  Marshall  A 
Marion  Streets,  Philadelphia,  Penna. 


M  Fries:  5  units:  cut-off  25  5/16*; 
msMs  folder  with  Cutler-Hammer  eon- 
jsysrs  and  motors,  1  Junior  Antoplate 
*  I  Z.  '^®*®P**1*.  1  Wood  stereotyps 
■itol  famace,  6  ton  2  pumps,  gas,  witb 
mlipss  blower  and  American  Blower  ex 
jasit  fan.  1  Hoe  Flat  Casting  box,  f 
•rslrs  sm  cols.  All  equipment  in  first 
dam  operating  condition ;  priced  low  foi 
w  on  reasonable  terms.  Phone  oi 
8.  M.  Stnrges,  Newark  (N.  J.)  Star 


electric  meltini 
pv  vMtrinifal  form  teorcher  for  Tabo 
wpUtoa^  ^iai  tSSO.  with  Holser  Cabo 
■JM-  Pmr  Goss  Hi- Speed  newspape: 

*880,  22  %*  cut-off.  4^. 
•Mw-eoolsd  Quincy  Monogram  Comprea 
“T  7*»‘*“ll>on»e  motor.  All  A.C.  equip 
Hsa  **?  ***”  operation.  Bo: 
nw,  Mltor  A  Publisher. 

MKhwical  Equipmuiit  Wantvd 


WANTED: 

width  (two  pages  wide 
diameter— 21%. im 

^pnces.  Box  1042,  Editor  A  Pu 


Uo  ii  *»<>d  condlOoi 

RP  M.,  220  M 

ds^kJS  •iiP  >dn 

d^klUw"* 

^^-^Jltwipaptri  For  SoU 

'n*.*?.  'etioifed  $6,50 
iaXir  837,500.  Inters 

*irSsnd;  weekly  ai 

SSS^!ffi"*arly.  W.H.Gloy 


B  fo  L«om 

Btiat  w...  %r  - 


SoX'twTmnr"*******’'  * 

•ad  ***'““  •  J*":  ieas( 

^prwi^ly  necessary  inite 
W |!!f  ®*  i"«ome  tax  1 


H«lp  Waatffd 


AdTortlsing  Salesman,  capable  serring  aa 
business  manager  of  only  Daily  in  fasci¬ 
nating  Eastern  city  of  10,000.  Absentee 
owner.  Salary  $60.00.  Teli  all  first  let¬ 
ter  with  references.  Box  1858,  Editor 
A  Publisher. _ 

AdTortlsing  Salesman  for  high-grade  AFL 
weekly  newspaper.  Unusual  opportunity 
for  alert,  aggressive  salesman.  Perma- 
nent.  Address  The  Union  Times,  New 
Haven,  Conn. 

ASSISTANT  PROMOTION  MANAGER 

Experienced  in  market  research  and  the 
planning  and  execution  of  sales  presen¬ 
tations,  as  well  as  ability  in  copy-writing 
and  layout.  Metropolitan  newspaper  in 
Western  Pennsylyania.  Give  complete 
resume  of  background  and  salary  require- 
ments.  Box  1854,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Oircnlatlon  ICanagar  for  small.  New  Eng¬ 
land  newspaper — one  who  is  a  good  or¬ 
ganiser,  producer,  and  qualified  in  these 
lines. 

Adman,  not  necessarily  weaned  on 
tough  Jobs,  but  has  ability  to  sell  and/or 
manage.  Box  1858,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Display  AdTortlsing  Blan  wanted  for  New 
England  newspaper.  Apply  by  letter  giv¬ 
ing  educationai  and  newspaper  back¬ 
ground  and  draft  status,  (^portunity  for 
advancement.  Box  1842,  Editor  A  Pub- 
lisher. _ 

Dtstrict  llanaM  for  New  England  Daily — 
one  reasonably  draft  exempt.  Good  oppor- 
tunlty.  Box  1884,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Experienced  draft  exempt  man  (or  young 
woman)  for  the  post  of  advertising  man¬ 
ager  wanted  immediately.  State  qualifi¬ 
cations,  references,  salary,  etc.  l^e  Boon- 
ville  DAILY  NEWS,  Boonville,  Missouri. 


Experienced  Photo-Engraver  Wanted  for 
one-man  shop.  Unorganised  shop.  Salary 
open.  Apply  Box  1786,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SHaatioM  Waatcd 

_ Advertisinf _ 

Advertising  Ifan,  twenty-two  years’  experi¬ 
ence — classified,  display  and  rotogravure; 
copywriter  and  layout  man.  Capable  of 
managing  department.  Prefer  Middle 
West.  Age  42,  classification  8- A.  Box 

1746,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

Advertising  Man,  86,  8-A;  ten  years’  sell¬ 
ing,  weekly  editing  and  photography. 
Prefer  combination  on  large  weekly  or 
small  daily.  College  graduate.  Box  174$, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

Advertising  Manager,  in  present  position 
ten  years,  city  of  over  100,000  popula¬ 
tion,  would  consider  much  smaller  city. 
Good  reason  for  desiring  change.  Draft 
exempt,  excellent  record.  References  from 
nationally-known  executives.  Box  1886, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

Advertising  Salesman-Manager,  age  45,  sev¬ 
enteen  years’  experience  metropolitan 
Southern  newspapers,  desires  permanent 
connection  Southern  city  around  50,000 
population.  Box  1848,  Editor  A  ^b- 

lisher. _ 

Competent,  amesslve  Advertising  Manager- 
S^esman.  Capable  of  writing  smart,  sell¬ 
ing  copy  and  preparing  attractive  layouts. 
Experienced  in  both  national  and  local 
promotion  for  past  seven  years.  Age  37, 
married,  two  children  —  now  earning 
$40.00.  Samplea  on  request.  Box  1701, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

Secretary,  Advertlslng-Prodnctlon  Asslstnnt. 
Now  in  charge  of  advertising  production 
and  make-np,  handling  cuts,  proofs,  ad 
records,  etc.,  on  well-known  live  weekly 
trade  publication.  Graduated  from  effl- 
cient  secretary.  Not  yet  thirty.  Seeking 
greater  opportunity.  Box  1832,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


SitaatioMs  Waat«4 
,  Circnhii— 


First-class  Display  Salesman,  who  can  cre¬ 
ate  copy  and  sell  space  every  day  for 
Eastern  Daily.  Good  appearance  and  per¬ 
sonality  essential.  Write  fully  regarding 
experience,  copy  samples,  snapshot,  draft 
and  marital  status,  salary  requirements. 
Box  1808,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Manager  superintendent  for  long-established 
newspaper-owned  Commercial  Printing 
plant  in  medinm-sised  Pacifle  Northwest 
city.  Permanent.  Good  salary.  Box  1757, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Pressman  and  Stereotyper  for  Daily  news- 

eaper.  Unorganised.  Hoe  linear  quad. 

[and  boxes.  Apply  Box  1850,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Printer-Pressman  wanted  in  country  shop. 
Preferably  over  draft  age.  The  Socorro 
Chieftain,  Socorro,  New  Mexico. 


Wanted:  Oircnlatlon  manager  for  Western 
Pennsylvania  daily,  big  home  delivery. 
Most  be  hostler.  Good  salary  to  right 
party.  Address  Box  1765,  Editor  A  Pub- 


Wanted:  Combination  display-classified  ad- 
vertising  salesman,  for  daily  newspaper, 
Virginia  town  82,000  population.  (Ippor- 
tnnity  for  advancement;  reasonable  sal¬ 
ary.  Write  fully.  Box  1825,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


We  want  a  won^  22  to  82,  in  our  display 
department  with  copy  and  selling  experi¬ 
ence,  creative  initiative,  foresight,  ambi¬ 
tion.  A  fine  position  for  right  person  who 
can  sell  retail  accounts.  Give  full  quali¬ 
fications,  age,  picture  copy  samples, 
salary  desired.  New  York  State  Daily. 
Box  1804,  Editor  A  Puhlisher. 


SitMOtioMS  WoRtod 
Admiaistralivo 

Business  Manager  of  the  highest  type  is 
available.  He  is  clean-cut,  sincere  and  a 
hard  worker.  Knows  selling,  personnel, 
and  budgetary  angles  from  more  than 
twenty  years'  experience  on  both  large 
and  small  dailies.  He  is  happily  mar¬ 
ried  and  has  two  children.  Draft  status 
3- A.  Would  prefer  a  high  dry  climate, 
but  will  go  most  anywhere  on  something 
that  can  lead  him  up  the  ladder.  Box 
1704,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Over  twenty-five  years’  experience  on  large 
Metropolitan  newspaper  where  advanced 
through  all  departments  to  Business  Man¬ 
ager,  Secretary,  Treasurer.  Thoroughly 
experienced  circnlstion,  advertising,  me¬ 
chanical  and  labor.  Excellent  organiser 
and  can  produce  at  low  cost.  Age  50, 
perfect  health.  References  best  —  past 
record  speaks  for  itself.  Interview  ap¬ 
preciated.  Box  1830,  Editor  A  PubMsher. 


Publisher:  Age  45;  employed  but  dissatis¬ 
fied  with  partner;  drawing  account 
$10,000;  but  must  have  arrangement  for 
buying  into  property  on  bonus  basis  for 
performance;  particularly  qualified  for 
editorial  and  advertising  leadership,  or¬ 
ganisation  and  effectiveness;  prefers  to 
work  for  owner  directly  and  will  prose¬ 
cute  any  constructive  policy;  have  no 
personal  axes  to  grind;  this  man  has 
acquired  considerabTe  property  and  inter¬ 
ests  as  befitting  one’s  ability;  worth 
perhaps  quarter  to  half  million  but  why 
quit  nowf  Box  1762,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Oircnlatlon  Manager  or  Assistant,  eight 
years’  experience — all  phases  of  circula¬ 
tion.  Married,  family,  8-A  classification, 
27  years  of  age.  Best  of  references. 
Location  open.  Box  1817,  Editor  A  Pub- 

lisher. _ 

Circulation  Manager,  now  in  executive  ea- 

Sacity  on  large,  aggressive  Middlewestem 
'ally.  Age  84,  family,  3-A.  Box  1857, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

Circulation  Manager:  Twenty  yearn’  experi¬ 
ence,  age  40,  married,  classification  8-A, 
now  working.  Qualifications  and  reasons 
for  seeking  a  change  can  best  be  told  by 
letter.  Write  to  Box  1726,  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ 

Reliable  Circulator,  age  83,  draft  exempt, 
now  employed  in  executive  capacity,  with 
thorough  grasp  of  home  delivery  and 
street  sales  problems;  an  economical  pro¬ 
ducer  and  organiser,  adaptable  and  skill¬ 
ful  in  handling  personnel,  can  furnish 
excellent  references,  holds  A.  B.  degree 
accredited  university,  location  and  sise  of 
paper  immaterial;  contact  Box  1828,  Edi¬ 
tor  and  Publisher. 


SMmaWoai  WaaM 

■Aarial 

Alert,  capaUt  newspaperwoman,  with  six 
years’  experience,  seeks  general  news 
Job  in  or  near  Los  Angeles.  Reasonable 
wages.  Attractive,  widow,  highly  recom¬ 
mended.  Write  Box  1881,  Editor  A  Pub- 

lisher.  _ 

British  coverage,  hot  newa  or  features, 
offered  U.  S.  offlees  by  Fleet  St.  husband 
and  wife.  Cables,  newsletters — state  r»- 
quirementa.  Box  1766,  Editor  A  Pnb- 

lisher. _ _ _ 

Career  Woman.  Diversified  writing  experi¬ 
ence;  publicity;  direct-mail;  newspaper, 
magaxine,  and  radio  features.  N.  Y.  0. 
only.  Box  1852,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
Editor-Advertising  Manager,  sixteen  years 
assistant  managing  editor  small  Daily, 
seeks  bigger  field,  promotion.  Reliable, 
capable,  thrifty.  No  "duration”  Jobs. 
Would  invest.  Box  1847,  Editor  A  Pub- 

lisher.  _ 

Editor,  Publisher’s  Assistant — many  years’ 
experience  on  high  -  grade  small  -  city 
dailies.  Ability,  character,  fine  references. 
Aged  45,  married,  draft  exempt.  If  yon 
are  looking  for  a  really  capable  man, 
write  Box  1849,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Experienced  smaU-cltg' dally  editor  or  man¬ 
ager  who  can  fit  into  your  community 
and  add  new  warmth  and  sparkle  to  your 
newspaper.  Talented  writer  with  sound 
Judgment  and  fine  training.  Family.  8-A 
in  draft.  Available  soon.  Box  1783, 
Editor  A  Publisher. _ 


'eature  writer,  sports  editor-general  repor¬ 
ter — eight  years’  experience  in  all  depart¬ 
ments.  Age  27,  college  graduate,  artn 
exempt.  Location  immaterial.  Avail¬ 
able  at  once  I  Send  for  details.  Box 

1802,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ _ 

ieneral  Editorial  Assistant  (young 
reporting,  rewrite,  makeup,  advertising; 
two  years’  experience  trade  magaxines. 
College  graduate,  majoring  in  advertising. 
Available  upon  short  notice.  Box  1855, 
Editor  A  Publisher, 


4rl  —  demon  worker  —  writing  news,  fea¬ 
tures,  captions,  headlines,  reading  copY 
proof,  planning  makeup.  Experienced 
proof,  copy  reading.  Otherwise  fresh 
from  college  paper.  Believes  herself 
capable  of  work  on  small.  New  York  pub¬ 
lication.  Box  1846,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SitMOtioAS  WoRfud 

Editorial  (Coat’d) 

Girl  Reporter  —  Metropolitan  experience 
(New  York  editora  to  back  it  up),  pre¬ 
fers  news  Job;  would  consider  publicity. 
A-1  foreign  news  background,  world 
traveler,  host  of  important  personal  con¬ 
tacts.  Box  1833,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


He  isn’t  "bright,  young  and  anergottc." 
He’s  48  and  haa  been  turned  down  by 
the  army  because  of  a  visual  defect.  He 
wants  a  copydesk  and  rewrite  Job  on  one 
of  the  amaller-city  newspapera,  prefer¬ 
ably  in  the  Sonth  or  Southwest.  He 
thinks  he’s  literate,  but  admits  the  split 
infinitive  is  still  a  mystery.  He  put  some 
pretty  good  licks  in  on  newspapers 
around  the  country  but  some  years  ago 
sold  himself  down  the  river  to  become  a 
“Publie  Relations  Counsellor.”  He’s 
thinking  possibly  yon  could  use  him  until 
that  lad  in  the  Solomons,  Africa  or  some 
other  hell  spot  on  the  globe  comes  march¬ 
ing  home  again.  Box  1822,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Photographer:  Wide  experience  on  U.  S. 
largest  papers.  Draft  free,  industrions 
and  sober.  Want  connection  now  I  Box 
1801,  Editor  A  ^blisher. 


Publicity  Job,  New  York  only.  Thirteen 
years’  newspaper  background.  Have  re¬ 
sponsible  job  now.  Married,  age  33,  ref¬ 
erences.  Box  1851,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


QUERY  TO  PUBLISHERS— 

Can  yon  use  an  all  ’round  newspapermau 
with  every  type  of  deak  and  reportorial 
experience  —  one  who  haa  written  and 
handled  spot  news  and  features  —  who  ia 
familiar  with  the  Waahington  seene,  un- 
derstanda  makeup  —  and  has  had  wide 
executive  experience  aa  newa  and  manag¬ 
ing  editor,  and  in  public  relationa  and 
promotion  work  t  . 

With  one  infiuential  Metropolitan  Daily 
fifteen  years.  Strong  editorial  writer. 
Native  American,  Chriatian,  Republican. 
Draft  exempt,  age  50,  excellent  health. 
Desire  opportunity  offering  responsibility 
and  future.  Salary  open. 

Box  1776  Editor  A  Pnbllaher 


Trade  paper  or  magasine.  Excellent  news¬ 
paper  background.  Have  responsible  Job 
now.  Consider  New  York  only.  Age  88, 
married.  Box  1856,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


1.  Draft  a  four- time  ad  setting 
forth  your  qualifications  and 
send  it  to  ns  with  payment. 
(Count  five  words  to  the  line, 
at  40c  per  line,  per  issue.) 

2.  Fill  out  completely  the  registra¬ 
tion  blank  that  will  be  sent  you 
upon  receipt  of  copy.  This  pro¬ 
cedure  makes  your  record  avail¬ 
able  to  publishers  and  execu¬ 
tives  calling  upon  ns  constantly 
for  help  for  all  departments  of 
a  newspaper  and  kindred  fields. 
Your  confidence  respected,  of 
course. 

3.  This  plan  of  optional  registra¬ 
tion  is  designed  to  help  you 
more  quickly  find  the  job  yon 
are  seeking.  Many  are  placed 
directly  as  a  result  of  their  ad: 
others  through  the  aid  and  as¬ 
sistance  readered  gratuitous  by 
our  Personnel  Bureau. 

E  4  P  PERSONNEL  BUREAU 

1700  Times  Tower,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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SHOP  TALK  AT  THIRTY 


By  ARTHUR  ROBB 


Did  Spi*t 
Use  Ad  For 
Raid  Tip? 


MORE  THAN  ONCE  in  this  war  we 
have  heard  that  newspaper  stories 
and  advertisements  have  been  used 
to  convey  code  mes¬ 
sages  to  the  enemy. 
The  most  recent  hint 
appeared  in  the  New 
York  Times  of  Nov.  9, 
speculating  on  what 
part  an  advertisement  in  the  London 
Daily  Telegraph  of  Aug.  15  might  have 
had  in  the  massing  of  German  re¬ 
sistance  to  the  commando  raid  on 
Dieppe  four  days  later. 

lite  Telegraph  itself  printed  the 
story,  based  on  the  suspicions  of 
Britain’s  intelligence  officers  that  the 
advertisement,  from  a  source  above 
suspicion,  carried  a  tip  to  the  Nazi 
forces.  The  advertisement  showed  an 
assortment  of  waterproof  coats,  and 
under  one  of  the  most  conspicuous 
illustrations  was  the  caption  “Beach 
Coat  from  Dieppe.” 

That  looked  innocent  enough,  but 
the  intelligence  researchers  don’t  take 
such  things  at  their  face  value.  The 
heavy  casualties  suffered  by  the  raid¬ 
ers  and  the  strong  forces  that  the  Ger- 
,  mans  brought  into  action  indicated 
that  the  normal  garrison  of  the  coast 
city  had  been  reinforced  from  interior 
points,  evidently  on  advance  infor¬ 
mation  of  the  British  plans. 

The  advertising  caption  looked  like 
the  key,  and  the  investigators  finally 
decoded  it  into  this  message:  “Com¬ 
bined  Operations  at  Dieppe  Beach  (in) 
four  (days).  “Beach”  and  Dieppe”  are 
of  course,  obvious.  “Combined  opera¬ 
tions”  come  from  the  first  two  letters 
of  “coat”;  the  last  two  furnish  “at,” 
while  the  “four”  is  deducted  from  the 
number  of  letters  in  “from.”  The 
DaUy  Telegrai^  calling  the  business 
a  “remarkable  coincidence,”  tells  its 
readers  how  the  Nazis  might  have 
utilized  the  information: 

“The  issue  containing  the  advertise¬ 
ment  could  have  reached  Portugal  by 
Aug.  17,  and  thence  the  message  could 
have  been  wired  to  Germany  two  days 
before  the  raid.” 

The  Germans  may  indeed  have  been 
tipped  off,  but  the  translation  of  the 
advertising  line  into  the  message 
quoted  strikes  this  writer  as  far¬ 
fetched,  even  fantastic.  It  taxes  the 
imagination  of  even  a  credulous  per 
son  to  believe  that  the  advertising 
writer  of  a  reputable  London  store 
could  be  in  Nazi  pay,  or  that  he  could 
have  had  access  to  such  a  closely 
guarded  secret  as  the  Dieppe  raid 
plans  must  have  been.  Espionage  and 
counter-espionage  officers  have  a 
tendency  to  think  in  E.  Philips  Oppen- 
heim  terms,  and  to  see  burglars  under 
every  bed — and  once  in  a  while  their 
most  bizarre  guesses  hit  the  spot. 

«  *  • 

WE  HAVE  it  from  Jimmy  Young,  who 
knew  just  about  everything  that 
happened  in  Japan  during  his  long 
stay  there,  that  it  was 
a  classified  advertise¬ 
ment  in  the  Tokyo 
Asahi  of  Feb.  26, 1936, 
which  gave  the  signal 
for  the  great  uprising 
of  that  day.  He  didn’t  tell  us  the  de¬ 
tails,  which  probably  don’t  differ  very 
much  from  the  principles  of  the 
suspected  London  tip-off. 

Young  feels  very  strongly  on  the 
subject  of  allowing  newspapers  to 
publish  in  the  Japanese  language  in 
any  part  of  American  territory.  In 
this  he  is  not  in  accord  with  the  views 
of  Lieut.  Gen.  Delos  C.  Emmons,  Army 
commander  in  Hawaii,  who  regards 


the  Japanese  language  press  as  a  valu¬ 
able  medium  of  communication  with 
the  large  Japanese  or  Japanese-origin 
population  of  the  islands.  To  our  best 
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variety  applied  during  the  Chfl 
resented  Creel’s  efforts  to  direct  ^ 
war  news  in  1917-1918,  and  heaui 
the  bold,  and  astounding, 
that  “at  one  time  in  1918 
count  on  the  Washington  corre^ 
dents  to  suppress  or  queer  any^ 
handed  out  from  our  office."  ” 
This  writer  had  only  a 
quaintance  with  Washington  com 
spondents  in  1917,  and  none  at  >li  J 

into  U.-i  1-.* _ l-_  ‘*11* 


port  of  American  enterprises.  It  is 
even  inconceivable  that  an  American 
newspaper,  under  American  owner- 

uui  ucoi  ship,  would  be  tolerated  in  any  area  iQiaKtv,  i+  i,  — “■ 
information,  the  several  Japanese  under  Japanese  rule.  It  is  not  even  ®  later  knew  manyd^ 

newspapers  which  were  published  on  conceivable  that  Americans  in  Japa-  wlio  were  men  active  on  b 

the  Pacific  Coast  up  to  Dec.  8,  1941,  nese-controlled  territory  would  be  t 

are  out  of  business,  but  Mr.  Young  permitted  to  own  a  radio  receiver  over  s  sutement  applied  || 

sends  along  a  cony  of  the  Utah  Nippo,  which  fifth-column  messages  might  majority  of  them.  Some  tiiet 

a  weekly  published  in  Ogden,  Utah,  be  intercepted.  '"'e^e  and  are,  and  always  wilH^ 

in  Japanese  and  English.  Under  the  banner  of  the  Rising  Sun,  persons  animosities  or  dk 

He  believes  that  this  newspaper  there  is  simply  no  place  for  alien  phi-  pohcies  color  their  news  repou,  m 
should  be  regarded  as  having  especial  losophies,  and  no  chance  for  them  to  meM  people  have  never  been  b  k 
significance  for  several  reasons.  The  get  the  slimmest  foothold.  Americans  ^  Washmgton  cotje. 

Japanese,  he  says,  boasted  before  haven’t  yet  decided  that  we  need  to  frwi^  candidly  adimts  that  k 

Pearl  Harbor  that  their  activities  deal  summarily  with  me  nationals  on  newspapermen  ^  were  ^  not  w^Uy ), 

our  soil  of  the  peoples  with  whom  we 
are  at  war.  Jim  Young  thinks  that 
we  should — and  he  may  be  right.  He 
knows  his  Japanese  as  few  other 
Americans  do. 


against  the  U.  S.  A.  in  time  of  war 
would  be  concentrated  in  Utah  and 
mat  one  of  meir  memods  of  attack 
would  be  me  use  of  incendiaries  to 
start  forest  fires  along  me  Pacific 
Coast.  And,  about  two  months  ago, 
a  Japanese  plane  from  a  submarine 
did  toss  a  couple  of  incendiary 
shells  into  a  wooded  area  in  Oregon. 
The  damage  was  negligible — ^but  it 
might  not  have  been. 

Mr.  Young  makes  a  point  mat  is  on 
a  par  wim  me  London  decoding  bf 
me  beach  coat  ad.  He  says  that  me 
telephone  number  of  me  Ogden  Japa¬ 
nese  weekly  is  Dial  3-3434 — an  extra¬ 
ordinarily  choice  number  for  a  small 
enterprise.  And  he  adds,  “some  day 
me  Japanese  in  mat  area  and  along 
the  Pacific  Coast  and  in  me  moun¬ 
tain  states  may  hear  over  me  radio 
the  call  letters  of  Japan’s  broadcasting 
station  singing  out  ‘sanyon-san-yon.’ 
That  means  3434.  And  “4”  in  Japa¬ 
nese  also  translates  as  “deam.” 

The  English-language  parts  of  me 
issue  of  me  Utah  Nippo  mat  we  have 
seen  do  not  present  any  cause  for  ac¬ 
tion  by  me  aumorities.  According  to 
Mr.  Young,  me  Japanese  section  con¬ 
tains  material  that  ought  to  be 
scanned  closely  by  our  postal  and  in¬ 
telligence  aumorities.  One  fiction 
story,  he  says,  is  designed  to  promote 
Japanese  nationalistic  spirit.  An  office 
advertisement  in  me  English-language 
section  urges  readers  to  “support  Jap¬ 
anese  enterprises,”  particularly  the 
job-printing  facilities  of  the  Utah 
Nippo. 

We  have  been  of  two  minds  on  mis 


IN  THE  swiftly-moving  kaleidoscope 
of  global  war,  it  is  difficult  for  even 
a  man  in  our  position  to  realize  to  me 
full  me  tremendous 
War  Nows  job  mat  has  been 
Botwooa  newspapers 

and  newspapermen 
Hard  Covers  telling  me  tragic 
story.  Events  that 
seemed  of  world-shaking  importance 
a  twelve-monm  ago  are  dimmed  by  a 
succession  of  new  developments.  So 
we  welcome  a  new  book  which  brings 
at  least  one  phase  of  me  newspaper 
job  into  focus.  It  is  “Free  Men  Are 
Fighting,”  by  Oliver  Gramling  and 
Associated  Press  correspondents  in 
every  war  area.  The  publisher  is  Far¬ 
rar  &  Rinehart,  and  the  488-page  vol¬ 
ume  sells  for  $3.50. 

Mr.  Gramling,  who  will  be  remem¬ 
bered  as  me  author  of  me  history  of 
me  Associated  Press  published  two 
years  ago,  provides  me  connective  tis¬ 
sue  between  me  war  stories  reported 
from  day  to  day  by  AP  men  every¬ 
where.  His  temnique  is  intriguing. 
He  weaves  his  stories  of  the  war 
against  a  backgroimd  of  domestic 
events,  bringing  back  to  mind  many 
a  little  news  item  mat  won  a  flash 
and  a  smile  amid  me  grim  news  from 
me  fronts. 

It  is  a  thrill,  too,  for  a  newspaper¬ 
man  to  re-read  me  fine  stuff  that  these 


blame  for  me  bad  light  in  whidik 
Creel  committee’s  work  was  so  ob 
found.  Then  and  afterwards,  G«i|t 
Creel  was  anything  but  gracioiaa 
his  contacts  wim  his  old  xyanf^ 
colleagues.  He  was  often  am|Q 
and  scornful,  and  he  had  a  (ift  d 
tongue  mat  often  made  enemies  vkt 
friendship  was  called  for.  We 
agree  wim  Mr.  Irwin  that  Secma; 
of  War  Baker  did  not 
news  and  propaganda.  Mr.  Baker  U 
a  direct  habit  of  mought  He  vik 
stood  news,  and  wanted  it  issued  nk 
out  trinunings — a  view  whidi  xacd 
me  folks  on  me  Committee  (m  Pniilr 
Information  did  not  share.  It  is  qkt 
likely  mat,  by  me  same  tdien.  Ir 
Baker  did  not  understand  propegak 
and  had  little  patience  with  it  hkl 
he  agreed  wim  President  Wilsotik 
according  to  Mr.  Irwin,  shut  dovsa 
me  conunittee’s  successful  eSotst 
get  Allied  propaganda  into  Germa; 
To  bom  of  mose  men,  me  word  prop- 
ganda  had  an  evil  coimotatko,  ai 
they  wanted  none  of  it  for  theU.&i 
’Ihe  old  war  chapters  of  Hr.  Inmi 
book  are  most  interesting  today,  k 
there  is  an  abundance  of  anecdote  c 
omer  aspects  of  his  long  career.  Tk 
stories  of  me  old  Neto  York  Smo- 
der  Chester  S.  Lord  and  "Ba 
Clarke,  now  not  even  memoriei  ikn 
New  York’s  newspaper  row,  are  I 
last  written  as  mey  mould  have  bee 
long  ago.  The  saga  of  ffie  mticbb- 
ing  days  of  35  years  ago  is  also  # 
delineated  by  one  who  was  one  oik 
pioneers  in  mose  lusty  magins 
efforts. 


e  whole  business  of  permitting  pubUca-  correspondents  have  witten  and  filed  _ 

-  tion  of  newspaperTin  JapfnL.  On  for  our  day-to-^y  mfo^taon  Some  U.  S.-C<inada  AVOld 


JapoBese 
Papers  Might 
Aid  Foe 


the  one  hand,  it  is  evident  that  Gen. 
Emmons  makes  an  important  point 
when  he  holds  mat  me  Japanese 
newspapers  in  Hawaii  are  necessary 
for  maintaining  communications  be¬ 
tween  our  government  and  me  Nip¬ 
ponese  who  cannot  read  English-lan¬ 
guage  newspapers.  It  is  idealistic  to 
maintain  that  all  of  mese  people  ought 
to  read  English.  They  don’t,  and  their 
lack  of  knowledge  cannot  be  sum¬ 
marily  corrected.  The  Japanese-lan- 
guage  press  is  me  only  medium  by 
which  their  minds*  can  be  reached, 
and  it  is  up  to  our  intelligence  officers 
to  see  mat  no  funny  business  is  pulled 
on  us  in  me  complex  Japanese  idiom. 
It  is  easy  to  see  the  dangers  in  that 
course,  too.  Few  Americans  have 
either  a  speaking  or  reading  knowl¬ 
edge  of  Japanese,  and  mere  is  always 
the  danger  mat  Japanese  translators 
might  be  guided  more  by  devotion  to 
the  Emperor  than  by  a  desire  to  give 
Americans  a  true  picture  of  what  is 
being  said  to  meir  compatriots. 

On  me  omer  side,  we  have  me  defi¬ 
nite  anti-American  policy  of  me  Jap- 
imese,  manifested  in  every  possible 
manner.  It  is  inconceivable,  for  in¬ 
stance,  that  any  firm  in  Manila  would 
be  jjermitted  to  advertise  for  the  sup- 


of  it  is  genuinely  superb  writing,  and 
Mr.  Gramling  has  selected  and  codi¬ 
fied  his  material  to  provide  a  story 
that  marches.  The  tale  runs  from 
August,  1939,  to  July  4,  1942,  and  it 
is  one  that  completely  justifies  its  title 
— ^which,  of  course,  is  taken  from 
President  Roosevelt’s  speech  on  me 
last  Independence  Day.  The  book  may 
not  rank  as  serious  history,  but  it  Ls 
the  stuff  from  which  history  will  be 
written. 

•  *  • 

ANOTHER  BOOK  of  considerable 
historical  moment  is  “The  Making 
of  a  Reporter,”  by  Will  Irwin.  Pub¬ 
lished  by  G.  P.  Put¬ 
nam’s  Sons,  mis  440- 
page  books  sells  for 
$3.75.  It  is  a  volume 
that  won’t  be  read 
wim  satisfaction  by 
people  who  look  at  newspaper  work 
idealistically,  for  Will  Irwin  is  100% 
realistic  in  his  description  of  his  own 
long  newspaper  career. 


Border  Censorship 

Washington,  Nov.  11— Pre-casr- 
ship  of  news  for  transmission  beti« 
me  United  States  and  the  Dornia® 
of  Canada  seems  unnecessary  bea» 
national  press  services  of  both  ooff- 
tries  and  me  principal  news  buw* 
and  correspondents  already  are  * 
serving  their  national  requireiMti 
the  Office  of  Censorship  said  today 
To  avoid  imposition  of  censoW 
provisions  on  press  dispatches  as 
photographs  crossing  the  intenuwa 
border,  me  authorities  of  bodi 
tries  jointly  asked  writers  to  ntf 
certain  mat  mey  transmit  nothing®*! 
will  conflict  wim  the  code  of  the  coto 
try  in  which  it  originates. 

A  statement  issued  simultan^’ 
in  Washington  and  Ottawa  ^ 
publishers  in  Canada  and  the 
States  will  see  to  it  that  mate* 
which  mey  propose  to  publish 
forms  to  the  censorship  regula^j 
me  country  of  origin  and  in  all 

Especially  bitter  are  his  comments  ful  cases  consult  meir  own  censo*<^ 
on  me  newspaper  treatment  of  George  aumority,  it  will  be  unnecessary  • 
Creel’s  Committee  on  Public  Informa-  eimer  censorship  to  insist  upoa  a' 
tion  in  World  War  I.  The  newspapers,  exercise  of  its  legal  authority  to  l^j 

he  says,  which  had  not  known  cen-  censor  material  in  the  course  oft* 

sorship  since  me  comparatively  feeble  mission.” 


Irwin  Recalls 
Censorship 
of  Last  War 


R  NOVEMBER  14,  1942 

Survival  of  the  fittest! 


In  composing-rooms,  as  among  nations,  it’s  a 
case  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest.  The  equip¬ 
ment  that  is  intelligently  cared  for  will  give 
good  account  of  itself.  To  be  of  assistance  to 
Press  production  men  our  Linotype  Produc¬ 
tion  Engineers  are  helping  in  maintenance 
problems -through  counsel  and  cooperation. 

The  Linotype  Life  Extemion  Series  of  bookiets-frec  for 

the  asking— have  been  found  especially  helpful  in  the  care  and  maintenance 
of  Linotype  equipment.  There  are  five  of  these  useful  booklets.  If  your  set 
is  incomplete  send  for  them. 

Linotype  (iaraniiind  iUttd  .V<».  .7  Serifs 

printed  in  u.  s.  a. 


^ 


mor 


is  the  theme  and  scope  of  a  distinguished  editorial  rec¬ 
ord  and  forecast,  to  be  published  by  the  New  York  World- 
Telegram  on  Thursday,  January  7th,  1943. 

As  background  for  this  comprehensive  picture,  a  special 
series  of  articles  on  America’s  key  war  industries  will  be 
published  daily  in  the  World-Telegram,  starting  November 
16th  and  continuing  daily  through  December  6th.  Charles 
Lucey  of  the  Scripps-Howard  Washington  staff  has  obtained 
first-hand  information  on  this  subject  in  a  recently  com¬ 
pleted  tour  of  the  several  cities  where  conversion  to  war 
work  has  been  most  marked. 
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